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VOLUME XL JULY—OCTOBER 1960 NUMBERS 3, 4 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 
By Dr. Joan Evans, President 
[Delivered 28th April 1960] 


I must first express to you a double debt of gratitude. You most unexpectedly 
elected me at our last anniversary; and you have failed to avail yourselves of the 
amended statutes on nominations, and have honoured me by re-election this year. 
I thank you sincerely; and I thank you still more for the steady and unfailing en- 
oe and support I have received from everyone, officers, Fellows, and 
stair. 

I am the first woman President of the Society of Antiquaries for 252 years. I 
cannot say that this seems to me very significant. The generation of women before 
mine—the generation that fought for the vote, for degrees, for the membership of 
such Societies as ours—could enjoy the clear unclouded draught of victory. My 
generation of women, a generation that has been called on to fulfil the duties of a 
good many official posts such as mine, does so with a sense rather of dedication than 
of conquest. We remember—and will always remember—that we occupy these 
positions only in default of the generation that was killed in the First World War. 
We can have no sense of victory or pride; we are only there, Vestal Virgins of 
an unromantic sort, to carry, as well as we can, the torch of learning from one 
brilliant generation over a graveyard to another. The only true satisfaction and 
pride that we can feel is in the achievements of the succeeding generation that was 
not blasted by that first war, and in that satisfaction and pride I take an immense 
pleasure. We have a middle generation at the Antiquaries, men and women be- 
tween 35 and 54, that we can be particularly proud of, and I have every hope that 
the generation below them is no less gifted and no less hard-working. 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler is a difficult President to succeed. He is a man of tire- 
less energy and cecumenical scope; in the words of Traherne, he can tread the 
ways of all the ages, and find them but the streets of his own city. He has the innate 
sense of the hidden essentials of a site that marks the born excavator; and he has 
the experience, the memory, and the perception that make him a trained judge of 
style. In the last year or two we have come to think of him as the man who has made 
the British public realize that archaeology is both exciting and romantic. I think it 
is more important to remember that it was he who at the great site of Maiden Castle 
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perfected modern methods of excavation and that it was he who, in his administra. 
tion of the Archaeological Survey of India, began to bring order into a chaotic 
field. Maiden Castle is the only earth-work—indeed, I think, the only archaeo. 
logical site—to have inspired a major musical composition. John Ireland’s Maidun 
should be the anthem of English excavators, and chief among them Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. Many of you here are personally indebted to him for teaching, for en- 
couragement, and for help; for, when he gives, he does not give sparingly. Those 
who have worked with him, as I have, under this roof, know that among all his 
multifarious interests he is always faithful to one exacting and constant claim: the 
interests of our Society. I am not qualified to follow him in his adventurous and 
exciting exploits in archaeology or in his efforts to organize our science; it is only 
in his devotion to the Antiquaries that I shall dare to try to follow his example. 

Our Society has enjoyed a peaceful year. You will remember that at the last 
Anniversary Sir Mortimer Wheeler was able to announce that our test case against 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue had been successful, and that in conse- 
quence we, and a considerable number of other learned Societies, would once more 
regain the income tax from covenanted subscriptions. We are further benefiting 
from Dr. Hildburgh’s generous legacy, and from other donations, and we are no 
longer so poor that we can hardly be honest. We are not rich, but we are at least 
solvent. 

Were I to follow the example of one of my Vice-Presidents and to reduce the 
communications laid before us to a statistical form, it would be evident that the 
Iron Age has chiefly occupied us; and, in the medieval field, the Cistercians. | 
welcome the flowering of colour photographs to illustrate things which need 
colour—notably illuminated manuscripts, mosaics, stained glass, and polychrome 
pottery—but I confess that my heart sometimes sinks when I see them used to 
illustrate things that would be as well or better illustrated in black and white. The 
reason is, I think, that their use means that the paper is not intended for publi- 
cation, but will go on tour round the provinces as a popular lecture; and coming 
events sometimes cast their shadows before. 

The most interesting gift that has been made to the Society during the year has 
probably been that from Mr. C. A. Marsden of two documents of 1717-18, con- 
cerning the refounding of our Society at that time; one a draft, by William Stukeley, 
of the preamble and the first seven articles of Association, and the other a transcript 
by Maurice Johnson. They have been incorporated, with much gratitude, into 
our incunabula. They come with particular appropriateness in the year in which the 
Gentlemen’s Society of Spalding celebrates its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

The results of Miss Richardson’s and Miss Rennie’s excavations at Cirencester 
have been evidentially useful but are unspectacular; this season’s work already 
promises well. At Verulamium—the other excavation for which our Society 1s 
directly responsible—the year’s work has been of notable interest. When Mr. Frere 
recounted the results of his excavation to us the other day, I rejoiced to see two 
works of art displayed on the table: an elaborate piece of decorative work in bronz¢ 
and a most attractive bronze statuette of Venus. Mr. Frere was so austere in his 
presentation of his finds that the only reference he made to this statuette was to say 
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it had been found in a pit. Is it wise—is it even safe—so to flout the goddess of 
Beauty and of Love? 

Mr. Frere has an excuse to hand: he was proving to us that urban life—and 
urban life civilized enough to have piped water—survived at Verulamium well into 
the fifth century. That is a real and lasting contribution to the history of England. 
I, for one, am sometimes haunted by the vision of the gipsy-like people who lit 
their fires and cooked their stew on the mosaic floors of the Roman villa at Wit- 
combe. It is something that this a A vision is not true of all England. A 
consequence of Mr. Frere’s discoveries, and of others in the field, is that we shall 
soon have to evaluate afresh what may be called the Sub-Roman element in the 
Dark Age civilization of our country. 

I think most people who go to Rome are enchanted by the name of one of its 
few Gothic churches: S$. Maria sopra Minerva. Recent work on a very modest 
scale by our Fellow Captain Stewart Gracie on the site of a recently demolished 
church at Frocester has once again shown how our English churches are, more 
often than is generally supposed, if not on the site of a temple of Minerva at least 
on the abode of the Lares of a Roman villa. I do not know if I am parochial—or 
should I say provincial—in thinking that this superposition is a characteristic of 
south-western England; all the instances that come to my mind—Swynbrook near 
Burford, Woodchester, Bisley, Lower Swell, St. Mary de Lode at Gloucester, and 
now Frocester, fall into a narrow area. It is a subject that, I think, deserves further 
attention. It is not unfamiliar in Burgundy—the great abbey of Cluny, for example, 
was built on the site of a Roman villa—but I do not think the question of the 
superposition of church on villa has been worked out in England. I do not suggest 
that you dig up the nave of our great church at Cirencester; but you might 
peers keep a Sw tesserae in your pocket and ask the sexton if he ever finds their 

ike when he digs a grave. 

Under the auspices of the Council for British Archaeology a new branch as been 
added to our studies: that of Industrial Archaeology. As a member of a family that 
took to industrial manufacture in 1805 I welcome it very warmly, and wish I were 
young enough to become one of its exponents. It seems to me quite out of scale 
that we should spend so much of our energies and resources in digging up deserted 
villages—that could well wait—while the monuments of British industry—mills, 
millhouses, factories, and even workers’ cottages—go uninvestigated and un- 
recorded. In Gloucestershire, I know, they begin in the seventeenth century, if not 
earlier; in the North, I believe, their history is no less long. Modern prosperity 
and new developments in manufacture menace them on every hand; but except for 
the work of a few lonely pioneers we do nothing about it. It is a matter in which 
co-operation is needed, between the economic history departments of universities, 
schools of architecture, architectural historians, local archivists, and the Business 
Archives Council. I very much hope that the C.B.A. will be able to organize such 
work and can assure them of the support of our Society. _ 

Early in February the Executive unanimously recommended to Council that 
the Gold Medal of the Society, the highest honour we can bestow, should be awarded 
to Sir Leonard Woolley. At the time of the first resolution we knew he was not in 
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good health, but hoped it was no more than the not unusual malaise of a man who 
had entered on his eightieth year. By the time the Council made the award, with 
equal unanimity, we knew that the illness was serious. I wrote to the Medallist 
Designate at once and know that the news came in time to give him pleasure. He 
died on 20th February. 

It would have been my privilege, in investing him with the medal, both to ex. 
press our regard and admiration for him, and briefly to summarize the services to 
archaeology which had caused the award to be made. Today, alas, there can be no 
award and no investiture; but I wish none the less to speak of Sir Leonard Woolley 
and his work. 

He was a parson’s son and a member of a large family, and was educated ona 
scholarship at a school for parsons’ sons, St. John’s, Leatherhead, and, again ona 
scholarship, at New College, which he entered in 1899, intending to be ordained, 
Once there, his capacities matured; he gained a Second in Greats in 1903, anda 
Second in Theology in 1904. It is worth recording, I think, that fort he first school 
he studied Greek sculpture; the course was highly conventional (I took it myself 
and speak with knowledge), but at least taught observation and description anda 
basic study of style; and for the second he had to approach a good deal of the 
Old Testament as set texts, and so to gain that knowledge of its books as historical 
documents which is essential to any archaeologist who takes Asia Minor as his field. 
By the time he took his Schools in Sacra Theologia he was aware that he had no 
vocation to be a priest, but he intended to become a schoolmaster. In his Introduc- 
tion to Dead Towns and Living Men—published in 1954 and the book that came 
nearest to being his autobiography—he credits Warden Spooner with the decree 
issued in the summer of 1904, in his last term at Oxford, that he should be an 
archaeologist. Warden Spooner was at times a genius, but I think one may suspect 
the hidden hands of Haverfield and Myres behind. The college enabled Woolley to 
travel in France and Germany for a year; he saw life and, we may imagine, discovered 
his gift for languages. In 1905 he was appointed Assistant Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, of which my brother, Arthur Evans, was still Keeper. Evans 
was just producing his classification of the Knossian civilization into nine periods; 
and, at the height of his powers, was bringing to full life the civilization that he had 
discovered. The Ashmolean was at that time a focus of living archaeology, and 
Woolley responded to it. Museum work was not enough; in 1906 he emerged 
from it and began to work under Haverfield at Corbridge as an untrained ex- 
cavator. The Corbridge report for that year is, indeed, by Woolley; he was in 
charge for four of the five weeks’ excavation, which turned out to be more important 
than had been expected. In the following year, 1907, he supervised the work and 
had the pleasure of discovering the famous lion, but did not prepare the report, 
for in October he left England for Egypt. There he worked in Nubia with Randall 
Maclver, and learned much of the scholarship of excavation, in a field that was 
extremely rich in finds but not of crucial importance. He made smaller digs on his 
own account and learned still more of technique. He madea small excavation, never 
properly published, in Sicily; planned a dig at Leptis Magna that was frustrated 
by political conditions, and in 1912 was appointed to direct the dig at Carchemish 
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for the Trustees of the British Museum. His discoveries were sensational and are 
well known; for the first time, we may guess, he had reason to regret that he was no 
epigraphist. 

Hogarth, who had planned and directed the dig in its early stages, was able to 
come back and visit Carchemish in 1912 and 1914, in Woolley’s earlier time 
there. Hogarth was traveller and explorer before he was archaeologist, and we 
may probably detect his inspiration in the journey from Akaba to the Dead Sea that 
Woolley undertook with T. E. Lawrence early in 1914 in the off season; a journey 
which they jointly published in a book entitled The Wilderness of Sin—a book of 
scholarship and imagination which still keeps the enthusiasm of youth. 

The First World War brought the excavation of Carchemish to an end, and 
Woolley found a certain wry fulfilment in Intelligence work on the Staff in Egypt. 
He was a prisoner of war in Turkey from 1916 until the end of the war; nothing 
suggests that it was a particularly bitter imprisonment. There were only five 
prisoners in the camp. At thirty-six a man who has worked hard, as Woolley had, 
may profit by enforced leisure that gives him time to look both backwards and 
forwards. Woolley occupied himself in writing sketches in the manner of Black- 
wood's Magazine; there is no question but that it was at this time that his literary 
style acquired the polish that stood him in good stead in the years to come. 

The war over, he finished the excavation at Carchemish, under difficulties, 
worked for the Egypt Exploration Fund at Tell-el-Amarna, and in 1922 began for 
the British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania what was to be the major 
work of his life—the excavations at Ur of the Chaldees—work that continued for 
thirteen years. He did this Society the honour of giving us the first fruits of his 
discoveries, both in communications at meetings and in the Antiquaries Fournal. 
There had not been such excited meetings since the early days of Knossos, and 
the printed accounts helped to ensure the lasting success of our Journal, then only 
in its third year. . 

You will not expect me, a mere medievalist, to recount the splendid procession 
of cities which he discovered at Ur, nor even to catalogue the beauties of the more 
sensational objects that he unearthed. Even Woolley, a worker of fantastic energy, 
was sometimes overwhelmed by the riches of the site, though he never failed in 
their imaginative interpretation. He had, indeed, the two great gifts of a born 
excavator: the flair for the exploitation of a site, and the vision that can make the 
disjecta membra of a civilization come to life. 

Ur remains as Woolley’s chief monument, but it is far from being his only 
contribution to the history of Asia Minor. He worked in the middle thirties at 
Al Mina near Antioch, where he did much to clear up the question of the import— 
export business between Syria and the Aegean, and also, both before and after the 
last war, at Atchana—Alalakh, where he discovered and again brought to life the 
history of a small and ancient and unknown kingdom. Again the Antiquaries 
had the privilege of publication, this time as a Research report. In 1939 Woolley 
was invited by the Government of India to advise them on the work of their 
department of Archaeology; it was a short appointment and he could make only 
a superficial survey. When war broke out he was attached to the Department of 
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Public Relations, and gradually became involved in the creation of the Monv- 
ments service for the protection of buildings, works of art, and archives in occupied 
territory; a service which the world owes to a few energetic Fellows of this Society, 
notably Sir James Mann, Lord Crawford, and Sir Mortimer Wheeler, with the 
influential help of the then Archbishop of Canterbury. From 1943 to 1946 
Woolley was Archaeological Adviser to the Civil Affairs Directorate. Some of us 
wished at the time that he might have been fiercer in his attacks on official Philis- 
tinism and less cognizant of the profound apathy of the British demos to works of 
art: but possibly in the long run his way got as much done as any other and with 
less friction. 

Every archaeologist should be a good story-teller, and every archaeologist I have 
known whose work lay in the Near and Middle East has met the obligation. 
Woolley was an admirable raconteur; 1 shall always remember how he made a 
devastatingly wet Sunday morning in Antioch a time of delight. And every good 
archaeologist has a Golden Legend of stories that are told about himself. So had 
Woolley. Indeed I like to think that tonight, in the quiet desert under the high- 
vaulted Arabian sky, men remember him round the camp fire and tell some chapters 
of his saga. They may or may not be wholly true, but I hope and think that they 
are worthy of him. 
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BAGULEY HALL: THE SURVIVAL OF PRE-CONQUEST 
BUILDING TRADITIONS IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY: 


By J. T. F.S.A., and C. F. 


Tue timber-framed houses of south Lancashire and Cheshire first became familiar 
to antiquaries through the publication between 1851 and 1859 of Turner and 
Parker’s Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. In 1884 the architect Henry Taylor 
produced a more extended study entitled O/d Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire that 
remains today the best general account of the subject. Subsequently the only impor- 
tant addition to knowledge was the detailed description of the Lancashire halls for 
the Victoria County History, published between 1906 and 1914. Thereafter little 
work has been done on them, and certainly nothing comparable to the studies of 
timber-framed buildings in Sussex, Essex, or the midlands. As a group these 
northern houses are remarkable for their heavy timbering and a contrasted ‘black- 
and-white’ effect which is more marked than anywhere else in England. 

The few people who recognized the interest of these buildings tended to dismiss 
their structural characteristics as a local peculiarity caused by retarded economic 
and social development in north-west England and to see their historical value solely 
in terms of the family history of their builders. This paper deals with what is prob- 
ably the earliest and certainly the most remarkable house in this group, Baguley 
Hall, which we will analyse and relate to some early building traditions of north- 
west Europe. 

Baguley Hall stands on the former northern fringe of Cheshire about six miles 
south of Manchester (fig. 1), an area which in recent years has been absorbed within 
the growing bounds of that city. While the corporation proceeded to develop the 
district around as part of the Wythenshawe housing estate, the hall, long since fallen 
in the social scale, remained in use as a farmhouse until the tenancy expired, since 
which time the building has been used as a corporation timber store. The late 
Mr. Fred Crossley put the matter thus: ‘For a century and a half it was used for 
agricultural purposes, now a worse fate has befallen it, being the centre of a “pre- 
fab” housing estate, . . . another word for despoliation.’* This bitter comment 
notwithstanding, the corporation, when considering what to do with the hall, had 
prepared by the city architect a splendid series of large-scale measured drawings 
which must constitute as good a record of a timber-framed house as exists anywhere. 
We are greatly indebted to the city architect, Mr. Leonard Howitt, for providing 
us with the set of prints which made this study possible, and indeed caused us to 
embark upon it. We are also indebted to the Estates Department of Manchester 
Corporation for giving us access to the building on several visits. 

The house as it now stands (pl. xxv) has an open timber hall of the middle years 
of the fourteenth century, aligned approximately north and south with brick wings 


* This paper was published with the aid of a 2 F. H. Crossley, Timber Building in England 
grant from the Council for British Archaeology. (1951), p- 127. 
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at each end. The south wing appears to be entirely of late-seventeenth-century brick 
and is either an addition of that date or a complete reconstruction of whatever stood 
there before; the north wing, which contained the ‘service’ quarters, is of medieval 
date and is refaced in brick. Despite exterior repairs to the timberwork in the nine. 
teenth century the open hall has preserved its original character and much of its 
highly remarkable plan, and is in bce the only part of the original house still stand. 
ing. It is entered on the west side through a porch which is an addition of the late 
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sixteenth century. The doorway into the hall proper has a two-centred head with 
a moulded label that was once surmounted by a finial (pl. xxvid and fig. 2). The 
size of the doorway has been reduced in the nineteenth century by an inner frame. 
The label is carved from two large pieces of wood that are applied to the framing, 
and the scale and massiveness of the detail are typical of the whole building. The 
label moulding and the base of the destroyed finial suggest a date in the fourteenth 
century. 

The evidence of date throughout the hall is slight, since all that can be said of the 
mouldings generally (fig. 3) is that although they are not very conclusive they 
would not be inappropriate in the fourteenth century. 
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Inside the building a screens passage is divided from the main body of the hall, 
in the manner typical of Lancashire, by a spere-truss, and the hall itself is of two 
bays not quite equal in size (plan, fig. 4). We need not enumerate comparative 
examples of a plan which is common enough in the late middle ages—with minor 
variations—in midland and southern England. What we do think a highly extra- 
ordinary feature is the unusual outline of the plan, the slightly bowed-out sides that 
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do not appear to have been recorded in any other standing building. Henry Taylor 
did not notice it,! and it is likely that his plan was based on an inadequate number 
of measurements. To say that is no criticism of a very useful book that has not been 
superseded after three-quarters of a century, but it does emphasize the need to 
re-examine all the medieval timber-framed halls in Lancashire and Cheshire. The 
true internal widths at Baguley are as follows: at the north wall and the spere-truss, 
27 ft. 6 in.; at the open truss, 29 ft. 3 in.; and at the south end, 28 ft. 3 in. The 
variation in these measurements, which is at the most 1 ft. 9 in., had important 
repercussions in the processes of construction and erection. The laying of the stone 


? Henry Taylor, O/d Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire, pl. 1. 
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base walls and the cutting of the timber cills to an obtuse angle must have demanded 
greater precision than was normally called for in a building of this type. So impor. 
tant was the change of direction to the master carpenter that he undertook the great 
labour of trimming the two principal supports of the open truss to conform to it, 
The inner and outer faces of the post on the east side are cut to a very obtuse angle, 
so obtuse as hardly to be noticeable, yet this apparently insignificant deviation from 
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straight lines is carefully carried up the post’s full height of 13 ft. Less care has 
been taken with the opposite post which has not been shaped to the same extent 
outside, but inside is perhaps more angularly cut than appears from the drawing. 
The shaping can be seen clearly in the shadow cast by the eaves. The deliberate 
angularity of plan and structure has been stressed in view of misunderstandings 
in certain quarters; it has been suggested to us that the unusual shape has been 
caused by distortion of the timber frame through spreading of the roof truss, a view 
we do not feel called upon to rebut in detail, for, although some spreading of the 
timbers has occurred at truss level, this affected the verticality of the side walls and 
not their position on the ground where the plan was taken. Bs 
It is perhaps surprising that the upper or south end of the hall does not diminish 
to the same width as the spere-truss. Moreover the position of the side windows 
at the south end is unusual in being so close to the south wall; they might be 
expected to throw light in front of the dais or high table, rather than directly on tt, 
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thus suggesting that the hall has been truncated. On the other hand the roof might 
seem open to a contrary interpretation, since an original roof truss must have existed 
where the present brick wall now stands, into which the curved brace still carrying 
the central purlin at that end was tenoned. A possible explanation of this is that 
the hall originally comprised two equal bays, each about 19 ft. 6 in. long, and each 
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Fic. 4. Plan of surviving medieval work. 


subdivided to give overall symmetry; the north bay included the spere-truss, the 
south bay a roof truss that, on the evidence of the building alone, could either have 
marked the position of the high table or have divided a private chamber from the 
hall. The analogy of Samlesbury Hall! prior to its drastic alteration in 1835 en- 
ables us to decide which of these alternatives was the probable one. A carved 
beam placed just below the lower purlins spanned the hall and was she by 
two posts, while between each post and the side wall was a doorway with a cinque- 
foiled head. The whole arrangement seems to have been an insertion of the late 
fifteenth century. At Baguley we envisage two planks instead of posts, supporting 


1 Taylor, O/d Halls, pl. xxiv. 
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a tie-plank above which was a king-post and a closed truss, with, presumably, two 
doors flanking the dais and leading to a chamber or private room which lay beyond, 
The arrangement of the opposite end of the house must also have differed con- 
siderably from what it is today; the way the ends of the north wall butt against the 
posts of the side walls shows that originally the house extended for at least one more 
bay in which was situated the service quarters. The present timber-framed north 
wing, a later replacement of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, cannot be more 
closely dated because all its timberwork is concealed by plaster. The original 
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arrangement was probably as indicated in the reconstructed plan (fig. 5), a passage 
to the kitchen—which was then a detached structure—passing between a pantry 
and buttery. 

So far the plan is fairly orthodox. Many of its features could be paralleled with 
minor variations in midland and southern England and perhaps an exactly com- 
parable plan could be found, except, that is, for the extraordinary bowed outline 
of the hall. Inevitably the phrase ‘boat-shaped house’ comes to mind, and the classic 
Danish site of Trelleborg. Of this more will be said later. 

So much for the plan; let us now consider the structure of the building. On first 
sight the exterior astonishes the visitor with the massiveness of its timberwork; the 
principal post and the cusped struts halved into each other and set diagonally like 
a St. Andrew’s cross are all quite exceptionally large. The main post is 2 ft. 7 in. 
wide and, inside, the attached shaft for the open truss has been carved in the solid, 
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giving a maximum thickness of 1 ft. 2 in., a truly heroic timber (fig. 6). The inter- 
mediate posts are not much smaller, being about 1 ft. 9 in. wide by 7 in. thick, 
enough to make two principal posts for the average early-fifteenth-century hall in 
southern England. The subsidiary timbers are just as remarkable. The door lintel 
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Fic. 6. Baguley Hall, long section of the hall, looking west. 


is 2 ft. 7 in. deep with a thickness of 7 in., a thickness that is constant for nearly 
all the timbers. The depth of the window lintels is 2 ft. 1 in., and of the middle rails 
1 ft. 10 in. The wall-plates are 1 ft. 8 in. deep, and the cornice, which serves no 
structural purpose, has the respectable size of 10 in. by 6 in. Everything else is on 
the same scale—even the window mullions are 7 in. square. Nor is this order of 
size confined to the outer walls. The north wall of the screens passage with its three 
doors is composed of timbers uniformly 7 in. thick. The main structural elements 
are two posts corresponding to the apres each 1 ft. 9 in. wide, which provide 
support for a slightly larger tie-beam no less than 28 ft. long. The king-post has 
the astonishing width of 4 ft. 2 in. at the bottom of its splayed base, and before the 
heads of the doorways were mutilated the intermediate posts must have been even 
wider, about 4 ft. 6 in. All the other timbers are of proportionate sizes; even the 
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common rafters, which are relatively slight, are 12 in. by 7 in. The term ‘hea 
timbering’ so often used in descriptions of medieval houses needs here to be 
replaced by a timber equivalent of ‘megalithic’.! 

It is common in referring to timber buildings to talk of post and beam construc. 
tion, but here those words do not really convey the right idea. A beam usually has 
a squarish section,? whereas these are really planks, es in width and length but 
all cut to a uniform thickness of 7 in. Baguley Hall, in fact, is not built in a post 
and beam technique, but in a form of plank construction. This produces a rather 
remarkable result. The north wall (fig. 7), which is 33 ft. high to the apex of the 
infilling and 27 ft. 6 in. wide, has a uniform thickness of 7 in. from top to bottom, 
not a single original timber showing any variation from this thickness—every one 
was measured in the course of the corporation survey—and the infilling is rendered 
flush with the wood. The same applies to the side walls with the sole exception of 
the posts supporting the main truss, but even those are pared back to the standard 
thickness as far as possible. 

Anyone who knows the general run of timber-framed buildings in the midlands 
and the south of England will find this an altogether unfamiliar ) oly It is usual 
in medieval timber buildings of whatever size or quality for the wall structure to be 
revealed by projecting posts, wall-plates, cill beams, and rails, and in fact it is so 
difficult to conceal these that the student of old buildings is rarely in any doubt 
whether he is dealing with a timber-framed house, however much it may have been 
altered, because of the obtrusiveness of these members. 

Comparison with any ‘normal’ timber-framed house makes it obvious that at 
Baguley we are not dealing with a crude and exceptionally heavy version of the 
constructional methods used in the English lowlands, but what seems to be the only 
known example in Britain of a totally different technique. Nevertheless it is cus- 
tomary to explain the greater size of timbers that some houses display by reference 
to the availability of large oaks, coupled sometimes with an implied lack of refine- 
ment in northern carpenters’ skills. Mr. Fred Crossley wrote to this effect: ‘in the 
north of England timber of heavier scantling is used than in the South, for two 
possible reasons; the forests were less decimated for shipbuilding and ironworks, 
and the heavy stone slates used for roofing required greater strength to support 
them; the stronger timbering is therefore to be found in the Midland and the 
north ...’.3 Our analysis suggests that for Baguley at least this explanation is 
inadequate, that we are dealing here not with the result of an ample local supply 
of timber but with a manifestation of a quite different structural principle, the 
like of which seems not to have been recorded in England. Certainly no one who 
has seen Baguley will attribute its peculiarities to inadequate skill on the part 
of the carpenter, the quality of whose work is to be seen in the cusping on the 
spere-truss. 


To turn now to the details of the side walls, the unusual diagonally-set braces, 


™ ‘Megaxylic’ was suggested in the discussion but the distinction drawn in the text may help to 
following the paper. clarify the problem under discussion. 

2 Strictly speaking a beam is any horizontal 3 Crossley, Timber Building, p. 112. 
member rather than one of a particular proportion, 
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each in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, are one of the most striking features of the 
hall. They are broad cusped planks halved together and mortised and tenoned into 
the vertical planks, the cusps being hollowed on the face of the braces. Many of 
the external timbers are heavily patched, but there can be no doubt that they retain 
their original form. The purpose of these struts is to keep the upright and horizontal 
timbers 1n a rigid relation to each other, so preventing distortion of the framework, 
It is impossible to be sure that no other English example exists, yet once more the 
contrast with normal timber-framed practice in the lowlands is marked. Posts and 
beams in the walls of the earliest lowland timber houses are joined together by long 
heavy curved braces to form rigid triangles; they appear to be in general use in the 
second half of the fourteenth century and continued in use until about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, becoming larger and straighter, and of steadily diminishing 
scantlings, yet never losing their obvious affinity with the earliest examples.! 

On our first visit to Baguley Hall we were greatly impressed by one of its most 
obvious features, the door lintel (fig. 6); like the rest of the timber, it is a plank, no 
less than 2 ft. 7 in. deep. No one approaching it could fail to be impressed, yet 
the carpenter did not make it so large merely for effect. Basically the doorway com- 
prises a short wide plank placed as a lintel between two long planks, each of the 
full 13 ft. wall height, which form the jambs, and under the lintel are two shaped 
planks forming the two-centred door head. The essential structural elements of 
plank jambs rising the full height of the wall, and a plank lintel, are never found 
in the midlands and the south of England. There post and beam construction was 
normal throughout the fourteenth century and no doubt earlier, if examples have 
survived. 

A minor aspect of wall construction is the infilling between the timberwork. 
Into the edges of the planks have been cut slots of rectangular section about 1 in, 
wide and 1} in. deep, into which were wedged quite large laths, to serve as the basis 
for daub. The grooves are remarkably deep and carefully cut for such a purpose, 
when quite a shallow V-shaped groove would have served equally well. Again an 
illuminating contrast may be made with the methods familiar south of the Trent, 
where a few large wattles are either sprung into a very shallow groove or into 
holes drilled with an auger to receive them. It would be possible to explain the 
slots at Baguley by superior workmanship, by assuming that the carpenter did the 
job better than was strictly necessary, but it is an unsatisfactory explanation akin 
to those which account for the massive timberwork by plentiful supplies of oak, or 
the bowed sides of the hall by personal fancy on the part of the builder. In this 
detail as in the major constructional features we are dealing with a craft tradition, 
inherited, in this case, from the days when the walls were entirely of timberwork 
with one plank grooved into the next sufficiently carefully to make a tight-fitting 
joint. Such a groove, of necessity deeper than the shallow notching demanded by 
pliable wattles, persisted in use like so many constructional features long after its 
original function had disappeared. 

An early and well-known example isthe‘Clergy _ illustrated in N. Lloyd, 4 History of the English 


House’ at Alfriston, Sussex, owned by the National House, p. 205. 
Trust; a late one at Bignor in the same county is 
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The first feature a visitor perceives on entering the hall is the ‘service’ doors 
(pl. xxvid); three doorways with jambs of great size, their heads being cut in a 
massive plank; comparison may be made with the nearly contemporary doors of 
the Essex manor house of Tiptofts, near Saffron Walden, which, like the rest of 
that house, are built in the normal post and beam technique.! Structurally, the 
first point to notice is that the side walls and the cross wall at Baguley are built 
quite independently, with so little attempt to join the two that there is not a single 


joint in the whole height, nor is there a purpose-made corner post, the junction 


being formed by two separate planks simply butted against each other. If we 
examine the construction of the cross wall (fig. 7) more closely, the explanation 
is clear; it is because neither the end planks nor the two planks of the outer walls 
have any real structural importance for the cross wall. The cross wall is conceived 
in terms of two heavy vertical planks ye oer a cross plank whose ends project 
to notch over the wall-plates and so tie the whole structure together. Hence the 
differences in size, the main planks being 21 in. wide, those at the ends only 16 in. 

Of course with timbers of the size used at Baguley it is of purely academic 
significance that the various parts of the structure are not more intimately con- 
nected, since the sheer weight of the tie-beam ensures its stability and that of the 
adjacent walls. Despite this lack of practical importance, the contrast with normal 
timber-framed practice is remarkable; in the latter, for example at Chapel Farm in 
the parish of Wigmore,? the stability of a partition wall depends on the two end 
posts which form part of the side walls, all the timbers between them being second- 
ary and properly called studs. Chapel Farm is a house of the early fifteenth century, 
not so very different in date from Baguley Hall. The completely studded end wall 
is, however, a late development of the medieval timber-framed system, and at an 
earlier period the cross or end walls did have a more important structural function, 
about which something must be said to avoid confusion with the method used at 
Baguley. This form of construction is associated with halls having an aisled ground 
plan, where the roof is supported by pairs of posts running the length of the build- 
ing, or with those plans pear from it in which only the open truss bestrides the 
hall in a single span.3 In such buildings, widespread in the — lowlands, the 
end walls of the hall have two main posts corresponding to the freestanding posts, 
and on a ground plan alone it would be difficult to differentiate them from the con- 
struction found at Baguley. Thus in Mancetter manor house,* which is derived 
from the aisled hall, and is nearly contemporary with Baguley Hall, the posts of the 
main or open truss have been replaced by a truss of a single span. Hence on the 
ground plan we would have much the same indications as at Baguley, a pair of posts 
in the end wall, a spere-truss, and the clear span of the open truss; but the com- 
parison cannot safely proceed further. | 

At Mancetter the junction between the side walls and the cross walls is marked 
by structurally important posts which are noticeably absent at Baguley. 

Another difference between them is in the relative height of the posts; in the 

R.C.H.M., Essex, i, 351-3. Arch. Fourn. cxii (1956), 87-90. 


* R.C.H.M., Herefordshire, iii, 209, with plan * VC.H. Warwick, iv, 118, with plan and 
and sections. sections. 
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lowland construction the posts carry a tie-beam well above the heads of the wall 
plates, whereas the vertical planks in the manner of Baguley carry a tie at the same 
level as the wall-plates. The distinction is important, because it defines an absolutely 
fundamental difference between two building traditions. 

At Baguley Hall it is apparent that the two large planks above the tie, looking 
superficially like queen-posts, have really nothing to do with the roof; they do not 
even support the collar-plank and might be described as studs. Upon the tie-plank 
stands a king-post, above which is a collar-plank. A central purlin is tenoned into 
the collar and a solid curved bracket, very large, is tenoned into both collar and 
king-post, so that we have here a superficial resemblance to a king-post and collar. 
purlin construction of typical lowland English type, as at Tiptofts in Essex. 

The most complicated element of a building 1s generally the roof, the develop- 
ment of which has still not received sufficient attention. The first and most important 
feature of the roof of Baguley Hall is that it has no ridge-piece (fig. 7); moreover, 
since it has neither principal rafters nor side purlins we may be inclined to class 
it as a trussed rafter roof. Yet it does not strictly fall into line with most roofs of 
that category where a collar at least is essential; south-eastern England provides 
innumerable examples for comparison. It may be noted in passing that the ashlar- 
pieces which almost invariably go with trussed rafters are not provided at Baguley; 
indeed, they could not be incorporated because the cornice is not in the normal 
position to support them, the proportions of the wall-plates, being planks, making 
it impossible. Each pair of common rafters has a pair of curved scissor-braces, 
carried up in a double or reversed curve so that the brace makes an easy joint at the 
top with the rafter. Where they cross, the scissor-braces are supported by a central 
purlin, chamfered and stopped on its lower edges between every pair of braces 
(pl. xxvia). The purlin was presumably intended to keep the common rafters 
from leaning to north or south with the aid of curved braces tenoned into the king- 
post (fig. 6); a form of structure intended to achieve the same result as the collar- 
purlin in the south by inverting its main structural components. It was, as the 
drawings show, unsuccessful. The open truss with collar-beam and deep braces 
forming a two-centred arch might also proclaim a southern origin save for two 
peculiarities: the king-post is set above, not below, the collar, and the central 
purlin is tenoned into the collar instead of being supported by the king-post. The 
whole has a misleading likeness to Sutton Courtenay, which is typical of a large 
class of lowland roofs. 

The spere-truss, superficially much like any other of its kind, is also unusual. 
The posts in the side walls are made nearly square (18 in. by 15 in.) and for the 
same reason as in the main truss, to provide stability in the absence of a tie-plank. 
The depth of the collar-plank is 2 ft. 7 in., that of the two short spur-ties 2 ft. 
the standard width here is 8 in. The king-post and its braces repeat the structure 
of the open truss, but the spere-posts do not support the collar, as they would ina 
contemporary lowland hall such as Mancetter. 

We can infer something of the character of the truss above the dais from its 
remaining fragment, the big bracket which is now embedded in the brick wall 
This bracket was presumably tenoned into a king-post like its fellow at the north 
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end, and its size implies that it too stood on a tie-plank. The tie-plank required 
support which the walls did not provide, hence we must suppose a pair of planks 
like those at the north end. These planks, we suppose, terminated the sides of the 
dais, just as two posts did at Samlesbury before that hall was mutilated in 1835. 
The tie-plank would then have formed the head-beam of a canopy, curving down, 
probably, to a moulding applied to the partition wall. Thus the dais would have 
been flanked, as it was at Samlesbury, by two short passages leading to a bower 
or chamber, or whatever such a private apartment was called in the north. 

So far we have been considering the structure of the hall, the massive timbers, 
the unusual heavy plank construction, and the remarkable shape of the plan which 
we referred to earlier as ‘boat-shaped’. The interpretation of these facts must now 
engage our attention. 

We have already pointed out that the obvious analogy for the plan of Baguley 
Hall is to be found in the ‘boat-shaped’ barrack buildings of Trelleborg, built about 
a.D. 1000.1 The bowing-out of the sides is there much more pronounced and 
regular, but all we claim for Baguley is that it has the last vestiges of this ancient 
tradition of planning. In any case the Trelleborg structures were military works of 
royal inspiration in which an unusually high standard of setting out was attained; 
elsewhere constructional standards were lower. The first house in the British Isles 
known to display this feature seems to have been the one discovered at Glendarragh 
in the Isle of Man,? where the irregularity of the incurved walls points to far more 
primitive building techniques than those of Trelleborg, and the same is true of the 
Jarlshof house.3 

The excavation plans of these houses differ from Baguley in many important 
respects with the exception of the bowed-out sides. The Braaid house, Glen- 
darragh, had entrances in the gable ends; the Jarlshof house was similar; and at 
Trelleborg, where there were both side and end entrances, those at the ends were 
probably the more important. Since no other boat-shaped house has anything like 
the screens passage that exists at Baguley and in nearly every medieval house in 
this country, it has been suggested to us that the bowed walls represent an eccentric 
deviation from normal English planning rather than an outmoded survival from 
an earlier age. This is unlikely. There is no reason why house plans and building 
techniques should not at any given period show a blending of traditions drawn 
from different cultures, although no one has yet worked out the development of 
the English house along those lines. If this concept of fusion be adopted as a 
principle of interpretation, we have in Baguley Hall a plan which conforms in 
most respects to the standards established in southern England during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. It is not an up-to-date plan by those standards, 
but it retains in a vestigial outline the shape of h hall customary in a Scandinavian 


e008 § which had by then almost disappeared in the changes following the Norman 
onquest. 

If Trelleborg will provide an analogy for the plan, it will provide one for the 
structure. It is unnecessary for the present purpose to enter into the dispute about 
* Poul Norlund, Tre//eborg (Copenhagen, 1948). 3 J. R. C. Hamilton, Farlshof (1956), p. 107. 

* Antig. Fourn. xxii (1942), 39-53: 
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whether the barrack-houses had timber galleries, such as were included in the 
reconstructed house, or turf walls lined internally with wood.! Only the inner walls, 
the actual walls of the living-space, are relevant to Baguley. To quote the report: 


The outline of the house sites is formed by a double row of post-holes, on the outside round 
post-holes, on the inside oblong plank-holes which sometimes fuse together to make an un- 
broken runnel. ... All the circumstances indicate that the oblong plank-holes give the position 
of the actual wall, while the round outer holes have a subordinate function. The wall was 
constructed mostly of upright planks sunk into the earth, presumably joined at the edges by 
tongues and grooves. When the wall was to be erected, a long unbroken ditch or runnel was 
first dug. ... In certain of the houses the unbroken runnel was dug so deep that it was only 
necessary to dig further down for those planks which were the most important in the construc- 
tion. These can be seen very clearly on the ground plan; the transverse walls, the two gable 
doors, the two side-doors, diagonally opposite, and finally a wide double plank in the longitudi- 
nal walls a short distance from the middle of the house, always diagonally opposite like the side- 
doors. As a rule the corner planks had not such a deep foundation, and apparently they had 
no specially important constructional role.” 


If we look at Baguley in the light of these remarks, certain resemblances are ob- 
vious, provided some allowance is made for more than three centuries of alien 
influence following the Norman Conquest. Those planks which were the most im- 
portant in the construction can be seen very clearly on the ground plan; the trans- 
verse walls, the two side doors, and finally a wide double plank in the longitudinal 
walls. Unfortunately there is only one transverse wall left at Baguley, but its 
structural importance is unquestionable; it provides one of the main supports for 
the roof, through the immense king-post with its splayed foot. The true importance 
of the two side door-posts is hardly apparent in the ground plan; only the north 
post on each side readily shows its fall size at about 7 ft. from the ground, whereas 
the south posts have been considerably pared away at the bottom and retain their 
full width only near the top. Finally, in Norlund’s words, ‘a wide double plank in 
the longitudinal walls’; here, taking the four planks that flank the windows on each 
side as normal, they average 1 ft. 8 in. against the 2 ft. 7 in. of the middle planks, 
a sufficiently close correspondence. One other point made in the passage quoted is 
less easily related to Baguley, namely that ‘the corner planks . . . apparently had no 
specially important constructional role’. But, as was remarked above (p. 141), the 
north wall of the hall is hardly integrated with the side walls save by the tremendous 
tie-plank; none of the vertical planks is specially shaped or enlarged to providea 
link between the side walls and the cross wall, and we can perhaps assume a similar 
mode of construction at the original corners of the building. 

The all-important features of the cross wall are the two principal upright planks 
and the tie-plank. The same idea implicit in the Trelleborg house-plans comes out 
very clearly in the reconstruction, though we would not agree with the way the roof 
has been supported.3 It is also present in the stave churches, for example Opdal,! 
which belongs to an early-fourteenth-century group of these buildings, and it 1s 

Aarbager, 1952, pp. 162-5. * Gerda Boethius, Ha//ar, Tempel och Stat 
* Norlund, op. cit., p. 276. kyrkor (Stockholm, 1931), fig. 62 (section). 
3 Cf. Aarbeger, 1952, p. 158. 
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implicit in several reconstructions of stave churches known only from excavation.! 

Stave churches, indeed, provide structural analogies for Baguley Hall of a kind 
which cannot be inferred tom post-holes, however skilfully excavated. The con- 
struction of the main doorways, for example, with a plank lintel set between two 
vertical planks, is comparable to the stave church doorways—an early one from 
Flaa in Norway may be cited,? where the door head is cut in a single plank; in other 
churches, and particularly the late ones, two or three narrow planks are used. 
Although the comparison is not exact, the differences may readily be accounted for 
by centuries of separate and diverging development from common origins. 

The second detail is the method of bracing the walls with planks halved together 
ina St. Andrew’s cross. As with so many features in this house no exact English 
parallel is known to us,3 but this kind of construction is familiar enough, in a 
different structural context, in Scandinavia. Some years ago the eminent Swedish 
architectural scholar Dr. Gerda Boethius pointed out* the likeness between the 
cross-framing of Baguley Hall (pl. xxv) and the triforia of several stave churches 
such as Lom, where the St. Andrew’s cross is formed by two planks halved together. 
Moreover the side walls of many stave churches have pairs of long struts, reaching 
from cill to wall-plate, that are halved together in a similar way. We have not been 
able to find an illustration of a stave church drawn to a sufficiently large scale to be 
sure whether the struts are always planks or what are commonly understood as 
beams, though planks are more likely, as the famous engraving of Borgund church 
shows.5 

The most difficult aspect of Baguley Hall to relate to the general history of 
building is the roof, since its evaluation depends largely on what significance is 
attached to the scissor-braced principal rafters of stave churches; if they are an 
integral part of Scandinavian tradition then the Baguley roof may be too. On the 
other hand, in the present state of knowledge, it seems possible to regard them asa 
late specialized development with no bearing on house construction, from which it 
would follow that the scissor-braces at Baguley must be an importation from the 
English lowlands. In this uncertainty it is only possible to list some relevant con- 
siderations. The first is that the Baguley roof is fundamentally of trussed-rafter 
type, that is to say its associations are with south-east England where such roofs are 
the normal and indeed invariable type, rather than with cashire and Cheshire.® 
Within the trussed-rafter category scissor-trusses are nowhere common and in 
secular roofs are distinctly rare. Moreover the fact that most of the known examples 
are ascribed to the fourteenth century points to this form of construction meng 
fashionable then, and if this were indeed the case it would provide an histori 
setting in which the import of a distinctive lowland type of structure is inherently 
probable. The highly unusual reverse-curved form of the Baguley scissor-braces 


' Ibid., figs. 47-49. District F.C. x (1958), 8-9. 
* Anders Bugge, Norwegian Stave Churches (Oslo, + Boethius, op. cit., p. 119. 
1953), pl. 81. 5 Redrawn in K. J. Conant, Carolingian and 


5S. E. Rigold illustrates a house at Steventon Romanesque Architecture, 800-1200 (1959), p. 40. 
(Berks.) with cross-bracing of quite different appear- 6 J. T. Smith, ‘Medieval Roofs: a Classifica- 
ance from that at Baguley: Trams. Newbury and tion’, Arch. Fourn. cv (1958), 111-49. 
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is unparalleled. The notion implicit in these remarks, that English roofs are fre. 
quently the hybrid product of two traditions of carpentry, has been put forward 
elsewhere;! without discussing the matter further it will suffice to say that the 
combination of scissor-braces and king-post? is also unique. 

A prominent and decorative detail of the Baguley roof that strikes the eye is the 
widely splayed foot of the king-post at the north end; it is hardly necessary to say 
that we have not met its like in England, but at Vaga in Norway the base of a reset 
pilaster, part of an eleventh-century stave church now destroyed, has quite a close 
formal resemblance.3 

Baguley is the first standing building for which a ‘boat-shaped’ plan has been 
claimed and certainly the only one for which there is adequate evidence, whether 
or not it be held to bear the interpretation here offered. Several other buildings in 
Lancashire and Cheshire resemble it in at least one respect—perhaps in more if 
fuller details were available. The hall of Radcliffe Tower (pl. xxviia), which was 
pulled down in the 1830's, was drawn and engraved for Whitaker, the historian of 
Whalley,+ and described by his informant in the following terms: “The plate 
annexed exhibits, from the upper end, the noble old hall, forty-three feet two inches 
in length, and in one part twenty-six feet, in another twenty-eight feet in width.’ 
Not, be it noted, that the hall was 26 ft. wide at one end and 28 ft. wide at the 
other; and the measurements themselves are very nearly those of Baguley. He 
continues: “The two massy principals which support the roof are the most curious 
specimens of ancient woodwork I have ever seen. The broadest piece of timber 
is two feet seven inches by ten inches. A wall plate... measures two feet by ten 
inches.’ Probably this was another example of plank construction, this time using 
a uniform thickness of 10 in. “The walls are finished at the square with a moulded 
cornice of oak. The pillar at the right has neither capital nor moulding, and 
appears to have been inserted at a later period, when the hall underwent a repair.’ 
The post in question is part of a spere-truss associated with an astonishing form 
of roof construction on whose details comment will be deferred for the moment. 
But it is interesting to see that the whole construction appears to be independent 
of the side walls, a feature which might be dismissed as an error in draughtsman- 
ship were it not for this and other correspondences with Baguley. This and the 
roof truss, which is again completely independent of the side walls, lacking even 
the tie-plank of Baguley, bring forcibly to mind the excavator’s insistence on the 
structural importance of the cross walls at Trelleborg. In discussing the wall 
structure there, Ngrlund goes on to say that between the principal, more deeply 
planted wall-planks were thin-tongued planks less deeply dug down. He continues: 
‘Since the interval between the grooved planks is at times considerably greater 
than the probable width of the planks themselves, one can assume that the vertical 
tongued planks were here replaced by horizontal pieces of board laid edge to 
edge over each other (cf. transverse wall).’ Although the evidence of a reconstruc- 


1 J. T. Smith, op. cit., pp. 140 ff. differentiate the latter the term ‘crown-post’ has 
2 The term ‘king-pest’ is here used to denote a _ been suggested: ibid. 

post supporting a ridge-piece and excludes the sort 3 Bugge, op. cit., pl. 34. 

of post that merely carries a collar-purlin; to 4 T. D. Whitaker, History of Whalley. 
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tion may not be strictly admissible in archaeological argument, the coincidence 
of the use of a mode of construction not elsewhere exemplified in the two buildings, 
one, moreover, for which no other parallel has been published, is most remarkable. 
Norlund concludes by saying, ‘it is certainly necessary to assume that the vertical 
planks were held together at the top by a top-plate or head-plate . . . with a groove 
in the lower edge which gripped down over the planks, tapered off to fit’. The 
walls of Radcliffe Tower look as if they were built of planks, but the detail of their 
representation is uncertain and of little evidential value. Nevertheless, bearing in 
mind the remark about the wall-plate measuring 2 ft. by 10 in., and the general 
impression of the engraving, we can nga assume a basic plank technique. 
As for the roof construction at Radcliffe Tower, it hardly needs our Baguley 
hypothesis of two schools of carpentry meeting to produce a hybrid type; here is 
a tie-beam, a plank perhaps, heavily cambered in accordance with fourteenth- 
century fashion, carrying the king-post and ridge-piece that form the pure 
tradition of north-west England. 

Something more must be said of this mode of roof construction in order to justify 
that remark and to set the Radcliffe spere-truss in its typological context. For this 
purpose we may take Westmorland, a county thickly settled by Norwegians in the 
early tenth century, which is also a county for which an inventory exists, compiled 
by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. The secular roofs of the 
county, with hardly an exception, fall into two groups; in all the medieval houses 
of any consequence a king-post and ridge structure is used; in barns the cruck 
truss is common. The late-fourteenth-century west wing of Preston Patrick Hall! 
provides a good example where the king-post carries a ridge-piece upon which the 
common rafters rest, and is supported by two big curved braces; the purlins are 
supported by two curious cleats or blocking pieces, placed on the curved braces 
almost as if they were an afterthought. In other words the carpenter’s main pre- 
occupation was to keep the king-post stable, purlins coming in as a later refinement 
of the structural system. That much is confirmed by the later Court Room roof? of 
¢. 1500 in the same house where a fully developed system of support for the purlins 
has appeared. This line of evolution agrees with the evidence Hs Radcliffe Towers, 
where an earlier and hitherto unrecorded stage of development may be seen, in 
which the king-post is all important; provided that it is adequately strutted, the 
common rafters need no other support.3 It stands on a form of tie-beam, though 
the engraving does not show it in a normal relation to the wall-plate. 

One detail of the roof deserves notice. The two struts to the king-post have at 
the foot an unusual curve, unparalleled anywhere so far as we know, that ap 
to be partly decorative and partly intended to base the strut more broadly at its 
junction with the tie-plank. So distinctive a detail (assuming it is accurately repre- 
sented) may be distantly related in both stru and decorative aspects to the 
fog and curved feet that are customary in the principal rafters of a stave 
church.4 


 R.C.H.M., Westmorland, p. 196 b; this roof R.C.H.M., Westmorland, pl. 105 and p. 196 a. 
and others in the same county are discussed briefly 3 J. T. Smith, op. cit., pp. 128-9. 
in J. T. Smith, op. cit. + Cf. Gol (Bugge, op. cit., pl. 83), etc. 
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This small detail at Radcliffe Tower is reminiscent of another at Tabley Old Hall 
in Cheshire,! where the king-post above the spere-truss had a rather unorthodox 
treatment. In all structural aspects this roof displays the methods of fourteenth. 
century carpenters in the midlands, where all its details could be found individually, 
it belongs to a class derived from the lowland aisled hall. But the curved junc- 
tion of the strut with the scissor-braces, and its proportions, which are those of a 
plank, may put it in the same category as Radcliffe Towers. Furthermore the 
tenuous decorative link with Radcliffe and Baguley may even find a structural 
parallel. A photograph,” looking towards the dais end, suggests faintly a change 
in the alignment of the great square-set purlins at the open truss, giving thema 
very obtuse angle on plan; slight, indeed, yet perhaps confirmed by a second photo- 
graph; looking to the spere-truss, showing a further change of alignment across the 
screens passage. Now that is almost exactly what happens at Baguley except that 
the changes are there more marked because they are represented in the layout of the 
walls, not at a point midway between them and the axis of the building. The splen- 
did roof of Tabley, built before 1382,4 is now a melancholy sight, lying collapsed in 
utter ruin without any adequate plans or drawings having been made.5 Having 
ourselves seen the recumbent wreck of the spere-truss we can at least, confirm the 
plank-like character of the braces. For the moment that is all that can be salvaged 
from Tabley Old Hall. 

One other house in our survey has a faint trace of bowed sides in its plan, perhaps 
because the side walls, originally of timber, have been rebuilt in stone. We refer to 
Smithells Hall, now owned by the Corporation of Bolton. Henry Taylor’s plan 
shows correctly a slight curvature in the south wall from the straight—-so slight that 
it could be explained as indifferent setting out when the wall was rebuilt. A more 
certain link with Baguley Hall can be seen in the wall of the service wing, where the 
heads of four doorways are cut into the soffit of a single large plank extending 
the full width of the hall, 25 ft. 3 in. deep and 6 in. wide. Above it the rest of the 
wall is clearly of plank construction, but unfortunately no such detailed record 
exists for Smithells as for Baguley, so we cannot discuss the structural details 
further. The comparative sections of the two houses show a strong likeness in the 
framing but completely different forms of roof structure; Smithells has true king- 
posts, supporting a ridge-piece, together with principal rafters and side purlins. 
Nevertheless, despite all the gaps in our knowledge, the use of a plank technique 
is enough to put this house into the same category as Baguley Hall and ally it some- 
what more distantly to the same Scandinavian tradition. It is noteworthy that at 
Smithells Hall, Radcliffe Towers, and Tabley Old Hall the doubtful evidence of a 
boat-shaped plan is in each case coupled with more definite structural links with 
a building practice rooted, we think, in Scandinavia. 

Archaeological evidence being of necessity scattered and fragmentary, it is only 
to be expected that appeals to Scandinavian tradition will not explain everything; 


1 Country Life, 14 July 1923, fig. 6; dddey 4 Ibid., p. $4. 

Square Sketch Book, ii (n.d.), pl. 26. 5 Some drawings were published in Addey Sguart 
2 Country Life, loc. cit., pl. 4. Sketch Book, ii, pls. 25-27. 
3 Ibid., pl. 6. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 60-65 and pl. rv (plan). 
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a. Baguley Hall: west side 


Pirate XXV 


4. Baguley Hall, from the south-east 
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a. Baguley Hall: the hall roof 


4. Baguley Hall, screens doorways. The left-hand doorway led to the kitchen 
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in particular, they will not explain the peculiarities of a hall as distant from areas 
of Danish or Norse settlement as Amberley Court in Herefordshire.! 

Only the plan of this house can possibly have any bearing on our subject; it was 

ublished, with long and cross sections, by the Royal Commission on Historical 
entenents in the second volume of its county inventory. It was built ‘probably in 
the first half of the fourteenth century’ as a timber-framed house, but the side walls 
of the hall were rebuilt in stone in the eighteenth century. As they now stand the 
slightly bowed-out sides might, like those at Smithells, be ascribed to the rebuilding 
were it not for the fact that the purlins also break alignment. Although it is only 
slight, such a deviation from the normal straight lines of purlins can iecily have 
been dictated by structural needs in what is a perfectly orthodox example of a not 
very common type of roof. The plan is that of a normal spere-truss hall of two and 
a half bays, in no fundamental respect different from the houses described pre- 
viously. Reference will be made later to a possible explanation of what, in terms 
of the cultural affinities discussed above, is a sport. 

More distantly such houses as the now demolished Old Hall at Stand near Wigan 
may be related to plank construction; here and elsewhere in south Lancashire the 
breadth of both principal posts and subsidiary timbers is so much greater than in 
the contemporaneous houses of south-east England as to imply a weakening or 
modification of the tradition most clearly represented by Baguley Hall, rather than 
the clumsiness of execution that springs from inexperience or lack of confidence on 
the part of the builder, which are the only other explanations hitherto advanced. 
Such an hypothesis can only be advanced very tentatively; what is needed is a 
comparative table of scantlings used in various parts of England at two or three 
dates in the late middle ages. 

So much for the archaeological evidence. Since we have said much about Scan- 
dinavian affinities, it remains to discuss the historical background. A map? of 
the overall pattern of Viking settlement revealed by parish names shows a fair 
number in west Lancashire with a sprinkling along the Cheshire border and in 
east Cheshire. Neither of these counties has yet been covered by the English 
Place Name Society, whose surveys will certainly intensify this pattern by including 
minor names. All but one of the houses referred to are in south Lancashire or east 
Cheshire, an area known from place-name and chronicle evidence to have been 
settled by Vikings in the tenth century. A second map demonstrates more clearly 
that the settlers in these areas came via Ireland, those in the Wirral at least havin 
been driven out of Dublin in gor. In our present state of knowledge of iene-chaped 
houses and plank construction it would be idle to attempt any distinction between 
Danish and Norwegian influence on English fourteenth-century practice, but it is 
worth mentioning that Baguley lies in a predominantly Danish district.3 In a wider 
setting, taking Britain as a whole, a settlement map such as appears in W. G. 
Collingwood’s Scandinavian Britain would include all but one of the certain or 
possible boat-shaped houses, from Jarlshof in Shetland to Thetford in Norfolk; 

* R.C.H.M., Herefordshire, ii, 137-8, with plan 3 F. T. Wainwright, ‘North-West Mercia, 
and sections. a.v. 871-924’, Trans. Historic Soc. of Lancs. and 
* Arch. Fourn. cxv (1958), fig. 20, p. 145. Cheshire, xciv (1942), 42. 
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all, that is, save Amberley Court in Herefordshire. Although it is not certain that 
this last house should be included at all, the possibility raises wider issues that may 
be faced here. Until a few years ago boat-shaped houses seemed to be associated 
solely with the Vikings; this idea had to be abandoned when such plans were dis. 
covered by excavation at the eighth-century Saxon settlement at Warendorf near 
Minster.! Since the continental context of such houses has widened in time and 
space, there is no reason why English examples should not be found outside the 
Scandinavian orbit. The problem of origins awaits further excavated evidence for 
its solution; the problem of Amberley Court requires a very detailed re-examination 
of the house. Whatever may come of such inquiries it is safe to see in the other 
houses described here a definitely Viking inspiration. 

In this attempt to discover a northern strain in the ancestry of the English house 
we have been forestalled by Mr. James Walton, who related the hogback tomb- 
stones of northern England, which have a bowed outline on plan, to the Trelleborg 
houses. A close connexion between the form of houses and funeral monuments 
is undoubted, and the assumption on this evidence alone that boat-shaped houses 
must formerly have existed in north-west England is perfectly sound. It is im- 
possible to deal here with Mr. Walton’s further contention that the cruck truss is 
also of northern origin, save to point out the striking contrast between the area 
where cruck construction prevails and the area of Scandinavian settlement. 

We may now summarize our conclusions about Baguley Hall and its related 
monuments. In varying degree they all show traces of Scandinavian influence in 
their plan or structure. We first discern them about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, still with something of the boat-shaped plan and much of the wall structure 
characteristic of Viking buildings three to centuries earlier. In the course of 
the next hundred years the most obvious Viking feature of the plan disappears 
entirely while the lowland importation of the spere-truss becomes universal. Stil, 
some features survive which cannot be traced in the south, notably the roof truss 
above the front of the dais and the typical north-western plan of an enclosed dais 
with two short passages beside it to the private rooms beyond. These by inference 
belong to a Scandinavian tradition. Structurally, the use of planks decreases 
steadily, so that the archaeologist tends to think of the later Lancashire halls as 
having unusually large but otherwise unremarkable posts and beams. The use of 
the king-post roof truss with a ridge-piece continues throughout the period dealt 
with, and for centuries after. 

If our arguments are sound, Baguley Hall and its nearly related buildings exem- 
plify those famous archaeological propositions established by Sir Cyril Fox con- 
cerning the continuity of culture in the highland zone of Britain, on the fringe of 
which stand most of the houses mentioned here. The significant passage for the 
present purpose may be taken not from the Propositions themselves, but from the 
body of the text:3 ‘In the lowland of Britain new cultures . . . tend to be imposed 


1 W. Winkelmann, ‘Eine Westfilische Siedlung Anglo-Danish House’, Antiquity, xxviii (1954) 
des 8. Jahrhunderts bei Warendorf ...’, Germania, 68-77. 
xxxii (1954), 189 ff. 3 Sir Cyril Fox, Personality of Britain (4th ed.) 
2 James Walton, ‘Hogback Tombstones and the pp. 40. 
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4. Baguley Hall: doorway into the hall, 


the hall, showing the open and spere-trusses 


a. Radcliffe Tower 
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on the earlier or aboriginal culture. In the Highland, on the other hand, these tend 
to be absorbed by the older culture. Viewed in another aspect, in the lowland you 
get replacement, in the Highland, fusion.’ It is just that process of fusion which 
can be seen at work in seer ee Lancashire, adopting the device of the 
spere-truss developed nearly a century before in the lowlands, and at the same time 
modifying its structural forms to those familiar in the north. That surely explains 
the remarkable spere-truss of Radcliffe Towers, which must mark the beginning 
of fusion; its function in the plan is the normal one of keeping draughts from the 
hall, yet structurally it is a proper roof truss using the architectural forms of the 
local highland tradition. The process of fusion can also be seen in the comparative 
sections.! Baguley preserves in its north wall the structural essence of Trelleborg, 
two vertical planks supporting a tie-plank that extends the full width of the hall 
Smithells has lost the two upright planks and has a second horizontal plank in 
which the door heads are cut. The ancient form remains; the structural substance 
has vanished. 

So in a very attenuated form Scandinavian building traditions were perpetuated 
in England right to the end of the middle ages, and indeed a continuous line of 
development can be traced in roofs right into the nineteenth century. This paper 
has dealt only with the most obvious remains of these traditions, though there are 
certainly others. And since timber houses of this type are virtually non-existent in 
Denmark and Norway our paradoxical conclusion is that the homes of the Vikings 
are best studied in the suburbs of Manchester. 


? Taylor, op. cit., pl. xxx. 


TILBURY FORT AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARTILLERY FORTIFICATION IN THE 
THAMES ESTUARY 


By A. D. Saunpgrs, M.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


By tradition the navy has been regarded as Britain’s prime defence against in- 
vasion, and permanent coastal defence has had a comparatively minor role. Yet 
the fallibility of sole reliance on the fleet was recognized, and was emphasized by 
the traumatic experience of the Dutch raid on the Medway in 1667. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Thames Estuary came to be fortified when the State began 
to accept its responsibilities for national defence. The Thames forms the most 
direct and obvious line of approach for an attack on the seat of government and 
centre of commercial power. The combination of a favourable wind and a flowing 
tide could enable a very swift approach, which would require an embarrassingly 
rapid mobilization of a field army to combat a landing force or to prevent a destruc- 
tive raid. 

Although the mouth of the Thames presents a wide and straight channel, the 
large areas of shallows and mudflats on either bank offer an obstacle to vessels of 
any draught (fig. 1). It would be difficult for warships to support a landing here, 
at least until the advent of rifled artillery with its vastly increased range and accuracy. 
In addition, as the 50-foot contour indicates, there is a large area of low-lying, 
marshy land at the river sides, much of it liable to flooding, which makes the mouth 
of the estuary unsuitable for a landing force anyway. From Shoeburyness to Lower 
Hope Point natural defences are outstanding and effective! Farther upstream 
the river narrows considerably and begins to offer difficulties to the running of 
a sailing ship. The meanders of the channel make man-made fortification more 
significant; thus forts have been erected in the Lower Hope where the river first 
begins to narrow and at the same time turns to the south-west. The river then 
turns westwards into Gravesend Reach, and opposite Gravesend is reduced in width 
to about 800 yards. Here is another effective site for defence, made doubly impor- 
tant by the long-established ferry between Tilbury and Gravesend, the eastern- 
most crossing of the Thames between Kent and Essex, a stretch of the river which 
had been defended at times in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.? It is the 
most important point for defence, for beyond the invaders would find it easier to 
land and the spoil would be progressively richer. 

The design of artillery fortifications differs according to their nature and pur- 
pose as well as their geographical position. The defences of a river consist mainly of 


1 Victoria County History of Essex, ii, 259; Pepys, any security go in or out of the river of Thames.’ 
Naval Minutes, p. §9. “The Trinity House do gen- 2 Rymer, Foedera, viii, 271; R. P. Cruden, His- 
erally say that without the marks and buoys,ourown ory of Gravesend and the Port of London, pp. 115+ 
countrymen the best experienced could not with 122. 
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batteries of guns arranged to provide a cross-fire along their whole front and so 
check the rush of warships up the river. Forts were sited in order to take their 
opponents as they came ahead or, more especially, when they were manceuvring 
for tacking. Artillery fortifications were normally low-lying, but in sea and river 


FORTIFICATION OF THE THAMES ESTUARY 


m CONSTRUCTED IN 1539 . 


10 
MULES BASED ON THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP 


Fic. 1. Distribution map of forts in the Thames Estuary. 


batteries not so low as to be commanded by the high decks of warships. Until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the main weight of a ship’s armament was in 
its sides, and a fort was almost immune from retaliation until the ship was broadside. 
Forts had to be strong enough, however, to withstand a considerable bombardment, 
and, most important, to be capable of defending themselves from attack by landing 
parties. The silencing of coast defences by a fleet was sufficiently rare to make 
coup de main very likely. Failure to attend to land defences, therefore, could lead to 
the destruction of the most powerful sea batteries, as the capture of Singapore by 
the Japanese in the last war illustrated.! 

Tilbury Fort as it stands today is the best preserved and in many ways the 


* K. W. Maurice-Jones, The History of Coast Artillery in the British Army, p. 275. 
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finest surviving example of late-seventeenth-century military engineering in Eng- 
land. In a country where permanent fortification is comparatively rare, Tilbury 
can be set against the more numerous continental works where the principles of 
defence achieved a high degree of evolution. During the following two hundred 
years the developments in artillery and in the design of warships required corre- 
sponding changes in coastal defence. These are reflected in a limited manner in the 
Thames Estuary by the modification of existing forts and by the construction of 
new works farther and farther downstream, producing a complete change of em- 
phasis in the scheme of defence.! 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY DEFENCES 


Systematic work on English coastal defence began in 1538 following a truce 
between the Emperor Charles V and Francis I, which resulted in an immediate 
threat of invasion from a combination of their forces in order to restore papal 
authority in England. One of Henry VIII’s answers was to construct fortifications 
along the coast from Hull to Milford Haven, and, because danger threatened not 
only from France but also from the emperor’s dominions in the Low Countries, 
much emphasis was placed on the defences of south-east England. In February 
1 §39 instructions were issued for the erection of five ‘bulwarks’ or blockhouses in 
the Thames.? Two were sited on the Essex bank at East and West Tilbury, three 
in Kent at Gravesend, Milton, and Higham. Sir Christopher Morice, Master of 
the Ordnance, and James Nedeham, Clerk and Surveyor of Works, were the 
designers. 

Building began very quickly, and in May the king visited Gravesend to view 
the works. The estimated cost of constructing one ‘bulwark’ was £211. 135. 4d. 
Little ashlar was used, but 150,000 bricks and 200 tons of chalk were required as 
well as a large quantity of timber. The cost of the labour force amounted to £80 out 
of the total.4 The blockhouses were finished and garrisoned the following year. 
There were eleven or nine men to each, including the captain and deputy. In 
March 1540 Gravesend, “Th’ermitage bulwark’ (West Tilbury, the future Tilbury 
Fort), and Higham were said to be furnished with ordnance and artillery.5 The 
armament varied considerably, Gravesend being the strongest, and the others pos- 
sessing on average one demiculverin, one or two sakers, and two smaller pieces. 

None of the blockhouses remains, but their general plan can be seen in 
Sir Bernard de Gomme’s survey of the Henrician Tilbury Fort, drawn in 1665 
(pl. xxvi1). This shows it to be D-shaped with the rounded side facing the river. 
Behind it were store buildings, barracks, and the ferry house, all, except the latter, 
within a ditch and rampart. It is likely that gun platforms on the river bank close 


1 I must acknowledge the opportunities and fortifications and has given me much encourage 
assistance I have been given in this study by the ment in it. 
Ministry of Works in the course of my duties in the 2 Cal. 8.P. Foreign and Domestic, 1539, i, 398. 
Ancient Monuments Inspectorate. In particular 3 Ibid. i, 989. 
I am very grateful to Mr. R. Gilyard-Beer, M.A., + Ibid. ii, 109. 
F.S.A., who introduced me to the subject of artillery 5 Ibid. 1540, 323. 
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Eng- to the tower existed from the start. Other plans indicate that there were five 
bury gunports in the rounded side and there were probably more on the floor above. 
les of There is an eighteenth-century plan and elevation of the West Tilbury blockhouse 
dred which shows the alterations carried out in the late seventeenth century when a 
‘orre- third story was added, and it was converted into a magazine and laboratory.! 
n the The blockhouses were very small, nowhere near the scale of Walmer or Deal 
on of Castle, rather closer to the blockhouses at Plymouth or Mote’s Bulwark at Dover. 
 em- There are no close parallels for them in England. The round tower at Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, is probably the nearest example. Yet at Ambleteuse, near Calais, there 
isa small fort considered to have been built by Henry VIII which, although much 
larger than the Thames blockhouses, does appear to have a similar D-shaped plan.? 
The curved front is characteristic of Henrician forts. Like other Henrician forts 
truce too, those on the Thames were carefully sited. Th’ermitage Bulwark and the block- 
diate house at Gravesend guarded the ferry across the river. The other three block- 
papal houses were arranged to cover the first narrowing of the river and the first of its 
tions bends. These disappeared quickly from the records, unlike the two at Tilbury and 
1 not Gravesend which survived until the middle of the last century. 
tries, The blockhouses did not acquire further prominence until the Armada crisis of 
uary 1588. As soon as the news reached England that the Spanish fleet had at last left 
es in Corunna on 12th July, levies were raised and a standing camp set up at West Til- 
chree bury. The choice of site for the camp of the field army demonstrated the im- 
er of portance of the Tilbury—Gravesend ferry, which could enable the army to deal with 
the a landing north or south of the line of the Thames. It also focused attention on 
the nearby blockhouses. On 21st July the construction of a boom of ships’ masts, 
view chains, and cables which were fixed to anchored lighters was in hand.3 This was 
. 44, inspected by the earl of Leicester, commander of the camp. He also visited the 
sd as fortifications and reported that those at Tilbury were more out of order than those 
> out at Gravesend. On 24th July Leicester wrote to the Privy Council: ‘I have put 
year. these forts in as good strength as time will permit: but there must be planks sent 
. In in all haste and workmen to make platforms.’5 These were only temporary ex- 
bury pedients, and, although the Armada was driven off at the end of the month, Sir 
The William Wynter advised Walsingham that the defence of the Thames must now 
pos- be looked to.6 The danger was by no means over and the standing camp was not 
x disbanded until the middle of August when the duke of Parma withdrew from the 
n in coast of the Low Countries. As the threat of invasion might recur the following year, 
665 work on the forts at Tilbury and Gravesend was continued and important altera- 
iver. tions were made during the autumn. The works were carried out under the 
tter, direction of the Italian engineer, Frederico Genibelli, assisted by Thomas Bedwell. 
close On 25th August they presented an estimate of the charges of finishing the two 
forts.7 It amounted to £247. 85. 4d. and included timber for drawbridges, gates, 
1rage- 
* Copy in Ministry of Works Library. Historic 4 Ibid., p. 509. 
, 398. Plans 5 History of Gravesend and the Port of 
* I am indebted to Mr. A. J. Taylor, M.A., London, p. 237. 
F.S.A., for this information. Cal. §.P. Dom. 1581-1590, p. 
3 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1581-1590, p. 507. 7 Ibid., p. 536. 
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and palisades and provision for 300 labourers for 15 days at 8d. a day. Additional 
money was requested on 3rd October to complete the works.! 

Genibelli produced a plan showing the design of the new fortifications at Tilbury 
and a plan has been published which is presumed to represent them.? It indicates 
an outer line of ditch and rampart of irregular trace affording protection to land. 
ward and especially to the entrance. Its irregularity with aa faces and little 
effective flank defence and the double ditch are unusual at this date, a disting 
contrast with the regular bastioned trace of Berwick’s defences or Genibelli’s work 
at Carisbrooke Castle. It suggests fieldwork rather than permanent fortification, 
There is some doubt, however, whether in fact this plan was carried out, or if 
instead it was only a proposal. It does not appear in the mid-seventeenth-cen 
surveys which were most accurate in other respects. A possible explanation js 
suggested in a report by Captain John Mason, some time in the 1630’s, complaining 
of the condition of the fort: “This fort hath formerly been encompased with a fair 
fortification as rampart, parapet, moat and counterscarf and without all this a large 
entrenchment for the better security of the same; all of which for want of timely 
reparations are now demolished, filled up and made even with the commons at- 
joining.’3 At any rate the immediate defences around the blockhouse are more 
reliably supported by the evidence provided in de Gomme’s Surveys (pl. xxvm), 
and it is clear from the accounts that Genibelli and Bedwell did work here. Work 
was also done at Gravesend where similar gun platforms outside the blockhouse 
existed. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY DEFENCES 


There was a long period of inactivity during the early seventeenth century punc- 
tuated by reports of neglect both of the structures and the garrison. The forts did 
not play any prominent part in the Civil War, although Tilbury served as a parlia- 
mentary check-point on shipping entering the Thames, and was kept in a state of 
defence during the Protectorate. Following the Restoration, however, there was 
drastic rebuilding on a pattern similar to the complex works of fortification then 
being erected on the Continent. 


The bastion system 


The late-seventeenth-century works at Tilbury survive virtually complete today. 
A recent survey (fig. 2) illustrates an extensive fortification, its scheme of defence 
based on the use of the bastion. The bastion system developed first in Italy and 
later in north-west Europe, particularly the Low Countries, during the sixteenth 
century. It is first seen in the treatises of Zanchi, Machiavelli, Maggi, and Cas 
triotto. By the end of the seventeenth century it had reached its climax under tts 
leading exponents, Vauban in France, and Coehoorn in the Netherlands. 

The use of the bastion was not new in England. It was, after all, a development 
from the projecting mural tower employed in the middle ages, which was a device 


Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1581-1590, p. 550. 3 [bid., p. 296. 


London, p. 247. 
2 Cruden, History of Gravesend and the Port of 
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' to provide flanking fire along a length of curtain wall. Mr. Rigold has shown that 
| the introduction into England of the angled bastion, as opposed to the rounded 
' yersion favoured in the Henrician forts, was probably at Yarmouth Castle, Isle of 
| Wight, in about 1547.! There are other sixteenth-century examples such as the 
' town defences of Berwick, and Carisbrooke and Pendennis Castles. 

' The method of attack on fortified places in a time when guns were becoming 
more and more powerful and universal remained essentially the same as in the middle 
_ ages. Its success depended on making a breach in the defences which could be 
' rushed by the attackers. Siege work proceeded in well-defined stages, the guns 
' being brought gradually closer to the walls so that their breaching power increased 
and their effects exploited by the assault troops. In consequence there was a 
_ return to the earthwork as the basic defence because of its shock-absorbing qualities 
' with its escarps and counterscarps often revetted in brick or stone. To keep the 
| breaching batteries as far away as possible, and at the same time ensure that the 
digging of saps and parallels by the besiegers should be extremely hazardous, it 
was necessary to design a defence in depth and provide a regular scheme of ditches 
» and outworks with each portion of the fortress capable of covering another by 
' flanking fire. Wherever possible engineers tried to achieve regularity so that no 
} point ofthe defences could be considered potentially weaker than the rest, and there- 


’ fore exploited by the attacker. As a result military plans of this date often appear 
as complicated exercises in geometry. If, however, the basic polygon is accepted, 
the plan becomes simpler to follow.: The core of a fortress consisted of an earth- 
_ work, usually revetted, arranged so that the straight curtains corresponded with 
_ the sides of the polygon and with bastions at each angle. The size of angle used in 


_ bastions and other figures varied from engineer to engineer, but a fairly constant 
_ tule in such works was that the line of defence (fig. 3, a—p) should be no longer than 
_ effective musketry range. Outside the body of the place was a wide continuous 
_ moat, which could itself contain defensive works. Most common of these was the 
_ ravelin, a triangular-shaped island in front of the curtain, which could bring fire on 
_ the area opposite the salients of the bastions, always the weakest point in the bastion 
system, and also to protect its flanks. Almost invariably there was a covered-way on 
_ the counterscarp of the moat. This afforded continuous access around the moat, 
_ and accommodation for cannon as well as musketry firing over the glacis. These 
_ were the usual outworks of a bastioned fort, but frequently there were additional 
| features of great variety and complexity such as crownworks, hornworks, senailles, 
and countergardes. Examples of all these figures can be seen in any textbook on 
_ military engineering of the late seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
_  Insection, defences of the bastion system are often seen as a gradation of levels, 
so that each tier could fire simultaneously and cover, by virtue of superior height, 
_ any work captured by the enemy. Engineers, however, differed over this point, 
and some preferred detached bastions, tenailles, and ravelins to be the same height 
_ as the body of the place, so that the besiegers’ batteries should not be able to 
_ silence all the guns in preliminary bombardment. The profile of the earthworks 


1 §. E. Rigold, Yarmouth Castle, Ministry of Works Guide. 
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took the form of a level serrep/ein on the rampart, wide enough for the movement 
of cannon, with a banquette or firing step behind the parapet. There was similar 
rampiring in the ravelins and other outworks, and a banquette in the covered-way, 
Bastions and curtains usually had a command of 25 feet over the country, about 
17 i in Vauban’s first system, over the crest of the glacis, and 8 feet over the 
ravelin. 

For much of the seventeenth century the Dutch school of fortification had the 
greatest influence in England. The textbooks published by Dutch engineers during 
the first half of the century were much the most advanced and were widely studied 


of 


Fic. 3. ‘Marollois’s system of defence (from Le Blond, E/émens de Fortification). 


by their English counterparts. In addition, the Thirty Years War and the cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries provided practical experience of siege work. The Civil 
War, particularly in the few works of permanent fortification, provides good e1- 
amples of this influence. Details of design (the angles of salient and senaille, the 
length of flanks and lines of defence) can be found to originate in the works of 
Marollois (fig. 3)! or Dégen.2 Fewer outworks and more use of water obstacles and 
inundations were the general rule, the principles of which were derived originally 
from the work of Stevin.3 The distinctive feature of one or more wet moats and 
reliance on water defence was natural because of the nature of the country. 


Tilbury Fort 


With the Restoration, Charles II began a complete reorganization of the nation 
defences, and a costly building programme was undertaken on a scale comparable 
to that of Henry VIII more than a century before. The leading military engineer 
in England during the middle of the century, and also the designer of Tilbury 
Fort, was a Dutchman, Sir Bernard de Gomme. He was a slightly older contem- 
porary of Vauban and Coehoorn. He had spent his youth in the service of Princ 

1 Marollois, Ars muniendi sive fortificationis, 1648. 

1614; 3 §. Stevin, Nouvelle maniétre de fortification w 

2M. Déogen, L’ Architecture militaire moderne,  escluses, 1618. 
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Frederick Henry, and when Prince Rupert came to England in 1642 to support his 
uncle, de Gomme came with him.’ He served as an engineer in the Royalist armies 
throughout the war. Very important evidence of his efforts is his plans for per- 
manent fortification at Liverpool? and Oxford.3 The plan of the Oxford defences 
is the most important for the consideration of the first designs at Tilbury. Although 
it was a revision and completion of earlier defences it shows a great advance on 
previous works of its kind in England. Oxford’s ag between the Isis and 
Cherwell made it especially suitable for water defences, while the trace of the 
covered-way with its tenaille heads and the details of the outworks, such as that 
guarding the bridge on the east, show practical application of Dutch methods. 

Although twenty-one years later, the preliminary sketch for new fortifications at 
the old blockhouse at Tilbury, signed by de Gomme and dated 16654 (pl. xxvii), 
makes an interesting comparison. Here the flanks of the bastions are at right angles 
to the curtain in the usual Dutch manner and there is a double moat. The inner 
moat has the textbook width of 150 feet. Reminiscent of Oxford is the elaborate 
trace of the covered-way with its senaille heads. At the ends of the covered-way 
are two small redoubts. They are a feature which occasionally appears on contem- 
porary Dutch plans and are met with again later at Tilbury. This sketch, while 
paying elaborate attention to the land defences, ignores the main function of the 
fort to provide a strong riverside battery, unless it was planned to retain something 
of the older line. It is almost an exact copy of an earlier plan which de Gomme 
produced in 16615 soon after he had become engineer-in-chief of all the king’s 
castles and fortifications in England and Wales. De Gomme had maintained close 
contact with the Court in exile, and he seems to have achieved the patronage of 
Charles II himself. For a number of years Sir Geoffrey Lloyd and de Gomme were 
the leading engineers, but there is little doubt where the king’s opinions lay. He 
is reported by Pepys to have said at Sheerness in 1680 that 


England has never bred an able engineer of its own, no English men having given their 
mind to it, nor have we had occasion enough to invite any to the study of it; he never 
remembering any but two in all his time, viz. Sir Charles (I think) Floud [Lloyd] and 
Sir Godfrey Floud, the former of whom he said [was] worth very little and the latter was 
(at Sir John Duncom’s and Sir William Coventry’s urging him to encourage English men) 
entrusted with the designing and managing the work at Sheerness, where after spending 
2000/. the king said he was forced to undo all that he had done and put it into the hand 
of Sir Bernard Degum, who and Beckman (another foreigner) are his present engineers.® 


The Dutch raid on the Medway in 1667, and the razing of the new but in- 
complete works at Sheerness, caused even greater activity in coastal defence. Some 
of the Dutch ships had penetrated the Thames as far as the Lower Hope in search 
of prizes,? and de Gomme was called upon to turn his attention to Tilbury, despite 
the fact that he was already actively engaged on forts in the Medway and at Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, and Harwich.® 


" Dictionary of National Biography, viii, 103. 5 In the library of the National Maritime 
* B.M. Sloanian MS. 5027 A, art. 63. Museum. 6 Pepys, Naval Minutes, p. 28. 
> Oxoniensia, i, 1936, pl. x11. 7 V.C.H. Essex, ii, 289. 


* B.M. Add. MS. 16370. 8 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1666-7. 
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The following year de Gomme presented two plans together with estimates tp 
the king." One was based on a pentagon (pl. xxix), the other a parallelogran 
(pl. xxx), but in detail they are very similar. Although both were rejected, they 
have considerable interest because they show a degree of influence from the 
French school which is not to be seen on de Gomme’s previous plans. The flanks 
of the bastions are perpendicular to the line of defence, not to the curtain, thereby 
achieving direct fire over the face of the adjacent bastion. The use of the fauss 
braye so common in Dutch fortifications for covering the moat with horizontd 
fire (fig. 3) is adapted to something very similar to a type of tenaille which was to 
be used by Vauban and later engineers.2, De Gomme called the feature ‘lower 
fancks or faucebray’.3 It deserts the curtain to give additional fire-power at the 
flanks of the bastions. The source of inspiration for these striking changes may 
be in the writing of the comte de Pagan. His main treatise was published in 1645 
in France, but in 1666 ‘The Count of Pagan’s Method of delineating all manner 
of Fortifications (Regular and irregular) from the Exterior Poligone reduced to 
the English measure’ was published in London.+ His main proposition was to 
bring powerful artillery fire from the flanks to defend the faces of bastions, and 
he placed no value on flanking fire from the curtain (fig. 4). De Pagan’s ideas had 
wide influence, and Vauban derived his ‘first system’ from his methods. In other 
respects the plans of 1668 indicate a simple senail/e trace on the covered-way with 
places d’armes or assembly points in the re-entrant angles. Powerful batteries are 
provided for the river front, containing three tiers of guns without taking those 


in the Henrician blockhouse into account. An interesting feature which can be 
paralleled in some Dutch towns is the provision of a small harbour within the 
fortifications approached from the river by a tunnel under the ramparts.5 


In 1670 another plan (pl. xxx1)® was produced which seems to be less of 4 
drawing-office study than a really practical plan taking due account of the position 
of the fort. In fact it was apparently the basis for what was actually carried out. As 
in the other surveys, the Henrician blockhouse was retained as the centre piece, but 
the riverside gun lines are simpler on account of the restricted space on the bank. 
The plan is a regular pentagon with one bastion enclosing the blockhouse and 
projecting out into the river, almost to low-water mark. This could enable the guns 
to fire on ships long before they came broadside. The number of embrasures 1 
the bastions also indicated the direction of the main threat. The new fashions m 
flank defence are repeated, but there is a return to a more conventional continuous 
fausse braye, nevertheless provided with artillery embrasures opposite the flanks. 
The Dutch found /ausses brayes very necessary when broad wet moats were used, 
it was not possible for the guns on the bastions and curtains to be depressed suff- 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 16370; Sloanian MS. 2448. works before the curtain. 

2 Le Blond, Eiémens de Fortification, 1756. 3 B.M. Sloanian MS. 2448. , 
Vauban was claimed as the inventor of the senai//e + Brought to my notice by Cel. W. H. Schukking 
although Marollois and de Ville had proposed 5 G. L. Burke, The Making of Dutch Toms 
something similar before him. In Vauban’s ‘first Klundert 1632, p. 120; Willemstad 1632, p. 114 
system’ senailles cover the flanks of the bastion as_ etc. 
well as the curtain. They later developed solely as 6 B.M. Add. MS. 16370. 
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ciently to cover the moat once the covered-way had been taken.! The main entrance 
from the road to the north required a ravelin in the moat opposite the north curtain. 
The outer moat has declined to a very narrow ditch, compensated possibly by the 
defenders’ ability to flood the surrounding marshes. The sections through the fort 
show the ramparts unrevetted. 

Work began in the last quarter of 1670 and the king paid a visit the following 
summer. Almost from the first, large numbers of workmen were pressed into 
service. They came from all the neighbouring villages in Kent, as well as Essex, 
and from places as far distant as Barking and Sittingbourne. Other labour, par- 
ticularly skilled men, such as carpenters and watermen, was supplied by local 


Fic. 4. Le comte de Pagan’s system of defence (from Le Blond, Elémens de Fortification). 


contractors. The total number of men employed during 1671 varied from 158 to 
265. They were supervised by five to seven ‘officers’ who acted as overseers and 
surveyors, a storekeeper, a tallyman, and a ‘clerk of the cheques’. A large part of 
the building accounts survive until its completion in 1683. Details of construction 
as well as their costs can be followed and the accounts show too the other side of 
the engineer’s job, the supervision of the works and the constant visiting. In 1661 
de Gomme was entitled to a salary of 135. 4d. a day and a travelling allowance of 
20s, a day for riding charges.3 He was involved in much of the detail which a 
subordinate might have been expected to perform, dealing with petty contractors, 
paying out small bills, and signing many accounts. At the same time he was super- 
vising similar works in several other places and attending to his duties as one of the 
* Capt. Thomas Venn, Military and Maritime WO 53/530. 


Discipline, 1672. 3 Cal. §.P. Dom. 1660-61, p. 558. 
Tilbury Fort Accounts 1674-1681. P.R.O. 
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principal officers of the Ordnance. The actual work at Tilbury involved the re. 
moval of the ferry house westwards to the site now occupied by ‘The World’s En¢@ 
public house, levelling the ramparts and filling the ditch of the old fort, cutting 
the two moats, throwing up the new ramparts, and raising the general level of the 
ground within to prevent flooding. The body of the place was to be revetted in brick, 
and this, together with all the buildings inside, had to have its foundations piled. Piles 
were so essential on this marshy site that, when in 1672 de Gomme was asked to 
supply some from his stores to another site, he replied that to do so would entail 
a stoppage of the work at Tilbury; 2,000-3,000 piles were needed there immediately 
besides those in stock, and he had sent three ships to Norway for them.! 

By 1676 the fort had begun to take shape, but with work going on simultaneously 
at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, Cockham Wood, Gillingham, and Holy 
Island,? the rate of progress at Tilbury declined. The buildings within were 
sufficient to house a considerable garrison, but the fort was far ae being ina 
satisfactory state of defence. The ramparts were not much more than half completed 
and for long stretches the pile and frame foundations for the revetment had not 
even been started. It was evident that too much was being attempted at too many 
places. A meeting of the Privy Council resulted in a decision that wherever possible 
the Board of Ordnance should go out to contract for the works undertaken! 
Accordingly an agreement for the completion of Tilbury Fort was made between 
the officers of the Ordnance and Sir William Pritchard, an alderman of the City of 
London, who had in 1672 and 1675 contracted to supply timber, laths, deals, tiles, 
bricks, lime, and sand.* Sir Bernard de Gomme still maintained general supervision 
and drew up the contracts, but he seems to have been less concerned with the day- 
to-day management. By 1680 the fort was already armed, but in a survey of its 
condition de Gomme found much to be done, and in the next year he prepared an 
estimate for over £14,500 for its completion. Another agreement was made with 
Sir William Pritchard for completing the brickwork and the two gates, also for the 
provision of such things as palisades and sentry boxes at the salients of the bastions. 
Agreements were made with small contractors mainly for carpentry and the carriage 
of earth and chalk, work chiefly concerning the covered-way. In a survey of work 
completed in 1682, de Gomme notes: ‘for y* front of y° Water Gate being wrought 
wth Portland Stone carved with Trophies and other ornaments, 476-160 
Another £78 5. 6s. 2d. was required to complete both the gates and by the following 
year work on the facades had virtually finished. Among the buildings inside the 
fort a powder tower had been constructed in the East Bastion and the old sixteenth 
century blockhouse had been raised a storey and converted into a magazine and store. 

The fort was entered from the north by the road from West Tilbury. Guarding 
the approach was a two-storied, machicolated redoubt, triangular in plan with the 
upper floor in timber and with turrets jettied out at the angles. There was another 
redoubt at the extreme western end of the gun lines. Both of them resembled the 
redoubts seen on the plan of 1665. They have since disappeared, as have the sentry 


' Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1671-72, p. 179. 4 Estimates, etc., relating to Tilbury Fort, 1676 
2 Cal. §.P. Dom. 1676-77, p. 272. 1683. P.R.O. WO 49/181. 
3 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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boxes on the bastions which were built in Portland ashlar, and were of the same 
pattern as the ones de Gomme designed for Plymouth Citadel, costing £50 apiece.! 
The outer moat was crossed by a causeway into the covered-way, then by bridge 
across the inner moat by way of the ravelin. There were two drawbridges between 
the ravelin and the Landport. There were two places d’armes in the re-entrant angles 
on the east and west sides while opposite the salients of the North-West and North- 
East Bastions the covered-way developed a star trace out of the original senaille. 
The Water Gate, as its name implies, was the entrance from the river near the 
wharf and quay. It is the finest piece of architecture in the fort.2 An ornate frontis- 
piece in an otherwise functional structure, it is more restrained than de Gomme’s 
other surviving monumental gateway at the Citadel, Plymouth. There is no direct 
evidence in the accounts for it being of de Gomme’s design, but he clearly super- 
intended the details of its gradual construction by Sir William Pritchard without 
any other name being associated with it. There seems no cause to doubt the author- 
ship and it would fall into place with the contemporary continental fashion for 
military engineers to complete their fortresses with such a piece of embellishment.3 
On either side of the Water Gate were the gun lines, closed at the ends by palisades 
which had the same function as modern barbed wire. Within the fort were barracks 
and store houses, and the well-proportioned guardhouse with chapel above which 
survives today. The most notable departure from the original plan was the ab- 
sence of the fifth bastion, the Water Bastion. In 1676 a decision to include it in 
the contract was postponed, and by 1681, either because of the structural diffi- 
culties of building in a tidal river or because of economy, it was omitted altogether.* 
Work had started on it and at low water the close-set piles and framing can still 
be seen in the mud. Economy may have been the reason for the substitution of 
palisades for the fausse braye, but this feature was becoming outmoded towards 
the end of the century. 

It is probably impossible to assess the total cost of the work, which was spread, 
without a break, over more than thirteen years. It is certain that it far exceeded 
the £47,000 which de Gomme originally estimated.5 The building of the fort 
created a great impression among contemporaries. Pepys and John Evelyn visited 
the works, the latter describing it as ‘a Royal work indeede and such as will one 
day bridle a greate citty to the purpose “we they are aware’.6 Some years later 
Daniel Defoe estimated, with some exaggeration, that there were up to 100 guns 
mounted at Tilbury, ‘generally all of them carrying from a 24 to 46 pound ball, a 
battery so terrible as well imports the consequence of the place. Besides which 
there are smaller pieces planted between them and the bastions and curtains also 
are planted with guns so that they must be bold fellows who will venture in the 
biggest ships the world has heard of to pass such a battery.’7 There was, however, 


™ Ibid. engineer at this time. 
* Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, 4 P.R.O. WO 49/181. 
South East Essex, p. 170. 5 B.M. Sloanian MS. 2448. 


* R. Blomfield, Sébastien le Prestre de Vauban 6 Evelyn’s Diary, iii, 609, 21st Mar. 1672. 
1633-1707, p. 88. The design of architecture was 7 Daniel Defoe, Tour Through Great Britain, 
supposed to be within the province of the military 1724, i, 10. 
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a professional note of criticism from Lord Dartmouth, Master General of the 
Ordnance. In his opinion it would have been better to have sited the new fort 
approximately where Henry VIII’s East Tilbury blockhouse stood as it would 
have provided a greater obstacle to ships tacking up-river.! 

A few years after de Gomme’s death his successor as Engineer General, Sir 
Martin Beckman, carried out a number of repairs and improvements. The most 
notable was the enclosing of the northern redoubt by an earthwork afterwards 
known as the redan. By 1694 engineers reported that the platforms in the gun lines 
were so rotten ‘that a gun cannot be fired but the carriage sinks into the ground and 
throws the shot into the air, so that a ship may very easily go by’.2 The wooden 
platforms were replaced by stone and the gun lines took much the same form as 
they have today. Across the river the Gravesend blockhouse and fort remained little 


altered during this period. It simply provided a battery to balance Tilbury and 
give cross-fire over the river. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DEFENCES 


For most of the eighteenth century the Thames defences were left undisturbed, 
Alterations and additions were made to the existing structures at Tilbury, but the 
fort’s building history was generally uneventful. The large powder magazines on 
either side of the Landport Gate, calculated to hold 3,600 barrels each, were built 
in 1716. The soldiers’ and officers’ barracks were reconstructed and later enlarged 
at the end of the century. The now vanished sutler’s or master gunner’s house, 
the store house, and the store-keeper’s house were all in existence before 1725. 
In 1715 the main armament amounted to 31 demi-cannon and 1 culverin in the 
east gun line, and 17 demi-cannon. and 26 culverin in the west.3 By the end of 
the century this had changed to 14 42-pounders in the east and 14 32-pounders 
in the west, 6 32-pounders in a later battery on the covered-way, and there were 
up to 35 9-pounders mounted in various parts of the bastions and curtains. 
The garrison also varied over the years, although there was always a handful of 
gunners under a master gunner to superintend the artillery. The burial entries 
in the parish registers of West Tilbury and Chadwell St. Mary indicate that men 
from many companies and regiments died at the fort. Tilbury’s position made it 
suitable as a transit depot and it seems to have had this function for much of the 
time. After the battle of Culloden it served as a prison for some of the captured 
Highlanders who were awaiting trial or transportation.® 

In spite of its renowned military strength Tilbury was an uncomfortable place 
in which to live. Fresh water was difficult to obtain and the garrison depended 
on rain water which was collected in cisterns. In addition there were all the disad- 
vantages of a marshy site. It becomes increasingly evident that the senior officers 
preferred to live close to the amenities of a town, and Gravesend became the head- 

1 Pepys, Naval Minutes, p. 205. 4 K.W. Maurice-Jones, History of Coast Artillery 

2 V.C.H. Essex, ii, 290. in the British Army, p. 96. 
3 Romer’s Survey of Tilbury Fort, 1715. 5 Information kindly given by F. Z. Claro. 


Ministry of Works Library. Historic Plans and © Information kindly given by J. Prebble. 
Drawings. - 
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quarters for the Division. The defences there were, in comparison to Tilbury, very 
slight. Fort Blockhouse, as it came to be known, had positions for twenty-six guns 
arranged with little or no self-defence, probably because the streets and houses of 
the town had spread right up to its gorge. 

Not until 1778 when the engineer Thomas Hyde Page made a survey of the 
Thames and Medway fortifications and proposed a number of improvements was 
there any real change. He saw the military weakness of Tilbury Fort to be the 
gap in the enceinte left by the omission of the water bastion. Unless this was filled, 
Page considered that shot could enter the fort easily and endanger the magazines 
on the north side of the parade. He doubted whether it was worth the expense of 
constructing the bastion, as first planned, but recommended that the gap should be 
filled with earthwork. In addition Page stressed the need to gain greater fire-power 
down river by suggesting new works at Gravesend as well as at Tilbury (pl. xxx). 
The revival of the water bastion was not proceeded with, being considered too 
expensive, but the south-eastern corner of the covered-way was remodelled to enable 
the construction of a six-gun battery firing more directly down the Thames. 
Page’s plan for a new battery east of Fort Blockhouse was also carried out and came 
to be known as New Tavern Fort. This had an irregular bastioned trace with a 
wide ditch in front, but no self-defence beyond a wall enclosing the gorge. It could 
mount fifteen guns firing through embrasures. Fort Blockhouse, too, was im- 
proved in a similar manner. These developments were low in profile and entirely 
earthen. Revetting in brick and masonry by this time had ceased to be used when it 
was likely to be exposed to direct gunfire. There were suggestions for land defences 
behind Gravesend, but they do not seem to have been put into practice. The main 
concern was clearly to extend the field of fire down stream and this was the first shift 
of emphasis in that direction. 

In 1794.a Lieutenant Hartcup presented a report on the defence of the Thames, 
pointing out the geographical factors and suggesting among others the building of 
forward batteries at the first available positions.2 “The shore from Shoebury to 
the Coalhouse point is so interspersed with sand and mud as to make it extremely 
difficult of access except at high water and the Channel opposite to this part of the 
coast lies so far from the shore that Coal House Point appears to be the first object 
of consideration.” On the Kent bank he suggested Lower Hope Point and Shorne- 
mead. He also proposed batteries at prominent points farther up the estuary as far 
as Blackwall Point and Crawley’s Wharf. Captain Holloway, engineer at Graves- 
end, took this up, and the three forward batteries were approved early in the follow- 
ing year.3 Batteries were begun the same year, Hope Point and Shornemead being 
complete in 1796. Each mounted four or five 24-pounder guns. None survives, 
but a plan of the Coalhouse Battery* shows it as a simple semicircular work with 
a few barrack buildings arranged within a redan-shaped gorge. The gun platforms 


_' Thomas Hyde Page, State of the Fortifications 3 The Institution of Royal Engineers, Letter 

in the Medway Division. B.M. King’s Top. Coll. Books. gth Apr. 1795. 

XVII. 16b. 4 The Institution of Royal Engineers, Plan of 
? Lieut. Hartcup, Report on the Thames 1794. Fort Coalhouse, Tilbury. ER. 92. 

P.R.O. WO 30/60, 63. 
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were arranged for traversing and an interesting feature was a kiln for heating shot, deep 
The appreciation of the geography of the river which is reflected in these moves | jt. It 
eastward did not alter Tilbury’s position as the pivot of the Thames defences. This | fence 
was not only because of its own power but also because, with the ferry to Gravesend grou 
beside it, it guarded the line of communication between both sides of the river, whic 
Tilbury could easily supply troops and guns to deal with threats on either bankof | Jemb 
the Thames. In 1803 the French émigré General Dumoiriez, who had been in. | other 
vited to write an appreciation on the English defences, declared that the importance It w. 
of Tilbury required it to be held to the last. gain 
the « 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY DEFENCES conti 
Up till now the Thames defences had been governed by the bastion system of D 
fortification, but the new works erected in the nineteenth century reflected thefund. | 24 
mental changes that had affected military engineering. a ig 
*Polygonal’ fortification ‘Rep 
By the last quarter of the eighteenth century engineers were increasingly scep- of re 
tical of the effectiveness of the bastion trace. There had been little real development Gene 
since the days of Vauban, and the systematic siege work expounded by Vauban him- this 
self gave little hope of invulnerability. Defenders usually capitulated when the Tha 
covered-way was crowned and a breach effected. Rarely did a garrison await an T 
assault on a breach for the stages of its occupation were defined in a textbook form batte 
and further resistance might jeopardize their chances of receiving quarter. The sket 
most elaborately fortified towns hardly ever held out for longer than 30 or 40 days. The 
Cormontaigne and Foucroy drew up a timetable of the theoretical duration of the well. 
defence in various cases: Vauban’s ‘first system’—19 days, his ‘third’—26 days, roun 
Coehoorn’s system—21 days.2 The defects of the bastion trace were well known: diffic 
the inability to provide a good frontal fire, the ease with which the enemy could men 
enfilade the faces and flanks of bastions owing to the increased range of artillery, actic 
and the weakness of complex outworks and wet moats which dispersed the garrison A 
and made communications difficult. So much strength was placed in the flank that sulti 
positions for guns bearing directly on the field were extremely limited. The flanks, mou 
by crossing their fire, lost the advantage of the full range of their weapons. The flank 
system was too much influenced by the notions of static defence. ham 
The most revolutionary ideas came from a Frenchman, Montalembert, whose the ( 
first efforts to escape from the bastion trace produced the ‘perpendicular’ system and 
resembling a continuous enceinte of tenaille trace.3 A few years later, about 1780, of sc 
he advocated the ‘polygonal’ system which was to influence the whole course d unti 
artillery fortification for the next hundred years. The advance came when a method plac 
of fortifying was devised which separated the weapons used for immediate s¢l The 
defence from those employed in the main field of fire. The essence of the system 5 


was simplicity. The enceinte was composed of straight lines of a parapet and a wide 
1 General Dumoiriez, Mémoire militaire sur 3 Montalembert, La Fortification perpendiculaitt 
P Angleterre 1803. P.R.O. WO 30/72. 1776. 
2 G. S. Clarke, Fortification, p. 8. 
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deep ditch, which was flanked by caponiers, or bomb-proof galleries, projecting into 
it. It could be applied to any sort of ground, level or broken. The concept of de- 
fence had changed and became less passive. The main armament covered as much 
ound as it could, frontal fire was increased and kept separate from flanking fire, 
which itself became much more efficient than it was in the bastion trace. Monta- 
lembert, who is said to have contributed more new ideas to fortification than any 
other man, was also one of the first to see the coming necessity for detached forts. 
It was for these that he chiefly proposed to use caponiers for flanking. His ideas 
gained followers, particularly in Germany. Improvements in artillery also led to 
the erection of rings of isolated forts round many places, to supplement the old 
continuous lines, a development which came to be called the ‘Prussian’ system. 

During the 1840’s and 1850's there was a growing pressure from the military 
and within Parliament for the improvement of English coastal defences. The duke 
of Wellington in 1844 wrote a memorandum on the ‘Works of Defence proposed 
for the Naval Arsenals and Dockyards’, followed two years later by Palmerston’s 
‘Report on the Defence of this Country’.!. Among the engineers there was a flood 
of reports and papers, particularly from General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, and his Assistant Inspector, Major Jervois. It was during 
this time of activity in defence matters that two new forts were erected in the 
Thames, neither, unfortunately, surviving today. 

The first was a replacement of the small battery at Shornemead by a large open 
battery for thirteen 32-pounder guns begun in 1847. To judge from plans and 
sketches of the elevation? it was clearly a ‘polygonal’ fort, of pentagonal form. 
The guns were mounted on three sides, with barracks on the other two. It hada 
well-defended gorge and the provision of musketry caponiers in the ditch gave all- 
round cover. At the angles they were in the form of demi-bastions. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in the construction. The marshy site resulted in settle- 
ment, which produced serious fractures, yet in 1853 it was declared ready for 
action. 

At Coalhouse Point the new fort contained the old semicircular battery, re- 
sulting in a very irregular plan.3 As at Shornemead it was an open earthen battery 
mounting seventeen 32-pounder guns with arrangements for a certain amount of 
flank defence by means of caponiers. Work was originally begun in 1847, but was 
hampered by an unsatisfactory contractor, who was described by Colonel Slade, 
the Commanding Royal Engineer for the Medway Division, as ‘a very troublesome 
and litigious character and would be required to be very closely watched in a work 
of some difficulty’.4 Probably because of this poor start the fort was not completed 
until 1855. The buildings within the defended area were somewhat haphazardly 
placed, and were not, as at Shornemead, designed to assist in the gorge defence. 


The Royal Commission forts 


Such works, however, were only an amelioration and not a radical attempt to 
reorganize the defence of the Thames in the light of the rapid development of 


? P.R.O. WO 55/1548. 3 P.R.O. WO 44/725. 
2 P.R.O. WO 44/127. 4 P.R.O. WO 44/614. 
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artillery during the middle years of the century. Such a major change was not 
undertaken until after the publication of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Defences of the United Kingdom in 1860. 

The Royal Commission was occasioned by the suspicion and fear of the motives 
and ambitions of Napoleon III. French military success in Italy in 18 59 and subse- 
quent territorial aggrandizement were dangerous enough, but the rapid construc. 
tion of ironclads and rifled cannon and the commencement of the Suez Canal 
appeared to be demonstrably anti-British. In addition to the panic, and an actual 
lack of batteries and guns, the memories of the Crimean War had sunk very deep, 
The unfinished defences of Sevastopol held out for 349 days under the charge of a 
skilful engineer. Siegecraft was changing, and a committee reporting early in the 
same year on the probable influence of the new rifled cannon doubted whether 
existing forts could withstand such guns or counter the steam-driven ironclads 
which mounted them.! The Commissioners realized that a comprehensive defence 
of the coast line was impracticable, and confined themselves to the protection of the 
vital points, the naval and military ports, dockyards, and arsenals. Fortification 
was considered more economical than increasing the size of the regular army. The 
basic strategy was to establish batteries to keep a hostile fleet outside bombarding 
distance, and to provide a ring of detached forts to the rear to prevent a landward 
attack. A majority of the Commissioners appreciated that the rifled gun had super- 
seded the smooth-bore and made allowance for future development in the range, 
accuracy, and power of artillery. 

The forts themselves present a revolutionary advance over any of the works 
built in England before the middle of the century. Although the Royal Com- 
mission’s initial proposals were twice reduced, by 1867 seventy-six forts and bat- 
teries were in the process of being built or had already been completed. The new 
defences owed a great deal to the ‘Prussian’ system of ‘ring forts’ and were generally 
designed on the ‘polygonal’ system. Where possible, dispersed open batteries with 
the guns firing en barbette were favoured, but in sea batteries on small sites or 
when low in elevation, casemates were thought to give better security for the guns. 
Casemates also provided bomb-proof barrack accommodation for the garrison. 
Tangible evidence of the effects of the report can be seen in the rings of strong 
forts at Plymouth, Portsmouth, Milford Haven, and elsewhere, which have come 
to be known as ‘Palmerston’s follies’. It is certainly true that Lord Palmerston’s 
advocacy was largely responsible for these changes in defence. After the panic 
of 1859 had died down there was great opposition in Parliament to such a large 
expenditure on static defence. The Financial Provisions Bill debates were stormy 
for many years, and Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, threatened to 
resign on three occasions over this issue. The general opinion on the Continent, 
however, was favourable to the scheme, and Brialmont, the renowned Belgian 
engineer, admitted that the forts and batteries of Portsmouth and Plymouth were 
a great advance on the work of engineers of other countries.2_ In 1864 General 

’ Report of the Commissioners appointed to 2 Brialmont, ‘Progrés de la défense des états ¢t 


consider the Defences of the United Kingdom. de la fortification permanente depuis Vauban’. 
7th Feb. 1860. Appendix 4. 
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Todleben, the engineer responsible for the long defence of Sevastopol, visited Eng- 
land and approved of the forts he saw. He declared that some of the arrangements 
appeared new to him and others precisely what ‘he had himself adopted in Russia’.! 

The Commissioners considered the efficient defence of the Thames an object of 
the most vital importance as involving ‘interests of vast magnitude; including the 
security of the great powder magazine establishment at Purfleet, the important 
Arsenal at Woolwich; the large amount of valuable property extending many miles 
on either bank of the river; the fleet of merchant shipping moored in the port of 
London; and lastly the Metropolis itself’. Their proposals completely changed the 
emphasis of the defence and took account of the importance of protecting the ap- 
proaches. The main weight of the armament was taken farther out to command the 
wide mouth of the estuary. The existing works at Shornemead and Coalhouse 
Point were considered well sited but insufficient, and new forts were built there as 
well as another at Cliffe Creek. Although small when compared with the usual 
Commission forts, these were to become the first line of defence, with the old forts 
at Tilbury and Gravesend relegated to the second line. Provision was made for 
floating batteries and furthermore the Thames defences were to be linked with those 
of the Medway by forts on the Kent coast at Slough Point and on the Isle of Grain. 
In addition, there was to be a line of inland strong points to prevent either river 
defences being taken in reverse. In fact the scheme was considerably modified, 
chiefly by the omission of the inland line. The new forts were all casemated works 
provided with iron shields for extra protection from gunfire (pl. xxx111a). 

The short-lived battery at Coalhouse Point was demolished and a new fort 
begun in 1861. It was constructed in stages, the contract for the foundations being 
completed the following year, that for the basement begun in 1863 and finished 
two years later, and, after delays due to alterations and revisions of the plan, the 
contract for completing the casemates and erecting the gorge buildings begun 
in January 1868.2 The records of construction and practically all the plans and 
drawings of this and the other later Thames forts have been lost or destroyed. The 
plan of the fort at first-floor level (fig. 5) appears to be the only survivor. The wide 
moat around its front is a legacy of earlier works. It was not completed at the gorge 
because it was felt that it would disturb the stability of the structures. The original 
plan was for a single tier of 28 guns in casemates firing through iron shields 1 foot 
thick and 28 guns en barbette on the roof. This was modified to provide for 
Moncrieff carriages, and in 1888 there were four 12-5-inch and eleven 11-inch 
guns mounted in the casemates and three 9-inch rifled muzzle-loaders in an open 
battery. The magazines were, for the most part, in the basement below the 
casemates. To provide sufficient self-protection the barrack buildings were ar- 
ranged in bastion form to supply musketry flanking fire for the gorge, supported 
by fire from the caponier in the northern angle. Machicolation was even employed, 
for practical purposes, and not for the effect of ornamental medievalism. 


* P.R.O. WO 55/1548. 30th and 31st Vict. and previous statutes. 1869. 
_ ? Report of the Committee appointed to inquire 3 Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers Works 
ito the construction, condition, and cost of the Committee, Minute 965, Report No. 102. 
fortifications erected or in course of erection under 
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The new fort at Cliffe Creek is similar, being built during the same period. Itwas } and al: 
not so advanced down the river as the former battery at Lower Hope Point, since } ineffect 
its object was to link with the fire from Coalhouse Fort. It was originally designed | holed 


COALHOUSE FORT 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Fic. 5. Coalhouse Fort, erected 1861-73. 


for twenty heavy guns in granite casemates and the gorge buildings also form guns 
bastioned front, flanked by musketry and with two light guns for land defence. there 

The construction of Shornemead Fort was delayed, because of the constant order 
danger of settlement, until sufficient experience on such sites had been gained from Th 


the two other new forts. The great irregularity of plan (fig. 6) may be due to this ing. 
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and also to the presence of earlier buildings. Flank defence appears to be rather 
ineffective and the protection of the gorge was largely derived from the loop- 
holed parapet above the single-story barrack range. As at the other two forts, the 


SHORNEMEAD FORT 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


wo so 


100 200 300 


Fic. 6. Shornemead Fort, erected in the 1860’s. 


guns were arranged in an arc of eleven granite-faced casemates (pl. xxxi11@) and 
there were three more guns firing through open embrasures on the west side in 
order to take shipping in reverse. 

_ The forts on the sea coast are of a different pattern with Grain the most interest- 
ing. Its main function was to link with the double-tiered Garrison Point Fort at 


/\ 
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Sheerness to command the entrance to the Medway, but it was also in a position to 
threaten shipping in the entrance to the Thames. It succeeded the earlier three-gun 
tower on Grain Spit built in 1849.1 Unlike the Thames forts it has a continuoys 
ditch flanked by caponiers and the ditch is unusual at this date in being unrevetted, 
The battery was an open one and was separated from a two-story internal keep, 
which is semicircular with a central parade and a gorge protected by demi-bastions, 
The Keep (pl. xxxi11) is self-defensible with its own caponier-flanked ditch 
connected by underground passages to the caponiers in the main ditch. The 
passages could be blocked in times of emergency by raising drawbridges over 
deep pits. All the external openings looking into the fort are musketry loops, 
The existence of a keep at this time is somewhat anachronistic, and can be paral- 
leled by the keeps in some of the forts in the Gosport defences begun shortly before 
the 1860 Royal Commission on Defence. Its purpose was to provide a defen- 
sible barracks for the batteries near by as well as a strong point for a last-ditch 
stand. 

Slough Fort is somewhat similar, though on a much smaller scale. It was semi- 
circular and had seven casemates for 7-inch guns. Later gun positions have since 
almost obliterated the original work. Except at this point, all access to the main- 
land on the south shore of the Thames could be effectively cut off by flooding the 
marshes which intervene between the river and the high ground. The fort was 
built to prevent an enemy landing here, and to link the defences of the Thames with 
those of the Medway. 

For a number of years during the 1860’s the building of these forts was super- 
vised by Charles Gordon, later to be the defender of Khartoum. In his capacity 
of Commanding Royal Engineer at Gravesend, he was responsible for the start of 
the remodelling of the inner line of defence in 1868.2 Both at Tilbury and Graves- 
end these efforts to bring them up to date were confined to adapting them to heavier 
armament. At Tilbury land defence was almost ignored and the stress was con- 
centrated on achieving the best command of the river approaches. In consequence 
only the West, North-East, and East Bastions and the south-east curtain were 
affected (fig. 7). The sixteenth-century blockhouse was a casualty of this improve- 
ment. Positions for ten 7-ton, 7-inch rifled muzzle-loaders firing through em- 
brasures were erected on the existing serreplein with cartridge magazines inserted 
below in the body of the rampart. By 1888 mainly 9-inch guns were mounted. 
In the North-East and West Bastions separate powder magazines were erected. 
They were carefully planned to prevent any risk of fire from the lighting arrange- 
ments and separate lighting passages enabled lamps to be placed behind plate- 
glass windows to light the magazine. These magazines were connected with the 
shell stores below the batteries and the made-up cartridge was raised by a hoist 
into the expense magazine beside each gun. For the protection of the magazines, 
buttresses were built against the scarp walls and earth piled against them. New 
Tavern Fort opposite was similarly improved with identical gun positions. Fort 


1 P.R.O. WO 44/614. 
2 Institution of Royal Engineers: Letters Issued General 14th June 1866 to 13th Feb. 1869. 
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Blockhouse no longer existed. It had been made redundant by New Tavern and 
had been sold in 1835, the blockhouse itself being demolished soon afterwards. 


Late nineteenth-century developments 


The Thames forts received little structural alteration after the 1860's, except for 
the modification of gun positions. The development of artillery, particularly on 
ships, after the 1870's was rapid and the improvements to battleships are reflected 
in matching improvements to the armament of coastal forts. The greatest change 
in the appearance of the batteries has been the insertion of large concrete emplace- 
ments during the 1890’s and 1900’s to take the ever more powerful guns necessary 
for dealing with the armoured plate of battleships. This was true of Tilbury as 
much as the other Thames forts. 

Towards the end of the century new systems for permanent fortification were 
discussed. The decisive range and accuracy of the rifled gun was so obvious in the 
American Civil War and in the Franco-Prussian War that some despaired of build- 
ing defences capable of withstanding such bombardment. It finally signified the 
_ end of the bastion system, which had lingered on in the work of French engineers, 

and the casemate battery, too, was abandoned, because it could not survive against 
the new weapons. Fort Pulaski, built on Cockspur Island, Georgia, was considered 
by Confederate and Federal engineers alike to be almost impregnable, yet it only 
survived one day of bombardment from rifled guns and columbiads, ‘the former 
| boring into the brick face of the wall like augers, the latter striking like trip- 
_ hammers, and breaking off great masses of masonry, which had been cut loose by 
the rifles’! Casemates were extravagant in guns and garrison because of the narrow 
arc of fire of individual pieces, and the excessive smoke and fumes caused after only 
_ afew rounds had been fired produced fundamental drawbacks. Guns were now 
_ more frequently mounted in steel cupolas or on disappearing carriages, and, more 
significantly, the artillery was separated from the garrison by the siting of wing 
batteries away from the fort itself.2 The siege of Pleven in North Bulgaria during 
_ the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 proved the defensive success of simple earthworks 
_ when manned by infantry equipped with magazine rifles. 

The Thames was little affected by these new ideas, and, indeed, an optimistic 
Parliamentary Committee in 1888 declared that ‘a comparatively moderate ex- 
| penditure in addition to the existing works will render these rivers [Thames and 

Medway] practically safe against attack’.3 It recommended the provision of armour- 
| piercing guns at Coalhouse, Cliffe Creek, and Shornemead Forts, with mine-fields 
| in the river protected by quick-firing guns. The old forts at Tilbury and Graves- 

end it was not thought necessary to touch. Quick-firing guns were mounted near 

Shornemead and Coalhouse and extra batteries were erected on the Isle of Grain 

and at East Tilbury. Although all these forts were garrisoned during the First 
| World War and some in the Second, this was the end of their development as 
Works of fortification. 

" Von Scheliha, 4 Treatise on Coast Defence. plans for fortification and armament of our military 
* G. S. Clarke, Fortification. and home mercantile ports, etc. 1888. 


* Report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
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SUMMARY 


Three of the four main periods of artillery fortification in England, when cop. 
struction was undertaken on a national scale, are represented in the Thames: th 
castles and bulwarks of Henry VIII, the bastioned forts of the late seventeenth 
century, and the Royal Commission forts of the 1860’s. The exception is the rathe 
special case of the Martello Tower system, but its place here is taken by the st 
improvements carried out at the end of the eighteenth century and in the 1840; 
and 1850’s. Shornemead, Cliffe Creek, and Slough Forts are ruined and derelic, 
Coalhouse Fort is used as a store, but Tilbury, now in the guardianship of th 
Ministry of Works, can show the progress of fortification over the course of 240 
years. That they never saw the action for which they were designed is irrelevant, 
for, as Sidney Herbert said in 1860, ‘the object of the fortifications is not so much 
to resist as to deter attack’.! 

The subsequent coastal batteries of the last two wars, the hastily constructed 
pill-boxes, and even the ‘flak’ towers off the east coast are simply gun position, 
They are neither self-contained nor self-defensible fortresses. By these criteria 
the forts erected as a result of the 1860 Royal Commission can be regarded as the 
last legitimate successors of the prehistoric hill fort and the medieval castle. 


1 Hansard, 13th Aug. 1860, 1226. 
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a. Shornemead Fort, casemate battery 


4. Grain Fort Keep, showing caponier in the ditch 
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CAISTOR, LINCOLNSHIRE—1959 


By Pump 


Summary 

Turs report describes sections cut through the Roman wall of Caistor, and in- 
cludes a new survey of the outline of the walled area, as surmised from the evidence 
given by these sections and by field-work. 


Introduction 

The excavations took place during six weeks of May and June 1959; the field 
examined is the site of a proposed house and swimming pool.! This is the first 
excavation to be done at Caistor; earlier finds are the result of fortuitous discovery. 
There has never been a local antiquary who has studied the problem of Roman 
Caistor, and all previous descriptions have been based on short visits to the town. 
On this occasion it was possible to examine the whole area rather more thoroughly 
than hitherto, and to collect such local information as still survives; the result is 
the tentative outline of the Roman walled area shown in fig. 3 with its itinerary 
on pp. 182-6. This describes what is obviously visible today, but makes no claim 
to be exhaustive; it needs to be followed by accurate large-scale survey, with more 
‘field-work’ in cellars and back yards. Excavation, too, is needed to prove the 
suggested circuit, and to throw some light on the wider problems of the dating and 
status of Caistor, which have not been answered in the present excavation. 


Geology? and topography 

Caistor is built on a spur of land projecting from the lower part of a chalk escarp- 
ment of the Lincolnshire Wolds at an elevation of 2 50-300 ft. above O.D. Most 
of the Roman settlement and the nucleus of the present town lie on white and red 
chalk, overlying beds of Carstone: below these, forming a rough shelf round the 
flanks of the spur, are strata of Tealby Limestone and Tealby Clay, with overlying 
laminated sand (Spilsby Sandstone). The spur is a commanding position in the 
immediate locality and it would lend itself well to defence as an Iron Age pro- 
montory camp; the Roman defences are based on similar principles. A further 
attraction of the site must always have been, as it is today, the presence of good 
water supply from springs (reputed to have healing properties)3 rising from the 


" The work was arranged by the Ancient Monu- Webster, who visited the site during the excavation, 
ments Inspectorate of the Ministry of Works; four and contributed many ideas incorporated in this 
men were employed, and help was also given by _ paper. 
local volunteers, including boys from Caistor Gram- 2 We are indebted to Dr. A. W. Woodland 
mar School. I should like to thank these for their and Dr. V. Wilson of the Geological Survey and 
help, and also the following: Mr. A. Holt, the Museum for their advice on these matters, and for 
owner of the property, who gave us every co-opera- _ identification of stone samples submitted to them. 
tion, and who has given the finds to Lincoln 3 Still used locally, particularly the Eye Spring, 
Museum; Mrs. E. Rudkin, of Willoughton, who in the corner of the churchyard, and the main 
gave her usual generous hospitality, and allowed Syfer Spring near by; there has in the past been 
Me to draw on her invaluable knowledge of local some ‘spa’ attraction held out to visitors to Caistor, 
archaeology; and Mr. F. T. Baker, Dr. Philip and a. similar attraction in Roman times is hot 
Corder, Mr. Sheppard Frere, and Mr. Graham improbable. 
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Fic. 1. Plan of 1959 excavations. 
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Tealby Limestone. The greys west of the present market-place slopes gently 
up from west to east (see fig. 3); but there is a distinct levelling off for 50-100 ft. 
in the lower part of the market-place before the ground rises more sharply through 
the upper part of the present town, and continues to rise beyond it steadily, until 
the crest of the escarpment is reached. The level area of the market-place may not 
be natural; but whether it is or is not, its significance in the defence of the Caistor 
spur is obvious (p. 187). 


Previous references 


The existence of a Roman walled settlement has been long well known; earlier 
finds are mostly of late Roman date. 

The problems of the site have been discussed on three occasions in recent years. 
C. W. Phillips' suggested a plan, but it was made untenable by the discovery 
in 1946, by Richmond and Corder, of the piece of Roman concrete rubble core 
which marks the line of the wall below the Grammar School; it is described by 
C. F. C. Hawkes,? with Richmond and Corder’s suggested revised plan; this is 
based on the existence of a ‘ground shelf’ round the sides of the spur, enclosing some 
4acres. Phillips suggested, and Hawkes reaffirmed, that Caistor and Horncastle 
might be links in some system of late Roman coastal defence. C. A. Ralegh Rad- 
ford described a lost inscription from the town, which he cites as evidence of the 
existence of an important pre-Danish church at Caistor. 

The most recent account is that by Philip Corder,+ who suggests that Caistor is 
one of those towns whose walls were built, or modified, in the middle of the fourth 
century a.D. He notes that the solid bastion existing at Caistor (Cooper’s Bastion, 
p. 185) is typical of those found in such late defensive systems, designed to carry 
emplacements for ballistae. 

Among the descriptions of older writers there is little that does not derive from 
the account of William Stukeley,5 who made two drawings® in July 1724. One 
is an aspect of the town from the south side, and shows two fragments of wall 
standing up against a small cliff. The wall fragments appear to be those still to 
be seen at Cooper’s Bastion and (less certainly) that at Williams’s Bastion. The 
other drawing shows the Syfer Spring, with, apparently, some tidied-up bedrock 
behind the water spouts of the spring. 

His account does not appear to have been considered previously; the important 
thing in Stukeley’s description is the assertion that the wall extended to the market- 
place with a level space in front of its east end, and that it lay behind the Syfer 
Spring. Such an east-west dimension of goo ft. was repeated by later writers, 
including the author of a small local history written before the war,” which says that 


" “The Present State of Archaeology in Lincoln- Romano-British Towns in the Fourth Century’, 


shire’, Arch. Fourn. xci (1934)» pp- 129-33- ibid. cxii (1956), pp. 38-40. 

_* ‘Roman Ancaster, Horncastle, and Caistor’, 5 Itin. Curios., first edition 1724, pp. 96-97. 

ibid. citi (1946), p. 17. © [bid., posth. second edition 1776, pls.1g and 20. 
> “A Lost Inscription of Pre-Danish Age from 7 ‘Caistor Church and Town’, by Peter B. G. 

Caistor’, ibid. ciii (1946), p. 95. Binnall. See also Caistor R.D.C. official guide, where 


**The Re-organisation of the Defences of the Roman ‘camp’ is elongated to 1,000 ft. x 200 ft. 
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the camp at Caistor measured some 900 ft. x 500 ft., an area similar to that sug- 
gested in the present paper. 


THE 1959 ExcavaTION 
Method 


The area to be built over is shown in fig. 1; the plan published previously: 
showed the probable line of wall crossing this field diagonally. The first trench 
(1-5) was sited to cut this line at right angles, but this proved negative; there was 
no wall, no identifiable Roman levels, and very few Roman finds. Another cuttin 
(14) in the north-east corner showed a similar lack of occupation debris, as did a 
trial hole on the site of the proposed new house (15). Subsequent trenches were 
therefore directed at finding the line of wall. No. 9, through the boundary wall of 
the field, located the wall and the stratification shown in fig. 2. The line of wall 
picked up in g is directly in line with visible fragments farther east, but from cutting 
9 it was clear that it must soon turn to link to the piece visible in the Grammar 
School grounds, if it were not to descend a slope and rise again. Trenches 10 and 
11 located the turn of the wall, but others (12 and 13) were behind its line. The 
section of trench 9 has been chosen to illustrate the structure and stratification of 
the wall in preference to trench 11, which was not so complete and in which the 
footing was more robbed. 


Stratification 


Apart from the layers associated with the wall, the other cuttings showed only 
top soil and a very disturbed streaky sandy soil lying on the natural laminated sand, 
with the natural clay and rock below, following the present ground configuration. 
The disturbed layer extended deep into the sand in most places in a maze of 
superimposed pits of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century date; these contained 
hardly any finds, and may have been dug for cess pits or perhaps to obtain sand. 
In places a small patch of natural sand remained undisturbed at a high level, with 
an occasional Roman sherd on its surface, and these probably indicate the former 
ground level. The position of finds in soil of this type is in no way reliable, and all 
finds from the 1959 excavation must be regarded as unstratified and having only 
intrinsic interest. No finds were made in the layers associated with the wall. 

The finds include about 200 pieces of Roman pottery, a very small number for the 
amount of soil moved; the diagnostic pieces only have been kept. There are also 
some which may be post-Roman and pre-medieval, but are not certainly so,? and 
cannot be used to amplify the evidence for occupation of Caistor during this period, 
suggested by the inscription mentioned above (p. 177) and the Saxon work in the 
church.3 


The Wall (see fig. 2 for section, pl. xxx1v, and fig. 1 for plan, cutting 9) 


The Roman wall in this part of Caistor survives only in its lowest foundation, 
consisting of large footing stones of undressed Tealby Limestone rocks laid on the 
See p. 177, N. 2. 3A. Hamilton-Thompson,  ‘Pre-Conquet 


2 They were kindly examined by Mr. J. G. Church Towers in North Lincolnshire’, 4.4.5.2 
Hurst, M.A., F.S.A. xxix, pt. 1, pp. 43 ff., 62-63. 
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natural stratum of wet clay and rocks. The stones are slightly pitched with many 
air spaces. Among the top stones, and levelled off to a smooth bed, is a compact 
layer of crushed red and white chalk and clay. This may have acted asa levelling bed 
and damp course for the mortared masonry which formed the upper part of the wall, 

To reach a firm layer on which to build the wall, the natural laminated sand (layer 
P) was cut back, probably to a vertical face;! this operation is presumably the cause 
of the terrace outside the wall (see left side of fig. 2). The footing was at least 
114 ft. wide, and may have been more: the exact width could not here be ascertained 
because there had been some robbing of the footing stones.2_ The superstructure 
of the wall was carried up at least 9 ft. from the natural clay—this is the height 
up to the Roman ground level inside the wall3—and probably very much higher. 
The only evidence of the structure of the upper part of the wall is that given by 
extant fragments elsewhere in the town, as described later in this report. The wall- 
face of dressed blocks can only be seen in a few square feet here and there, and there 
is nowhere visible any section showing what lies behind the dressed facing: there 
are three fragments of rubble concrete core visible, but two of these are certainly 
bastions, as may also be the third, so we cannot be sure that they are representative 
of the core of the wall elsewhere, though it may well have been so, as at the neigh- 
bouring Horncastle.+ 

At some date earlier than the seventeenth—-eighteenth centuries a.p. and perhaps 
much earlier, the greater part of the wall was robbed for its stone; many of the older 
buildings of Caistor, such as the church and old Grammar School, are built largely 
of dressed blocks which we may assume came from the Roman wall. The footing 
was laid on a sloping stratum of clay and rocks, and may have slipped since the wall 
was built, as the levelling bed is now some 5° divergent from horizontal. It is 
not, however, evident from the section how much of this slip took place when the 
wall was standing, and how much in later centuries. If the te was the case, it 
may well have led to instability and possibly even collapse, which would make the 
stone-robbers’ task lighter. 

While the wall stood to its full height, the cut-back vertical sand cliff would 
stand firm, but when the wall was robbed it would soon collapse and gradually erode 
back to its bs angle of rest, or to a sharper angle secured by vegetation. The 
products of this erosion are shown as layer N, which consisted of dirty sand, bluish 
patches,5 and scraps of mortar which had doubtless dropped out of the wall onto 
the ground behind the wall, and then tumbled down in the erosion fall. Layer 
N lay cleanly over the robbed foundation; it evidently extended farther southwards, 
but had been disturbed by later intrusions (layer K). 


1 Farther to the west beyond the wall (see below, 3 Shown on right of fig. 2 as the heavy dotted 
p. 181) the configuration of the ground is now _ line ‘top of layer P elsewhere’. 
what it may have been before the wall was built 4 The greater part of the stone used in all parts 
(‘normal’ slope shown in fig. 1). of the Caistor wall is Tealby Limestone, though 
2 Layer M is apparently derived from this; it there are also small amounts of Roachstone and 
extends farther south than the footing is likely to Red Chalk, both of local origin. 
have done, but was a disturbed layer, and may be 5 Probably representing organic matter such as 
mixed with the Roman or post-Roman levels south _ grass, etc. 
of the wall. 
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Section through the Roman defences of Caistor, Lincs. (cutting 9) 
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The erosion of the sand cliff was followed by soil creep over the now degraded 
scarp, and this was only halted by the building of the brick boundary wall in the 
eighteenth century or later, whose foundation is set high in the soil creep (layer L). 
The ditch or hedge may have served a similar purpose before the brick wall was 
built. Inside the wall there were formerly small houses or cottages of the seventeenth 
century and later date; disturbances associated with these have bitten deeply and 
extensively into the natural sand. 

Soil continued to move down the slope behind the wall, due to gardening and pit- 
digging activities, and has piled up behind the brick wall to such an extent as to 
endanger it. The section of this wall in cutting 9 had to be taken down in the present 
excavation and rebuilt from the Roman footing. The latest feature of the section is 
the modern brick revetment put in at the base with layer K, a builders’ layer probably 
dating from the building of houses below some sixty years ago. 

The sequence of building and robbing operations and their aftermath has left 
us with a well-defined change in level of some to ft. with a more or less degraded 
scarp. In the light of this evidence of the meaning of such configuration of the 
ground we may, with more confidence, link such changes in level with the line of 
the Roman wall elsewhere in the town, as described in the itinerary later in this 
pape: 


Other cuttings (fig. 1) 


The slope outside the brick boundary wall continues in similar fashion west- 
wards for a further 30 ft. and the configuration of the ground then changes; a new 
scarp develops going northwards, and the old slope becomes much more gradual 
(‘normal’ slope in top left of fig. 1). This is because the Roman wall turns north- 
wards at this point, and the ‘normal’ slope is presumably that which existed all the 
way along this line before the Roman wall was built. The turn of the wall might 
have been forecast in cutting 9, for the back of the Roman footing here changes 
direction slightly half-way across the cutting: it was confirmed by cutting 11, where 
the back of the footing and the eroded sand cliff crossed the cutting diagonally. 
This is probably the actual south-west corner of the Roman wall, turning in a wide 
circle, The stratification in 11 was similar to that in 9 except that the levelling 
bed was horizontal; the clay slip is probably mainly at right angles to the slopes of 
the sides of the spur, i.e. from north to south. Cutting 11 was in a very cramped 
space and could not be totally excavated; enough was done to show that the footing 
was more robbed even than in g, but appeared to be at least 15 ft. wide on the turn. 
There was no indication of a corner bastion, but the evidence cannot be regarded 
as conclusive on this point. 

The wall then runs under some outhouses and a garage; the edge of the sand cliff, 
and a well-defined layer with mortar content similar to N in fig. 2, was picked up in 
cutting 10, apparently swinging right round to the north-east, but no trace of this 
was found in cuttings 12 i 13, so that the apparent angle in 10 must be deceptive 
and due to a local phenomenon of erosion. The wall must, however, turn finally at 
an angle of about 110° or more, and not at a right angle. Even so it must change 


ae 
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direction once again before it links with the concrete rubble core in the grounds of 
the Grammar School (point B in itinerary below). 

Inside the wall, no Roman buildings were located by the holes excavated, nor 
was there any substantial indication of Roman occupation. Only about two hundred 
sherds were found in all the cuttings; none need be earlier than the third century 
A.D., and most would be consistent with a fourth-century dating, more robably 
the first half! They add nothing to the little that is known of the dating of Caistor, 
and are not mentioned further. In some places Roman sherds were stratified on the 
surfaces of the few high surviving patches of sand already mentioned; but in no 
case were they associated with mortar or building debris. It seems probable that 
the Roman buildings lie farther east, where they could be built on the chalk? 
rather than on the sand encountered in the present cuttings. It is thus to the 
numerous gardens and open spaces in the upper part of the town that we must 
look to provide that evidence for the date and status of the Roman settlement which 
the present excavation has failed to give. 


ITINERARY OF THE WALL (fig. 3) 


The following description is based on field work done during the 1959 excavation. The evidence 
of the ‘ground shelf’, previously adduced by Corder and Richmond, has been shown to be valid 
by the present excavation, and it is principally the line of this change of level which has been 
followed in the suggested circuit, beginning from the area examined in the present excavation. 

A. A modern wall on the north side of Church Lane exhibits in 17 ft. of its length good 
dressed-stone blocks in its lowest 2 ft. that were probably derived from the Roman wall, which 
should cross Church Lane hereabouts. The bank on the opposite side of the lane is also revetted 
with stone for some distance below this point. 

B. At the west end of the Grammar School grounds the line of the wall is marked by a mass 
of hard mortared rubble core several feet in length, similar to that of Cooper’s Bastion (see later); 
this is the piece noted by Richmond and Corder in 1946. It lies under ivy on the slope below a 
brick and stone wall which delimits the change in level of some ro ft. at this point, which can be 
followed back to point A as the upper of a series of artificial terraces in the garden of Grove 
House. The concrete cannot be traced at any other point under the ivy in this area, and its 
differential survival at this point suggests the possibility that it may be a fragment of a bastion. 
It may well have been the fragment of wall seen ‘behind the schoolhouse in the pastures’ by 
Stukeley.3 

C. On the north-west side of the Grammar School grounds the change in level, or cliff, con- 
tinues without any brick wall or revetment as far as the corner of Varlows builders’ yard. 

D. Here, at the back of the yard, is a wall some 10 ft. high, mostly of stone, presumably derived 
from the Roman wall. ‘The top is the ground level at the base of the Grammar School gardens. 
At the east end of the yard, the stone wall is masked by brickwork of similar height. 

E. Below the cemetery (where many finds have been made, according to local information), 
the cliff is much degraded by allotment gardening, and the change in level is barely 6 ft., with 
some brick revetment at the west end, and again at the east end of the cemetery. 


1 T am indebted to Mr. Graham Webster, who at 6 ft., with a layer containing Roman sherds at 


examined the sherds, for this information. 4-4} ft., sealed only by disturbed layers containing 
2 In recent excavations under the church floor, human bones. 
near the junction of nave and south transept, for 3 Itin. Curios., first edition 1724, p. 96. 


the installation of a heating system, chalk was found 
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F. Here the cliff is masked by modern concrete; east of this is a well-built stone footing 10} ft. 
long by 5 ft. high, which may be near the line of the wall. ‘The stonework is masked by a brick 
building jutting out at an angle of some 10°. It seems probable that the line of wall here would 
continue directly to line up with the Roman footing at the east end of the North Bastion. 

G. This is the North Bastion, provisionally thus named for the first time, and not previously 
noted (pl. xxxv). The west side of the bastion is destroyed, but its east side, and the Roman wall- 
face continuing eastwards, survive for several courses. The bastion is first seen in the back wall 
of a row of garages 6 ft. west of their east end; here it survives to a height of 5 ft. above present 
floor level, and projects slightly from the brick wall of which it is a continuation. Dr. Corder and 
Mr. Sheppard Frere considered it to be wholly of Roman work here. Emerging from the 
garages the outer face of the bastion continues for a further 5 ft. then turns inwards at an angle 
of some 110°, now 4 ft. high. The next g ft. on this new alignment is rebuilt in very rough work, 
but the apparently original coursing is then resumed until it reaches the main wall, with which it 
appears to be bonded. The bastion as thus defined is partly original, and is capped by modern 
brickwork which follows its line. Inside the bastion the ground level is some 3-4 ft. higher than 
that outside, and forms an annexe to one of the gardens of Chapel Street. 

The main wall alignment, of good dressed Roman work for at least its three lowest courses, 
continues for a further 13} ft., partly behind an outhouse, before it is cut by brickwork. 

The North Bastion has been so named; but Mr. Sheppard Frere suggests that it may represent 
the east tower of a gateway. 

H. Chapel Street has largely destroyed the change in level; only a slight scarp is visible in the 
road surface where the wall should cross it. The cliff is next seen at H, following a rather ir- 
regular course, which may not be its original one. At the back of a yard there is a change of level 
of 10-12 ft.; this swings north! to enclose a long garden which may be made-up ground, and not 
likely to represent a turn of the wall. 

J. The north-east corner of the Roman wall is uncertain; the angle between the alignment at 
Hand that of the stonework at K is, Dr. Corder suggests, too sharp to be accepted as the corner of 
the Roman town. 

The east wall apparently lies under the buildings to the west of the Market Square. This is a 
large open space, and its west side is level; the east side slopes steeply and merges with the slope 
of the Wold Escarpment as described on p. 177. It is here suggested either that the level part of 
the Market Square was a natural feature utilized as an open level space in front of the most 
vulnerable side of the Roman walled area, or that it was artificially levelled for the same purpose; 
in either case it will have been reinforced with external ditches.” 

The east wall would not be of the same construction as on the other three sides. There is no 
‘cliff’ on this side, and the wall may be expected to run as straight and as short a course as possible, 
across the neck of the spur. It probably was founded on the chalk, and may be expected to have 
had both inner and outer faces. 

K. The Co-operative Society’s premises have a long cellar under the greater part of their 
Market Square frontage, and most of this is in brickwork, but the rear wall is entirely of large 
dressed-stone blocks. If this were the front face of the wall, it would make too sharp an angle for 
the north-east corner of the wall; it may be rebuilt work, or associated with a bastion or corner 
tower. It should be noted that the present west side of the Market Square is in two alignments; 
if the Roman east wall is straight, as we have suggested, it follows the alignment of those 


_" The upper dotted line in fig. 3;thelower dotted _It is difficult to be sure of its intermediate history 

line shows the suggested line of wall. without further research, for this part of Caistor 
* If this theory is correct, then the area outside was largely destroyed by a disastrous fire in 1681, 

the Roman east wall, originally an open level space, and largely rebuilt in the years following. 

has remained so in its function as Market Square. 
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frontages south of Bank Lane, to judge by the alignment at L. Some cracks in masonry may 
be seen at the back of adjoining properties, but none of the shops between K and Bank Lane has 


cellars extending far enough back to reach the line of wall, and all are of brick. Bank Lane itself 
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Fic. 3. Suggested circuit of Roman wall. 


has a distinct hump in its surface west of its junction with Market Square. It may indeed have 
been related to an original east entrance into the Roman walled area, and the hump in this case is 
probably the remains of wall and gatehouses. 

L. It is perhaps in terms of the east gate that we may explain the massive foundations, thought 
by Dr. Corder and Mr. Frere to be Roman work in situ, which form the east and west walls of 
a cellar about 18 ft. square, which exists under Dr. Franks’s house on the south side of Bank 
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Lane. The other two walls are also of large stone, but not so convincingly of Roman work. The 
east side of the cellar may be the inner face of the main wall, the west side may be part of a gate- 
house or tower. These walls lie on hard chalk at 6 ft. below floor level or 3 ft. below present 
Market Place level. 

M. There is some stonework in the cellars of the White House, adjoining L on its south side, 
but it appears to have been rebuilt, and cannot readily be related to the south-east corner of the 
wall, which should be hereabouts; but accurate survey of the cellared area might be informative. 

N. The neck of the spur and the southern cliff meet here, and from the corner formed by the 
White House and that built onto it on the south side, a change in level of 10-12 ft. becomes well 
defined; it is revetted by a brick wall with a very substantial slightly battered stone foundation as 
shown. The kink in this may reflect a similar feature in the Roman wall, such as a bastion, but 
only excavation can prove this. In the same area, in a garden, and said to have been dug up close 
by, is part of a stone column, which may well be Roman.! 

O. The scarp continues in a rather degraded form at the back of buildings on the line shown, 
revetted partly by banks and partly by brick walls, with a stone footing behind the Spring Chapel 
at O. From here it continues to the ground behind the Syfer Spring. Stukeley (see p. 177) 
mentions its existence behind this spring, which is some 15—20 ft. below the ground level inside 
the line of wall here.? 

P. The configuration of the cliff here has been disguised by the building of a house and garden, 
but the wall presumably crosses the lane east of the churchyard near the line shown. 

R. Several cottages are built against the cliff here, which is at this point diminished to a height 
of only 4—5 ft. Along the south side of the path at the foot of the churchyard can be seen a 
raised (and, in June 1959, parched) edge in the grass, which may well prove to be the outer face 
of the Roman wall. This line would join the east side of the bastion at S. 

§. This bastion, well known previously, is now named Cooper’s Bastion.’ It is clearly situated 
at a change in direction of the wall, and formerly projected some 10 ft. from the wall-face. An 
outhouse was built into it, the rubble core forming part of the roof, but this overhanging piece 
was recently (1958) cut back to make way for a modern building.* The bastion was said to be 
roughly semicircular, or at any rate curving rather than angular. It now projects about 3 ft., as 
a very hard mortared rubble core, similar to the fragment at B and that to be described at U. 
It stands 7 ft. high, from the path above to ground level below. The stones in its core are of all 
sizes, held mostly by a hard cream lime mortar but also by some softer yellow sandy mortar.5 
The bastion is now 17 ft. from east to west, which is probably near to the original width. Both it 
and the wall-face are destroyed by a modern intrusion at the east end, but at the west end the 
Roman wall-face survives, with one bastion facing-stone projecting from and bonded into it. 
The wall can be traced for only 18 in. before it goes behind an outhouse, and is obscured by a 
hedge line until the same alignment is picked up at T. 

T. Here the Roman wall-face can be seen as the lowest 3 ft. of the foundation of a modern 
brick partition wall in a half-ruined building, 14 ft. 3 in. long. 

U. West of this building a rough line of rebuilt stonework forms the southern edge of a raised 


‘ 1 ft. 8 in. long, 15 in. diameter, dressed flat at 
one end, the other end hollowed out in a parabolic 
shaped basin g in. deep, with 2-in.-wide rim, perhaps 
secondary, but not obviously so. It may be the 
tenon for a cap. 

* A recent trench, just behind the Syfer Spring, 
found bedrock at 5 ft., and the wall is probably 
farther back. 

* After the owner of it; the names of North, 


Cooper’s, and Williams’s Bastions given in this 
paper are only for convenience, and until such time 
as all the bastions can be numbered or lettered in 

uence. 

* Scheduling by the Ministry prevented its com- 
plete destruction. 

5 Neither of these must be confused with the two 
kinds of modern mortar applied for its consolidation. 
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platform constructed within living memory; this continues the alignmentat R fora further 12}ft, 
and then, ina garden, a ragged mass of hard mortared rubble core projects about two feet. The 
stones composing it are roughly pitched, of rather smaller stone than those in Cooper’s Bastion, 
but the mortar is similarly hard and cream-coloured (see p. 185). ‘The survival of this awkward 
obstacle, and its relation to the alignment of wall-face at T, makes it very probable that this is 
another bastion, now named Williams’s Bastion, 100 ft. from the previous one at S. It is 14 ft. 
wide as it exists at present. Beyond it to the west, the raised platform edge extends a further 2 ft, 
then the line of wall is wholly destroyed by a large house and its surrounding area cut back into 
the slope. 

V. The alignment at T and U is the same as that found in the present excavation, and we may 
confidently project this line across the deeply worn Bogs Lane, where there are many large stones 
used to revet the steep lane sides. 

W. The south-west corner of the wall was demonstrated in the present excavation (1959) and 
is shown in detail in fig. 1 and described on pp. 178-82 above. Its line completes our itinerary, 
whose significance we must finally consider. 


Conc.usion (fig. 4) 


The circuit of the wall, as thus delineated, must be regarded as provisional and 
approximate, to be checked and supplemented by accurate survey and excavation. 
We may be reasonably sure, however, that the line suggested is correct within 25 ft. 
in most places, forming an irregular polygon about 850 ft. by 525 ft. at largest, 
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enclosing an area of 7—8 acres, virtually twice the 4 acres previously suggested 
(see p.177). The east-west dimension and the line of the east wall are very close to 
the suggestions of Stukeley (see p. 177). : 

The layout of the Roman walled area was clearly determined by the configuration 
of the ground and geological strata, and was very similar in planning to an Iron 
Age promontory fort. The spur was enclosed along contours suitable to make use 
of the Tealby beds. The position of the east wall, while doubtless governed partly 
by considerations of the acreage to be enclosed, was almost certainly chosen so as 
to cut off the spur at its narrowest point. Of necessity, this was the most vulnerable 
side. We cannot be sure whether the ground originally sloped steadily upwards 
from Bank Lane to the east, and whether the level space where the Market Place 
now stands was a natural feature, or was created by the Romans. But in either case 
the level space reduces the vulnerability of the defences on this side; they will 
presumably have been made even stronger by ditches, in the same way as a pro- 
montory fort has deep ditches across its neck. 

The east wall is probably straight, and it seems possible that the position of an 
east gate is marked by the present Bank Lane, with perhaps the remains of a tower 
on its south side. 

There is nothing either in the new itinerary of the wall, or in the present excava- 
tion, to modify the suggestion put forward by Corder (see p. 177) that Caistor was 
one of those settlements, now shown to be numerous, whose defences were con- 
structed or strengthened in the mid-fourth century a.p. Nor have we thrown any 
light on its status as a walled town, whether it was a ‘spa’, or in any way ancillary 
to coastal defence. These problems can only be answered by excavation; at least 
two-thirds of the walled area is still garden or open ground, and there is ample 
space for the recovery of the exact wall line, and for the discovery of buildings within 


it. It is to be hoped that Caistor will not have to wait so long for a further extension 
of its history. 
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A LATE MEDIEVAL PIT AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
ByJ.G. Hurst, F.S.A. 


Wuen the deanery of Westminster Abbey was being rebuilt in the autumn of 1951, 
as a result of war damage, a pit was found containing fourteen complete pots and 
fragments of nearly twenty others. The Ministry of Works was called in and the 
pottery was cleaned and restored in the Ancient Monuments Laboratory; it is 
now in the deanery. Unfortunately the pit was dug out by workmen before the 
find was reported to the Clerk of Works, but all the pottery was said to come from 
the one pit. The pit was about 5x3 ft. and was situated under a new flight of 
stairs in the new entrance hall (fig. 1).! It is not possible to tell exactly how this 
part of the building was arranged in late medieval times but the pit appears to have 
been inside the building. Although it has the general appearance of a latrine pit 
it may have been used for storage or some other purpose. The wall immediately 
to the east is twelfth century and the room in which the pit now is was probably the 
twelfth-century hall of the abbot’s lodging. The whole building was reconstructed 
by Abbot Litlington in the late fourteenth century and Abbot Islip carried out 
further work in the early sixteenth century.? 

At the dissolution the abbot’s house was granted to the newly constituted bishop 
of Westminster. In 1553 it was granted to Lord Wentworth. The return of the 
monks in 1556 involved the ejection of the lay proprietor. Queen Elizabeth gave 
the site back to the dean and chapter in 1 560 and since that time it has remained the 
deanery. There is no documentary evidence of any building being done during 
the second half of the sixteenth century but in 1606 Dean Neile carried out various 
works.3 Extensive rebuilding was carried out by Dean Williams between 1620 
and 1644,4 Lord Bradshaw in 1650, Dean Spratt in 1681, and Dean Attenbury 
in 1713—23.5 

The pottery falls into three distinct groups: the first dating to the late fifteenth 
century, consisting mainly of fragments, the second dating to the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, while the third dates to c. 1600. Groups 2 and 3 are almost 
entirely composed of complete vessels. 

1. Fig. 2, nos. 6 and 9, and fig. 3, nos. 18, 19, 22, and 23, are all from the Cheam 
group of kilns while fig. 2, no. 10, and fig. 3, nos. 20, 21, and 24, are coarse vessels 
of the same period from a different source. 

2. The Siegburg stoneware jug (fig. 2, no. 7) is of a type found in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century at a time when salt-glaze was changing from grey 
to brown. The jugs with a bib of slip and glaze on the front (fig. 2, nos. 8, 11, 12) 
are of a type usually found in London in late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century 
contexts but there is no very close dating. They are unlikely to be after 1525 


' Trans. Ancient Monuments Soc. n.s. ii (1954), 4 R.C.H.M. London, vol. i, p. 86. 


71-86. 5 Robinson, op. cit., n. 2. ; 
2 J. A. Robinson, The Abbot's House at West- 6 Dated groups from excavations by the Guildhall 
minster (C.U.P. 1911), pp. 4, 9-12, and 13. Museum. 


3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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Fic. 1. Plan of the south-east corner of the Deanery showing the position of the pit. 
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3. The fine delft wares all date to c. 1600 (fig. 2, nos. 1-5). 

The pipkins (fig. 3, nos. 13-15) are of a type which is current throughout 
most of the sixteenth century and lasting into the early seventeenth century. Itis 
suggested that they are more likely to date to the second period (first quarter of the 
sixteenth century). The chamber pot (fig. 3, no. 16) could be either date but it js 
presumed also to be early sixteenth century. 

It is a pity that the stratigraphy could not be observed, but it is suggested that 
the first group of fragments was in the bottom of the pit which was not kept cleaned 
out. The second group of complete pots was thrown away together about 152; 
when the kitchen was cleared out for some purpose and the pit was no longer 
required. This could have been either when a new abbot took over or during the 
alterations of Abbot Islip. The pots were all complete so they were not rubbish but 
the result of a general clearance of kitchen utensils that had become too dirty to 
continue in use. Pottery attracts a great deal of scummy deposit and the pots 
possibly had to be thrown away before they were broken as they were too foul 
to continue in use. 

The pit does not appear to have been used during the rest of the sixteenth century 
and it is suggested that it was covered over during the repairs of Abbot Islip, 
Early in the seventeenth century, possibly during the repairs of Dean Neile in 
1606,! the top of the pit was filled in with the fine delft sherds. These were not 
rough kitchen wares and presumably are the result of a clearance of some other part 
of the building. 

It is a pity that the contents of the pit cannot be more closely associated, but, 
assuming the three divisions are correct, it does give a most useful series of pottery 
types at a period about which very little is known and even less has been published. 


Potrery 


Fig. 2, 1. Two fragments of a plate in a pink paste with tin glaze and slap-dash 
decoration in a light grey-blue. Both these features are typical of Eastern Spanish 
Maiolica and this degenerate style is common ¢c. 1600. This example was possibly 
made at Barcelona. 

2. Large delft drug jar with decoration in horizontal zones. The ware is buf 
and the decoration is mainly in a very strong blue but also in green, orange, and 
yellow. The jar is at present circular at the base and oval at the top: this was almost 
certainly not intentional, but due to a mistake either on the way to the kiln or during 
firing. The decoration is similar in design to the early sixteenth-century Flemish 
Herckenrode tiles but these patterns were very long-lived, at least until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. It is notoriously difficult to differentiate between 
North and South Netherlands Maiolica, but on the whole this example bears 4 
closer relation to types which were current in the North Netherlands ¢. 1600. 
It is likely that this jar was made at Rotterdam where wasters with this type 
decoration have been found.? 


? Robinson, op: cit., n. 2. Through the kindness of Mrs. De Neeve and Mr. 
2 C. H. De Jonge, Oud-Nederlandsche Majolice A. Westers I was able to study the material in the 
en Delftsch Aardewerk (Amsterdam, 1947), fig. 47. | Boymans Van Beuningen Museum, Rotterdam, bi! 
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ft 2. Pottery from the pit. 1-5, ¢. 1600; 7—8 and — 2, early 16th century; 6, 9, and ro, 1 5th century 
(2) 
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3. Small delft drug jar with decoration in blue of horizontal lines and blobs, 
¢. 1600. 

4. Small delft drug jar plain white tin glaze with a pinkish tinge, c. 1600. 

5. Larger delft drug jar with plain white tin glaze, tinged with purple and green, 
¢. 1600. 

6. Jug in hard buff ware. A few splodges of yellow and green mottled glaze 
on the outside, concave base roughly tooled on the outside, oval handle, slight 
rilling on the body. Fifteenth-century Cheam Ware.! 

7. Roughly made Siegburg stoneware jug with frilled base and plain upright 
rim. Grey glaze, with patches of light brown especially on the neck and shoulder, 
Early sixteenth century. 

8. Rough red ware jug with brown surfaces, sagging profile. A bib of buf 
slip on the front, also on the upper part of the handle and round the neck at the 
back, partially covered in front with glaze giving a yellow effect on the slip and 
green where it dribbles over the body. Concave base, uneven plain rim with pinched- 
out lip, round handle. ¢. 1500. 

9. Rim of a thin-walled jug with cylindrical neck, expanded rim sloping in- 
wards, hard buff sandy ware. The handle has been broken off. Fifteenth-century 
Cheam Ware.? 

10. The rim and neck of a late medieval glazed jug with slightly pinched-out lip, 
rim sloping outside and slightly hollowed, and a series of slight cordons round the 
neck. Brown-red ware with glossy green-yellow glaze outside, dribbling downa 
little on to the inside of the neck. c. 1500. 

11. Red ware jug, biconic profile, bib of white slip on the front with a clear 
glaze, giving a yellow-green effect on the slip and red on the body, where the glaze 
spills over, concave base, angular rim with three cordons round the neck, pinched- 
out lip, oval handle. ¢. 1500. 

12. Tall red ware jug with brown-grey surfaces, a bib of buff slip on the front 
with a clear glaze, giving a yellow effect on the bib and brown on the body of the 
jug, slightly concave base, plain angular rim with three cordons round the neck. 

his has been restored with a pinched-out lip. Oval handle. ¢. 1500. 

Fig. 3, 13. Smooth buff ware pipkin with internal yellow treacly glaze splashing 
over the outside of the vessel and appearing as mottled yellow and green on th 
base which sags in the centre, everted round rim, hollow socket for handle and 
tripod feet, girth grooves on upper half. The lower half of the pot, and the base 
have been brushed while wet, the tripod feet are singly thumbed, and there art 
slight marks of burning on the outside of the vessel. Sixteenth century. __ 

14. Hard white ware pipkin, rich treacly yellow-brown internal glaze, sagging 
base with green glaze on it from another pot while stacked in the kiln. Rounded 
everted rim with a slight internal beading, hollow socket for handle, tripod fee, 
rough girth grooves on upper half, rough tooling at the junction of the handle and 
the body with a few erratically placed thumb impressions. Sixteenth century. 


was unable to find any exact parallel for the vessel. 2 Cheam Kilns, Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv (1924) 
Bodiam Castle, Sussex Arch. Coll. (1935), 89, fig. 11, and Sussex Arch. Coll. (1935) 
P- 222, fig. I, p. 7. p- 222, fig. 1, p. 2. 


Fic. 3. Pottery from the pit. 13-17, early 16th century; 18-24, 15th century. (2) 
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15. Smooth buff ware pipkin, treacly yellow-green internal glaze with a few 
splodges on the outside, the base glazed outside with a dark green glaze. A mark 
on the base where the rim of another pot was stacked on it during firing. The 
green glaze may therefore have dribbled off this vessel. Flat base and tripod feet, 
heavy burning on the base, thin hollowed everted rim, small oval handles, more 
effective for suspension than holding. Sixteenth century. 

16. Coarse purply-red ware chamber pot, dull green-yellow internal glaze, 
Expanded foot with concave base, thick hollowed rim, warped round handle of 
uneven size. Sixteenth century. 

17. Small coarse brown ware pipkin, a dash of light green internal glaze turning 
brown in places, splashing outside down the side of the vessel, sagging base, uneven 
rim, pinched-out lip erratically glazed, solid handle, and tripod feet. Sixteenth 
century. 

18. Buff ware jug with mottled yellow-green brown glossy glaze on the upper 
half of the vessel. Small rough strap handle. Fifteenth-century Cheam Ware.! 

19. Part of a hard buff ware jug with a bright green and yellow glaze on the 
upper half of the vessel only, slightly concave base, rilled neck. Fifteenth-century 
Cheam Ware.? 

20. Rim of a small cooking pot with everted rim slightly beaded inside and 
squared outside. Hard brown-grey ware. Fifteenth century. 

21. Concave base with expanded foot. Grey-buff ware with a light green-yellow 
glaze inside. Fifteenth century. 

22. Neck of a costrel of hard grey-brown ware with a bright green-brown ex- 
ternal glaze, plain externally bevelled rim to neck with two pierced lugs for sus- 
pension. Fifteenth-century Cheam Ware.3 

23. Pedestal base, hard off-white ware with apple green glaze inside and spots 
and blobs dribbling outside and on the base. Fifteenth-century Cheam Ware. 

24. The rim of a large bowl of hard red-brown ware with a black core, dull 
yellow internal glaze with a brown-green glaze at the top of the rim. Fifteenth 
century. 

About a dozen sherds of vessels of similar types including four buff ware Cheam 
type jugs with mottled apple green or yellow-green glaze; fragment of a pipkin 
in brown-red ware similar to no. 17 with a sparse and uneven green-brown outer 
glaze. The base of a thick vessel with overlapping thumbing around, grey-red 
ware with internal yellow-green glaze. 
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* Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv (1924), p. 85, fig. 6. fig. 8, no. 7. 
2 Cambokeels, Arch. Aeliana, xxvii (1949), 3 Surrey Arch. Coll. xxxv (1924), p- 86, fig- ap. 
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SOME SAMIAN WARE OF FORM 72 
By A. P, Dersicas 


Tue samian bowl, of Form 72 with barbotine and appliqué designs in relief, 
illustrated in fig. 1, was found! in 1958 during a small excavation carried out in 
connexion with rebuilding work at Guy’s New House, Bermondsey; it has already 
been briefly noticed in the Fournal of Roman Studies.? 

This globular bowl (ht. 7§ in., with an inner rim diameter of 43 in. and a 
maximum diameter of 7% in.), of which nearly two-thirds has been restored, 
belongs to a class of samian ware that was first extensively studied by Déchelette.3 
The decoration (fig. 1), consisting both of reliefs applied from a mould and of 
barbotine designs, is divided into three zones which are in turn separated from 
one another by double grooves of varying width.+ 

(2) Upper Zone: immediately below the rim, it is composed of three pairs of 
confronted rabbits with a small barbotine bud between them, and each pair is 
separated from either its preceding or following pair by a moulded vine-leaf on a 
barbotine tendril. Practically three-quarters of this zone has been recovered. 

(b) Middle Zone: immediately below (a), it is composed of three panels, separated 
by vine plants in barbotine with moulded leaves, as above, and a motif in barbotine, 
possibly simulating grapes.5 Two of these panels® have been found almost intact 
and show a Deer sitting to left followed by a Cupid to left, and a Cupid to right 
facing a Boar to left; unfortunately, very little has been preserved of the third 
panel and that shows only the lower part of the vine separating it from its preceding 
panel. The missing third panel would very likely show a similar arrangement of 
one human and one animal figure-type; in this connexion, a Form 74 sherd, probably 
from London and now at Cambridge, shows the same Cupid leading a Dog on a 
barbotine leash (similar to Déch. 150). 

(c) Lower Zone: below (4), it consists entirely of moulded vine-leaves alternating 
with and separated by a pair of barbotine mozi/s. 

The figure-types of the reliefs? on this bowl are as follows: 1, Vine-leaf, Déch. 
157, used on all three zones of decoration. 2, Rabbit sitting to right, Déch. 153. 
3, Rabbit sitting to left. This is not in Déchelette but is the same type as D. 9502 
(=O. 2116). 4, Deer sitting to left, Déch. 141. The antlers of this animal are 
made in barbotine. 5, Cupid to left, Déch. 35. The wings of this figure are set at 


' By Mr. P. R. V. Marsden, of the Guildhall 
Museum, London, to whom I am indebted for per- 
mission to publish; I am also grateful to the Curator 
and Staff of the Museum for generous study 
facilities. 

? F.R.8. xlviii (1958), p. 144 (6) and pl. xx, 2. 

3 J. Déchelette, Les Vases céramiques ornés de la 
Gaule romaine, Paris, 1904, ii, 169 f. 

* These grooves are so shallow that it. was 
thought unnecessary to indicate them on the sec- 


tional drawing. ‘ 

5 In this case, the maker of this bowl had pre- 
sumably no access to the mould from which the 
grapes discussed below were made. 

Professor J. M. C. Toynbee has kindly com- 
mented on these panels. 

7 Déchelette, op. cit., pp. 192-234. Déch. and 
D., followed by a number, refer to applied reliefs 
and moulded bowls respectively. 
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a greater angle to its body than those in Déchelette’s drawing. 6, Bird to right, on. 
avine. Not in Déchelette but identical to his D. ro10 (=O. 2316). 7, Cupid to 

right, Déch. 33. 8, Boar to left. Not in Déchelette but, as the upper outline of 
the animal coincides with the line of fracture of the bowl, positive identification is 

dificult. A small piece belonging to this type, now lost, showed its left tusk; it 

certainly is not Déch. 140, nor is there an identical boar in his moulded types or 

in Oswald’s Index, though separate details of the animal’s anatomy are paralleled 

there. 

This bowl is a characteristic specimen of Déchelette’s Type 1 for this class of 
samian, which he dated between the closing years of the second and the early years 
of the third centuries; several coarse-ware sherds associated with this bowl do not 
appear to conflict with such a dating. This class, noteworthy as it is for the total 
absence of any signed bowls, is assigned to the final period of production of the 
Central Gaulish workshops and the colour of the paste of this bowl from London is 
indeed of the typical Lezoux pet sieges with a fairly high glaze. It has been turned 
so expertly and carefully! that, at first sight, one may well feel justified in attributing 
a much earlier date to it; on the other hand, closer inspection will show that striking 
contrast between excellent technical workmanship and indifferent artistic execu- . 
tion in the detail of the figure-types which Déchelette first noticed and which is the | 
characteristic feature of the closing stages of production at Lezoux. ‘ 

Fig. 2 illustrates a number of sherds from bowls belonging to Form 72 which 
have been found mostly in the London area; a further collection of similar material 
has been published by Roach Smith.2 These sherds, with the exception of nos. 3, 
10, and 13, are now preserved at the Guildhall Museum, London,3 together with 
several other sherds duplicating those illustrated. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 6, which belong to the same fairly large bowl, are in a paste rather 
darker than the usual orange-red of Lezoux and show a design of vine-leaves 
(Déch. 157) of varying sizes with tendrils executed in barbotine and one figure- 
type, a Youth (Déch. 20). 

3. From Colchester,3 it shows a horseman riding over his fallen foe. These 
types were not known to Déchelette and further search has failed to reveal any . 
published parallels. 

4. A small fragment with part of Minerva (Déch. 15). The artistic execution of 
this type is superior to the great majority of the rest. 

5 and 9 belong to the same bowl of rather inferior quality and glaze. No. 5 
shows Pan with flute, a figure-type not recorded by Déchelette in his types for this 
form but obviously his D. 412 (=O. 710) of the moulded bowls. No. 9 shows a 
figure of Abundance, partly broken, which is again without parallel. It is interest- 
ing to note that both these types may have been produced from moulds used for 
other forms as they are both much smaller and slighter and more uniformly fused 
to the wall of the bowl than the larger reliefs. 


* A few slight traces of fingerprints are notice- idem, Illustrations of Roman London, London, 1859, 
able, pp- 96-98, pl. xxix. 

* C. Roach Smith, Catalogue of the Museum of 3 I am indebted to the Curator for permission to 

Antiquities, London, 1854, p. 29, pl. v1; _ publish. oS 
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Fic. 2. (4) 


7. Part of the usual vine-leaf (Déch. 157) and an indeterminate seated female 
figure (Déch. 90) of good detail. - 

8. A Mask, of good execution and with features common to both Déch. 110 and 
111; it is almost semi-cylindrical in section and would considerably project from 
the side of the bowl. 
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10, A sherd from Barge Yard, London, now in the British Museum,! which 
shows, besides the familiar vine-leaf (Déch. 157), a bunch of grapes comparable 
with part of D. 1123 of the moulded bowls. Déchelette did not include this type 
in his drawn series but has discussed and illustrated a mould for this bunch of 

pes.? 

11 and 12. Sherds with parts of Mercury (Déch. 50) and Warrior (Déch. 19) 
respectively. The figure of Mercury shows the same good execution noticed in 
nos. 4, 7, and 8. 

_ 13. From Colchester3 with an unrecorded part of a large pillar. 

14. Part of an indeterminate large animal in very smooth, rather light orange- 
red paste. 

' With grateful acknowledgement to the Trustees 3 I am grateful to the Curator for permission to 


of the British Museum. publish. 
2 Déchelette, op. cit., pp. 335-43 and pl. xiv, 5. 
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A ROMAN BROOCH FROM THE OUTER HEBRIDES, 
WITH NOTES ON OTHERS OF ITS TYPE 


By Miss K. M. Ricuarpson, F.S.A. 


In 1956 excavations were carried out by the Ministry of Works in Ben Becula and 
South Uist, Outer Hebrides, on sites lying within the area of the projected Rocket 
Range.! Not long after the end of the season, one of the workmen who had been 
engaged on the excavations handed in a fibula said to have been found when filling 
in (fig. 1, 1, and pl. xxxvi4). Although the site from which it was recovered could 
not be ascertained, it seems not unlikely that this was one of those examined 
in 1956.2 The brooch was sent to the British Museum Research Laboratory for 
examination and the following technical report on the metals of which it is com- 
posed and its craftsmanship is of particular interest.3 


The trumpet-head fibula is cast in brass, with a six coil brass spring and remains of an iron 
pin. The catch on the foot was cast in one with the body of the work. It was hammered out 
a little and curved round in order to retain the pin when in use. 

At the summit of the bow is a large convex disc with four projecting lugs which are sur- 
faced with a white metal containing both silver and tin. The disc is decorated with two con- 
centric rings of enamel. The inner ring is dark blue. Much of the enamel from the outer 
ring has flaked off and the rest is so discoloured that it is not possible to see what the original 
colour was. Its present greenish tint is possibly due to the overheating of a red enamel rather 
than to decay. 

On the expanding head of the brooch, near the hinge, are two ‘eyes’ of niello, each witha 
narrow border of white metal, probably silver. A narrow ring of some decayed material sur- 
rounds the widest part of the head, with a further connecting line of similar material running 
up to the convex disc. It is not possible to identify this material owing to its decayed state. 

At the foot of the brooch there is a cup-shaped setting for a stone, now missing, with a drilled 
hole through its centre. The setting was cast in one with the foot. To set the stone, the bearer 
or shelf, on which it was to rest, was cut with a curved-sectioned scorper, or engraving tool, 
and the edge of the setting was pressed or burnished over she ‘waist’ or widest part of the 
stone to hold it in place. A narrow ring of the same decayed material almost surrounds the 
setting. This material contains silver and lead, suggesting that it was originally a sulphide 
niello, but, in its present state, identification is not certain. 

Opposite the catch, on each side of the leg, are five small discs of niello. A shallow groove 
is cut across the centre of each disc. This is an interesting feature. It may be compared with 
the two notches which are cut across the convex surfaces of each stone of a double row of 
oblong garnets from Sutton Hoo. Here the two rows run round the bases of the pair of gold 
and garnet bosses which decorate the sword scabbard. These two examples are the only works 
from antiquity known to me in which the surface of the jewel has been decorated with such 
transverse grooves cut to provide reflecting surfaces. 


1 The writer is indebted to the Ministry of the excavation of the Kilpheder wheel-house at the 
Works, Edinburgh, for permission to publish this southern end of South Uist. See T. C. Lethbridge, 
brooch. P.P.S. xviii (1952), 188, fig. 4, I. 

2 It is noteworthy that a brooch of related type, 3 ‘Thanks are due to Mr. H. Maryon and Mr.R. 
Collingwood Group S iii, was found in 1951 during Organ for the work carried out on this brooch. 
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Fic. 1. Brooches from: 1, Outer Hebrides; 16, Redhill, Notts. (}) 


To this description may be added the following notes. 

The iron pin replaces an original broken in antiquity. The spring, slightly re- 
cessed in the back of the head, is partially enclosed in a guard or hood and securely 
held in place by an axial bar. A loop for chain attachment, cast in one with the 
brooch, springs from a rectangular plate set over the eee and is decorated on the 
reverse side by three grooves. The leg is quadrangular in section. 
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The fibula conforms to Collingwood’s Group S ii! which includes trumpet-head 
brooches with circular, semicircular, or pelta-shaped plates on the bow, spring. 
pin, and head-loop. 

Thirty-four other examples with enamelled disc on bow have been described 
in the Catalogue (see pp. 207-13) giving a distribution which, apart from the 
Hebridean outlier, covers southern Scotland, England, and South Wales. 

The closest analogy for the Hebridean brooch is found in two others from the 
native settlement on Traprain Law in East Lothian (nos. 2 and 3). All three might 
have been fashioned by the same craftsman, and, judging from the evidence of 
bronze working, could have been cast on that very site. 

These are the most elaborate examples of the group, the Hebridean brooch 
decorated in silver and niello, the Traprain fibulae enriched, the one with silver, the 
other with both silver and gold. The remaining thirty-one, apart from one or two, 
lack the vigour of the three Scottish brooches. 

Examination of the series reveals certain variants, chiefly from southern sites; 
when compared with the Hebridean brooch these have the appearance of devolved 
copies, as though the local craftsman were reproducing something from a descrip- 
tion, the details having lost their original significance.3 

With this class of brooch one of two methods may be used for securing the pin 
spring. In the first instance, as seen in the Hebridean-Traprain fibulae, a guard or 
hood projects from the back of the trumpet-head, the bent-down ends being pierced 
to take the axial wire which holds the spring in place. The latter is partially re- 
cessed within the head and the chord passes under the spring. The head-loop 
springs from a rectangular plate set over the guard. Guard, plate, and loop are 
cast in one with the head. The second method is illustrated by a brooch from 
Wroxeter (fig. 2, 13). In this case the axial wire for holding the spring is set 
between two lugs which project from the sides of the head, and the plate with loop 
is set over the head itself. Thus the spring, though still partially recessed within 
the trumpet, is only protected laterally by the lugs. 

On the whole the more robust spring-guard device appears to be common in 
the north, the lugs in the south. 

A distinctive feature of the Hebridean-Traprain brooch is the decoration con- 
sisting of ‘eyes’ on the head, and of small inlaid discs flanking the leg. Of thirty-two 
with head undamaged, nine have traces of ‘eyes’. These may be rendered in niello, 
possibly in silver or some other metal, inlaid flush with the surface of the head, or 
may form slight bosses or rosettes (fig. 2, 13, Wroxeter). One brooch of unusual 
workmanship from the London Walbrook (fig. 2, 31) has the ‘eyes’ cast as small 
moulded rings, with central dot. The ‘eye’ seems to lose its significance when tt 
is used as a decorative element on brooches in the south, degenerating in two 


t R. G. Collingwood, The Archaeology of Roman to Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard, F.S.A., the British 
Britain (1930), 255, fig. 62, 64. Museum, the Guildhall Museum, and the Shrew 

2 The sincere thanks of the writer are due to bury Museum for permission to illustrate brooches 
those curators who have sent information on from their collections. : 
brooches from their museums, to Mr. M. R. Hull 3 A comparative analysis of features will b 
for kindly lending his notes on this series, and found on p. 213. 
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Fic, 2. Brooches from: 13, Wroxeter; 9, Brough-under-Stainmore; 31, Walbrook, London. () 
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instances into an overall pattern of incised rings on the head (fig. 1, 16, Redhill, and 
no. 33, Richborough), while yet another brooch (no. 32, Springhead, Kent) has 
three oval recesses on the head set with now colourless enamel. Five brooches on} 
have the leg decorated with small discs, a sixth (the same Redhill brooch) has 
engraved chevrons flanking the leg. Both these decorative elements are by and 
large more commonly found in the north. 

The median strip along the bow, often of a different material from the brooch 
itself, can be seen on the head and/or leg of six out of the eight brooches from the 
north but occurs also on a number of southern examples, and is rendered as beading 
on the Walbrook fibula (fig. 2, 31). 

Characteristic also of the Hebridean-Traprain brooch is the bold rectangular 
section of the leg, a feature seen in seven out of twelve fibulae with leg more or less 
complete from northern sites. Of the twenty-six found in the midlands and farther 
south, seven only have a quadrangular leg section; in the others it is shallow and 
rounded or almost flat. 

Yet another distinctive element of the Hebridean fibula is the cup-shaped setting 
for the foot to take in this case a stone and in others an enamel stud. Unfortunately 
the Traprain, Newstead, and three of the Corbridge brooches have lost their foot, 
so that the evidence is inconclusive, but the fourth from Corbridge (no. 5) retains 
its cup-foot, and so does the example from Poole’s Hole, Derbyshire (no. 11). A 
few from farther south also have this terminal. On the other hand it is a southern 
characteristic for the fibula to have the foot cast with a knob-end (fig. 2, 13, 
Wroxeter) apparently in imitation of the cup setting and stone, or to end ina 
ring which is sometimes penannular (fig. 2, 9 and 31, Brough and Walbrook). Two 
examples have a ribbed foot (Caerleon, no. 20, and Richborough, no. 34). 

There is little of significance to note about the circular plate on the bow which 
distinguishes this sub-group from those with pelta-shaped or semicircular plates. 
In six examples it is a disc of one colour, blue or red (fig. 2, 9). Of the rest, twenty- 
two have one ring blue, the other red or green or colourless from decay. Only one 
brooch has a red and a green ring and two have a red and a colourless ring. Mr. 
Maryon has suggested that in the case of the Hebridean brooch the green colour 
is the result of over-heating red enamel. Whether this is so for all the green ringed 
brooches, or that the red tended to decay more easily than the blue, it seems likely 
that many, if not all, of the two-ringed examples were originally decorated with red 
and blue enamel. 

Examples of the disc-on-bow brooch have been found on the Continent, but 
these are sufficiently rare to preclude a foreign and support a British origin for this 
class.! 

Taken together the variations in the features described may substantiate the 
claim of a North British parentage for the type. 

Certain of the decorative elements appear on brooches of related type. For 
instance, a disc on the bow ornaments two variants of Collingwood’s Group Sil, 


! See Kastell Stockstadt, O.R.L. xxiii (1910), brooch, which has a penannular foot comparable 
fig. 7, 20, described as a ‘Scharnierfibel’, a hinge to the Brough-under-Stainmore brooch, fig. 4 9 
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and both with fantail foot and hinged pin, the one with a T-shaped, the other with a 
has § trumpet head. In all three cases the idea of the disc may derive from the head- 
only § stud brooch, Collingwood’s Group Q, which, as he suggested, was chiefly made in 
has § the north, and in its best and early stages of development would antedate the 
and Hebridean-Traprain type.! 

Neither of the S iii examples mentioned above has the ‘eye’ decoration, which, 
och § however, occurs, though rarely, on the more closely related S ii variant with pelta- 
the § shaped plate on bow, as exemplified by a brooch in the British Museum? and by 
ding § another from the Walbrook with beading decoration carried out in the same tech- 
nique as no. 31, and doubtless from the same workshop. This sub-group also has 
rular § the median strip along the bow, a spring, usually with a pert and, in all cases 
‘less §} examined, a ring or penannular foot, with the exception of the Walbrook brooch 
‘ther | which ends in a little trapezoidal foot. The ring/penannular foot of this group is 
and § alink with other southern variants of the Hebridean brooch. 

As to the origins of the ‘eye’ ornament, this may possibly derive from the 
tting | zoomorphic brooches of Collingwood’s Group R ii. Created, as he believed, in 
ately | northern workshops, these reflect Celtic workmanship in the decoration of the 
foot, § head, which suggests, if remotely, an animal mask. Such are a pair of brooches 
tains § from the Backworth Treasure, Northumberland, or another from Lydney Park+ 
). A described by the writer as having a ‘scroll design on the head representing the much 
hern § conventionalised face of a bull’. These appear to date from the first half of the 
, 13, second century a.p. 

ina The small discs or spots flanking the leg are not easily matched on other types, 
Two | though a similar mode of decoration carried out in silver may be seen on the pelta- 
plate brooch from the Roach Smith Collection mentioned above and on two 
phich pag brooches from Traprain,5 one of which also has a median strip carried out in 
lates. silver. 

enty- The rectangular plate and head-loop unit would appear to derive from a feature 
yone § seen on certain of Collingwood’s R i group, as apparent on a brooch from 
Mr.  Traprain,© where the axial wire for the spring is bent back over the head and is 
olour § caught by a collar to form a loop above the head. Collingwood refers the origins 
nged § ofthis group to the north of England, in the Flavian period, though Miss Burley, 
ikely } ina recent paper,7 would prefer to date the Traprain example to at least the mid- 
hred § second century, by reason of the silver inlaid decoration. The same device was 
used in the R ii brooches,8 but the next stage, where loop and collar are cast in one, 
, but J 1salso found in R ii fibulae, as, for example, the already quoted Backworth Treasure 
rthis twin brooches, found with coins dated to a.D. 139. 


e the * The head-stud brooch has a cross-piece at the dated to a.p. 139. 
head but there is a curious brooch from the Roman 4 R. E. M. Wheeler, Lydney Park, Report IX, 


For Villa at Ditchley, Oxon., which combines a setting Research Comm. Soc. Ants. London, 1932, fig. 12, 17. 
S ii, for a head-stud, a trumpet head, and foot with cup 5 P.§.4.8.1(1915-16), 97, fig. 22, 4 and 5. 
setting, Oxoniensia, i (1935), 55, pl. 1x, I. ® Ibid., fig. 22, 1, and Collingwood, op. cit., 
* Roach Smith Collection, 56/7—-1/974. Pp- 253. 
parable * Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain, 7 P.S8.A.8. lxxxix (1955-6), 155- 
2, 9. British Museum, 1951, fig. 9, 17 and 18, with coins 8 Ibid. xlix (1914-15), 167, fig. 23, 1, Traprain. 
P 
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The same development takes place in Collingwood’s Group Q head-stud brooch,! 
These appear to be mainly of early- to mid-second-century date. 

The cup-foot element is also present in the head-stud brooch as exemplified in 
another example from Traprain where the setting still has the pin which held in 
place the stone or enamel knob,? and the Group Q brooch from the Roman Vilk 
at Ditchley may again be quoted, combining as it does the trumpet head, head-stud, 
and cup-foot. 

Evidence for the dating of the group under discussion is neither plentiful nor 
conclusive, for the majority lack any record of stratification. The following seven 
brooches are from sealed levels, and the dating of the associated material is fairly 
consistent. 

No. 14 from Wroxeter was found under the portico floor of a building erected 
about a.p. 150. No. 31 comes from the London Walbrook, where the coin series, 
apart from two or three probable strays, ends at a.p. 155. No. 32, from the 
Romano-British settlement at Springhead, near Gravesend, was lying over a chalk/ 
flint road made late in the second century, outside an earlier Antonine building. 
The pottery from the same deposit is mainly Antonine, and of three coins one is 
Trajanic, the second Hadrianic, and the third Antonine. No. 24, from the Wood- 
cuts settlement in Dorset, occurred almost at the bottom of the Phase II ditch; 
a mid-second-century Samian bowl lay a bare 6 inches higher in the filling and the 
coin series from the ditch begins with Antoninus Pius. Professor Hawkes gives the 
initial date of Phase II as about a.p. 150-75. No. 23 was found in the upper 
filling of the Fosseway ditch at Camerton, Somerset; the latest Samian from the 
same level is dated to a.p. 190. Of two brooches from Verulamium, nos. 27 and 28, 
one was from a level sealed by the reconstruction of a house at the end of the third 
century and the second was recovered with late second—early third-century pottery. 
Mention may also be made of two other fibulae. No. 4 is from the Roman Fortat 
Newstead; there is no record of its stratification, but the fort was finally abandoned 
not long before a.p. 200. No. 2 comes from a level in the 1919 excavations at 
Traprain which produced apparently one denarius and one brass of Faustina the 
Elder. Although the site was dug in arbitrary layers, Miss Burley has correlated 
the levels of six seasons and produced a table which reveals a definite break mn 
the coin sequence, the first series ending in the late second and the second begir- 
ning in the mid-third century a.p.3 

By and large it appears that the type was in use from a little before a.p. 1500 
the end of the century and its floruit is the Antonine period. 


! Axial bar and loop, brooch from Kingsholm, P.8.4.8. lv (1920-1), 153, fig. 12, I. 
Glos., Guide to the Antiquities of Roman Britain, 2 Ibid. xlix (1914-15), 167, fig. 23, 7- 
fig. 9, 15; loop and collar cast in one, Traprain, 3 Ibid. lxxxix (1955-6), 121. 
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CATALOGUE 


Trumpet-head brooches of Collingwood’s Group S it, with head-loop, spring-pin, and enamelled disc 
on bow 


1. Outer Hebrides 


. Traprain, East 
Lothian 


. Traprain, East 
Lothian 


Ww 


4. Newstead, 


Six-coil spring, pin broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with 
head-loop; two niello ‘eyes’ on head, median strip of another metal; disc, 
inner ring of blue enamel, outer, green; leg, quadrangular in section flanked 
by ten niello spots; foot, cup-shaped setting with drilled hole. 6-3 cm. 
Find spot not known. 


Four-coil spring, pin broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with 
head-loop broken; two silver ‘eyes’ on head, median strip of silver; disc, 
circle of red enamel with central silver stud and concentric thin ring 
of gold; leg, quadrangular in section, flanked by six silver spots; foot, 
missing. From level 3 of 1919 excavations in which occur late second- 
century coins. P.S.4.8. liv (1919-20), 78, fig. 11, 3, and bid. lxxxix 
(1955-6), 160. This and no. 3 are in the National Museum of Anti- 
quities, Edinburgh. 


Six-coil spring, pin broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with 
head-loop broken; two silver ‘eyes’ on head, median strip of silver; disc, 
inner ring of red enamel, outer, blue with central silver stud; leg, quad- 
rangular in section, flanked by six silver spots; foot, missing. Stratification 
uncertain. P.S.4.8. lv (1920-1), 169, fig. 11, 3, and ébid. Ixxxix (1955- 
6), 160, no. 47. 


Six-coil spring, pin broken, set in guard, head-loop and plate broken; head 


Roxburghshire corroded but traces of ‘eyes’; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer has lost 


5. Corbridge, 
Northumber- 
land 


. Corbridge, 
Northumber- 
land 


- Corbridge, 
Northumber- 
land 


co 


- Corbridge, 
Northumber- 
land 


all traces of enamel; lugs broken; leg, quadrangular in section, median 
strip; foot, missing. No record of-stratification. J. Curle, Newstead, 4 
Roman Frontier Post and its People, 1911, pl. txxxvi, 25. In National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 


Head, missing; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, red; leg, quadrangu- 
lar in section, but shallow, median strip; foot, cup-shaped setting decorated 
with incised chevrons. No record of stratification. Information for nos. 5— 
8 from Mr. W. Bulmer. Nos. 5-8 in Corstopitum Museum. 


Spring, plate, and head-loop broken, head corroded, but traces of ‘eyes’; 
disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, red; lugs broken; leg missing. No 
record of stratification. Arch. Aeliana, 3rd series, v (1909), 403, no. 6. 


Back of head heavily corroded. Remains of six-coil spring, head-loop 
and plate broken; two ‘eyes’ on head, median strip; disc, circle of green 
enamel with traces of red; leg, quadrangular in section; foot, missing. No 
record of stratification. Unpublished. 


Five-coil spring, the back of the head too damaged to see if set in guard or 
lugs, rectangular plate with head-loop on head; two ‘eyes’ on head; disc, 
inner ring of green enamel, outer, blue; lugs broken; leg, semicircular in 
section; foot, missing. No record of stratification. Unpublished. 
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9. Brough-under- Four-coil spring, part of pin surviving, set in shallow guard under rect. 
Stainmore, _ angular plate with head-loop; disc, circle of blue enamel; leg very slightly 
Westmorland semicircular in section, median strip indicated by slight flattening; foot, 

a penannular ring; the brooch appears to have been originally tinned or 
silvered. 4:4 cm. No record of stratification. Unpublished. In British 
Museum, Musgrave Collection, 1854, 57.12-14.26. 


10. York Spring, broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with head-loop; disc, 
both inner and outer ring reddish in colour; leg, semicircular in section; 
foot, slightly oval penannular ring. 5-7 cm. No record of find spot. Un- 
published. In British Museum, 1955, 10.7.33. Nos. 9 and 10 are very 


similar. 


11. Poole’s Hole, Spring missing, set in guard under plate with head-loop broken; disc, 
Derbyshire _ inner ring of red enamel, outer, blue; leg, quadrangular in section flanked 
with six spots; foot, cup-shaped setting with drilled hole. Approx. 6-3 cm. 
No record of stratification. Victoria County History, Derbyshire, i (1905), 
235, fig. 29 (a poor photograph), information from Dr. J. W. Jackson, 
S.A. In Poole’s Cavern Museum, Buxton. 


12. Staden Earth- Much damaged and corroded. Spring and head-loop missing and im- 
work, Derby- possible to say if set in lugs or guard; traces of ‘eyes’ on head; disc, inner 
shire ring of blue enamel, the outer has lost its enamel; all lugs missing; leg 

broken, flat in section. The surfaces of the head and leg appear to have 
been silvered or tinned. No record of stratification. Found in trial dig by 
Mr. R. Wooliscroft. Unpublished. Information from Dr. J. W. Jackson, 
FS.A. 


13. Wroxeter, Much corroded. ? Six-coil spring, pin missing, set between lugs, rectangular 
Shropshire plate on head with head-loop broken; two rosette-like ‘eyes’ on head; 

disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, green, one lug missing; leg, semi- 

circular in section with median flat strip; foot, ending in a knob with 

concentric groove giving effect of stone or enamel setting. No record of 

stratification. Unpublished. Information for nos. 13-15 from Mr. J. L. 

Hobbs. All three in Rowley House Museum, Shrewsbury. No. H39/Y17. 


14. Wroxeter, Spring, broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with head-loop; 
Shropshire two rosette-like ‘eyes’ of ? silver on head, median strip of ? silver; dis 
inner ring once decorated with eight enamelled segments, outer, blue, 
lugs, silvered, one broken; leg, slightly semicircular in section, almost flat 
foot, cup-shaped setting. 5:9 cm. Found under floor of hall portic, 
built about a.p. 140-50, with Hadrian-Antonine pottery. Archaeolgu, 
Ixxxviii (1940), 224, fig. 15, 3. Mus. no. Hro09/K 33. 


15. Wroxeter, Six-coil spring, pin broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with 
Shropshire head-loop broken; traces of ‘eyes’ on head, median strip; disc, inner ring 
of blue enamel, outer, red; leg, flat in section, broken. No record of 
stratification. T. Wright, Uriconium, 1872, p. 280, no. 5 (poor drawing) 
Mus. no. H40/B230. 


16. Redhill, Long _Six-coil spring, pin broken, set in shallow guard under rectangular platt 
Easton, Notts. with small hole drilled through it, perhaps in lieu of the original broken 
head-loop, and carefully trimmed off; traces of six engraved circles on 
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and faint median strip; disc, inner ring of red enamel, outer, blue enamel 
once held in place by twelve little studs; leg, semicircular in section with 
faint median strip and the sides decorated with faintly visible incised 
chevrons; foot, cup-shaped setting with red enamel stud. Unstratified. 
Tenth Annual Report of Nottingham Arch. Soc. 1945, p. 9, fig. no. 4. 
In Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard’s private collection. 


Caerwent, Mon- Spring, broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with head-loop; 
mouthshire _ disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, green with traces of concentric 
ring of silver, lugs broken; leg, quadrangular in section, flanked by eight 
silver spots; foot, broken, could be annular or penannular. Approx. 6-9 cm. 
Found in pit of Room 14, House VIII, North, during 1907 excavations 
in disturbed levels. Archaeologia, \xii (1911), 410 and footnote. Informa- 
tion for this and nos. 18 and 19 from Mr. C. Barnett. All three in New- 
port Museum and Art Gallery. 
Caerwent, Mon- Head, broken; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, green; leg, quadrangu- 
mouthshire _lar in section with median strip; foot, a ring with recurved ends joined. 
Found during the 1901 excavations. Stratification unrecorded. Un- 
published. 


Caerwent, Mon- Spring, missing, set between lugs, plate on head with head-loop, broken; 
mouthshire _ disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, now white, three lugs broken; leg, 
flat in section; foot, cup-shaped setting with inlay. Approx. 7 cm. Found 
on site of House XV, North, during 1907 excavations. Stratification un- 

recorded. Unpublished. 


Caerleon, Mon- Spring of six coils, pin broken, set in guard under rectangular plate with 
mouthshire _ head-loop broken; two ‘eyes’ of ? copper on head, median strip of ? silver 
or tin; disc, inner ring of green enamel, outer, blue, one lug broken; leg, 
flat in section with median strip of ?silver; foot, broken, but originally 
ended with two horizontal ribs. Found in 1955 in the Civil Settlement, 
V.E.N.W.’s Site. Unstratified. Unpublished. Information from Mr. 

G. C. Boon, F.S.A. In National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


Sea Mills, Glos. Spring, broken, set between lugs, head-loop, broken, apparently is set 
directly on head without the usual plate; two boss-like ‘eyes’ on head; 
disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, red, lugs damaged; leg, flat in section 
with raised median strip; foot is broken. No record of stratification. 
Unpublished. Information from Mr. L. V. Grinsell, F.S.A. In Bristol 
City Museum, A. Selbey Collection, no. F904. 

Camerton, Four-coil iron spring (missing) set between lugs, head-loop, broken, 

Somerset appears to be set directly on the head without the usual plate; median 
strip on head; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, green; leg, flat in 
section with median strip partly surviving; foot, ending in a knob to give 
effect of cup setting and inlay. Approx. 5-8 cm. From occupation layer 
of Building II, dated a.p. 250-300, where it is presumably a survival. 
W. J. Wedlake, Excavations at Camerton, Somerset, 1958, p. 224, fig. 51, 
18. Nos. 22 and 23 in Camerton Museum. 

Camerton, Spring, broken, set between lugs; in this case, the rectangular plate for 

Somerset the head-loop is surmounted by a crescent-shaped element from which it is 

separated by a grooved line; the tips of the crescent are well finished and 
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this is perhaps a devolved version of the loop; on the other hand it is 
possible that the loop was broken and the surviving portion trimmed into 
its present crescent form; the head is corroded but there are possible 
traces of embossed ‘eyes’; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, green; 
leg, flat in section, broken. From the upper filling of Fosseway ditch, 
with material dating from a.p. go—200. See no. 22, fig. 51, 19. 


Four-coil spring (pin complete) set in guard under rectangular plate with 
chain loop; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer shows traces of yellowish 
enamel; leg, quadrangular in section; foot, cup-shaped setting. Approx. 
56 cm. Found near the bottom of Phase II ditch of settlement, dug 
¢. A.D. 150-75, earliest coin from which is Antonine. Pitt Rivers, 
Excavations in Cranborne Chase, vol. i, 1887, p. 41, pl. x, 3. See also for 
dating Archaeological Fourn. civ (1947), 45. Information also from Mrs. 
E. M. Joyce. In Pitt Rivers Museum, Farnham, Dorset. 


Spring, missing, set between lugs and deeply recessed in head, in place of 
head-loop and plate; a crescent-shaped projection is set directly on head 
(cf. nos. 22 and 23), possibly the remains of a broken loop, or an original 
feature; disc, enamel circle now white in colour, with concentric ring of 
silver; leg, quadrangular in section; foot ends in a small vaguely trapez- 
oidal knob, triangular in section. 4°5 cm. Stratification unrecorded. 
Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol. &F Nat. Hist. 1863, p. 296, fig. 6, and p. 403. 
In Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, John Evans Collection, from J. Warren 
of Ixworth. 


Five-coil spring (pin broken) set between lugs, rectangular plate on head 
with head-loop; two rosette-like ‘eyes’ on head; median strip of another 
metal on head; disc, inner ring of blue enamel, outer, white with traces of 
red surviving, once held in place by eleven bronze studs; leg, semicir- 
cular in section; foot, ending in a knob with concentric groove giving the 
effect of a cup setting and inlay or stone. 5-5 cm. Stray find. Unpublished. 
In Colchester and Essex Museum, no. 586-03. 


Five-coil spring (pin broken) set between lugs which appear as an ex- 
tension of the trumpet head; rectangular plate on head with head-loop 
broken; disc, circle of blue enamel; leg, quadrangular in section; foot, 
broken but apparently a hollow disc. Found sealed by the reconstruction 
of House III, 2, at end of third century a.p. R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, 
Verulamium, Report XI, Research Comm. Soc. Ant. London, 1936, 
p. 207, fig. 44, 30. Nos. 27-29 in Verulamium Museum. 


This example has been very severely cleaned since publication. Four- 
coil spring (pin surviving) set in a rather shallow guard (no demarcation 
between head and guard) under rectangular plate with head-loop broken; 
head much corroded; disc, circle of red enamel, one lug now survives, 
two when illustrated, but there might well have originally been four; 
leg, once flat in section with median strip; foot, broken but appears to have 
been a hollow disc similar to no. 27. Found with late second-third- 


century pottery. Archaeologia, xc (1944), 93, fig. 4, 5. 
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29. Verulamium, 
Herts. 


30. London 


31. Walbrook, 


London 


32. Springhead, 


ent 


33. Richborough, 
Kent 


34. Richborough, 


Kent 
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Four-coil spring set in guard under rectangular plate with head-loop; 
one ‘eye’ and traces of a second on head, median strip; disc, inner ring of 
blue enamel, outer, green, one lug broken; the leg is missing. From 


Insula XIII, Museum Site, 1934. Unstratified. Unpublished. 


Head damaged, spring (broken) set between lugs, no apparent signs of 
plate, and head-loop, broken, is set directly on the head; median strip on 
head; disc, inner ring of green enamel, outer, orange (? decayed red); 
no signs of lugs; leg, broken, flat in section, with median strip, was probably 
longer originally than is suggested in the illustration. No record of find 
spot. London Museum Catalogue, no. 3, 1930. London in Roman Times, 
p- 96, fig. 29, 31. In London Museum. 


A finely executed example with the decoration carried out in beading. 
Four-coil spring (pin complete) set in guard under plate not strictly quad- 
rangular, with head-loop; two ‘eyes’ on head rendered by raised ring and 
dot; the median strip on head and leg represented by triple lines of beading; 
the disc has two concentric rings of beading with central dot for the usual 
stud, the four lugs are present; leg, quadrangular in section; the foot is 
actually a ring, but its decoration of a semicircle of beading ending in dot 
and circle gives a penannular impression. 4°25 cm. Found in Walbrook 
in same horizon as a brooch of Group S ii with pelta-shaped plate on bow 
likewise carried out in beading and with ring and dot ‘eyes’ on head; 
the coin series from this level ends a.p. 155 apart from one or two strays. 
Guildhall Museum Publications, ‘Small Finds from the Walbrook’, 1954- 


. 5, pl. 1, 9 and 8. In Guildhall Museum. 


Six-coil spring (pin broken) set between lugs, rectangular plate on head 
with head-loop broken; three small recesses on head are filled with white 
enamel; disc, central ring of white enamel, outer, red; leg, quadrangu- 
lar in section with median strip; foot missing. Found in occupation level 
over road of late second-century date with Antonine pottery and coins 
of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. Arch. Cant. lxxi (1957), 98, 
fig. 14, 5. In Gravesend Museum. 


Six-coil spring (pin broken) set between lugs, rectangular plate on head 
with head-loop broken; as published, head decorated with six incised 
circles now no longer visible, median strip on head and leg; disc, inner ring 
of green enamel, outer ring filled with grey material showing traces of 
red; leg, flat in section; foot, cup-shaped setting with remains of enamd 
filling, no colour left. Approx. 7-2 cm. Unstratified. J. P. Bushe-Fox, 
Richborough IV, Report XVI, Research Comm. Soc. Ant. London, 194%, 
p. 115, pl. xxrx, 40. Nos. 33 and 34 in Richborough Museum. 


Corroded spring set between lugs, rectangular plate on head with heat- 
loop broken; disc, single circle with filling showing traces of blue enamel 
two of four lugs broken; leg, flat in section, foot decorated with mb. 
Approx. cm. Unstratified. Unpublished. Musuem no. 4727.32. 
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a. Potter’s stamp on Castor ware platter 
from Laming’s Bridge, Holbeach Fen (+) 


4. Roman bronze brooch from the Outer Hebrides (approx. }) 
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35. Broadway, Spring, pin and head-loop broken; two rosette-like ‘eyes’ on head, raised 
Worcester —_ median strip; disc, outer ring of blue enamel, inner ring missing; leg, flat 
in section, with raised median strip flanked by six rosettes; foot, ribbed and 
slightly expanded at end. From Site A, cutting 3, level 1, and perhaps 
not strictly stratified as no associated material is mentioned. Trans. 
Worcester Arch. Soc. xxiii (1946), 57, pl. u, 3. 
Comparative Analysis 
Sprin 
~— Median 
Lug | Guard | Eyes Leg discs Leg section Plate Foot strip 
1. Hebrides ° _ x x x quadrangular | blue & green cup x 
2, Traprain _ x red ° x 
Traprain x x red & blue ° x 
4. Newstead. _ x x — a blue & ? ° x 
s. Corbridge ° ° ° blue & red cup x 
6. Corbridge . ° ° x ° ° ” ° 
7. Corbridge. ° ° x ao quadrangular ° x 
8. Corbridge . ° ° semicircular green & blue ° J 
g. Brough-under- 
11. Poole’s Hole , _ x _ x quadrangular | red & blue cup _ 
12. Staden ° ° flat blue & ? ° 
13. Wroxeter x x semicircular | blue & green knob 
14. Wroxeter x segments & blue | cup 
15. Wroxeter x x flat blue & red ° x 
16. Redhill ‘ x x chevrons | semicircular | red & blue cup x 
17. Caerwent , a x _ x quadrangular | blue & green ring ee 
18. Caerwent ° ° ° ° —_ ” ” ” ” x 
19. Caerwent x flat blue & ? cup 
20. Caerleon x — x x — “* green & blue ribbed x 
21. Sea Mills x x blue & green ° x 
22. Camerton , blue & red knob x 
23. Camerton x — ” ” ” ° 
24. Woodcuts x quadrangular | blue & ? cup _ 
25. Pakenham x ? white trap. knob 
26. Colchester. x _ x _ semicircular | blue & red knob x 
27. Verulamium x quadrangular | blue disc 
28. Verulamium , x flat red x 
29. Verulamium , —- x x ° ° blue & green ° x 
30. London x —_ —_— oe flat green & orange ° x 
31. Walbrook — x x —_ quadrangular | no enamel ring x 
32. Springhead x a x _ ” ? & red ° x 
33. Richborough , x — 4 —_ flat green & ? cup x 
o= broken; —=none; X =present. 
_ ' This brooch was included when this paper was __ obtainable, as, owing to the death of the excavator, 
in page and hence will not be found in the distri- only part of the material from the site has been 
bution map or the Comparative Analysis table. lodged in Worcester Museum. 


Full details, other than from the drawing, were not 
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A ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY KILN AT 
ROOKERY LANE, LINCOLN 


By GranamM Wesster, F.S.A. 
In November 1947 two schoolboys, David Ashforth and Leslie Leek of Westwick 


Gardens, digging about on some spare land near the Pike Drain on the west side 
of Rookery Lane (fig. 1), found a quantity of ash and charcoal and a small Anglo- 
Saxon vessel which they brought into the Lincoln Museum. The area was subse- 
quently excavated by the Lincoln Archaeological Research Committee following 
the ready permission by the owner of the land, Mr. A. Priestley. 

The site discovered by the boys appeared to be that of a Romano-British pottery 
kiln, and the Saxon urn had been recovered from the flue. It seems a strange 
coincidence that this one vessel should have been placed in this position. The 
area round about was thoroughly trenched without finding a trace of either another 
urn or kiln. 

The site of this kiln (Nat. Grid Ref. SK/961686), about a mile and a half south 
of the southernmost gate of the Roman co/onia, is in an area known to have been 
used by Roman potters. About ? mile to the west was the Swanpool kiln excava- 
ted in 1945,? while wasters have been found in the Boultham cemetery area.3 The 
requisite conditions of clay, sand, and water are all to hand in the riverine deposits 
which cover the low-lying flood plain of the Witham. 

The kiln, almost 5 ft. in diameter, was found to be of a type similar to that 
excavated at Swanpool, but rather more of it remained. It had been made by 
digging a hole in the sandy subsoil and lining it with clay. A low central column, 
42 in. in diameter, stood 8 in. higher than the base of surrounding flues, which 
varied from 6 to 9 in. in width. The column was pierced horizontally through the 
centre by an 8-in. flue, which was spanned by three small bridges of baked clay, 
only one of which had survived intact. The main flue, 5 ft. long, was lined with 
rough stone-work and had an up-slope towards the kiln of 1 in 4. The stoke- 
hole was a smallish hole of 2 ft. 9 in. diameter and had been excavated to a depth 
of 18 in. below the floor of the kiln. Nothing was found in the kiln debris sug- 
gestive of kiln furniture so it must be presumed that the vessels themselves or 
wasters were used to bridge the gap between the column and the walls of the kiln. 

Although no vent-hole was observed at the rear of the kiln, from the very 
squat nature of the central column it seems possible that it may come into the 
classification of a horizontal or through-draught type. It is similar in plan to the 
example at Needham, Norfolk,+ but the height of central supports in this kiln 
is not known, as their top surfaces had been removed. 

The products of the kiln were mainly bowls and a few flagons. The ware 1s 
of rather poor quality for the most part and has a soft friable sandy body. There 

1 Acknowledgements for help on the site are 2 Antiq. Fourn. xxvii (1947), 61. 


made to Messrs. Norman Booth, Tom Chapman, 3 Arch. Fourn. ciii (1946), 46. 
David Smith, and D. Ashforth and Miss E. Sladdin. 4 Norfolk Arch. xxviii, 211, fig. 10. 
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are traces of surface treatment in the form of colour-coating but its apparent poor 

uality may have been due to subsequent chemical action in the soil. Apart 
0 the Anglo-Saxon vessel there are residual sherds of an earlier period, probably 
of late Antonine date (fig. 3). 


Fic. 1. Site of Rookery Lane kiln. 


Tue Portrezry! (fig. 3; not apparently associated with the kiln) 


1. The Anglo-Saxon jar has already been described by Mr. J. L. N. Myres? 
who wrote: ‘Jar with upright rim and sagging profile in rough -brown 
ware, irregular and misshapen; decorated with four lines of stamps indistinctly 
applied and partly demarcated by blurred horizontal lines. At least five stamps 
are employed . . . the vessel represents an advanced stage of degradation . . . 
' I am grateful for help with the drawings to to Messrs. F.'T. Baker and F. H. Thompson. 


Miss C. M. Pearson, Miss M. Attwood, and Mr. Arch. Fourn. cviii (1951), 87 and fig. 9, no. 1. 
N. Booth and for subsequent help in many ways 
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the guiding lines of the pattern being in a fair way to lose control of the 


stamped ornament. It may well belong to the seventh century.’ 6. - | 
2. Mrs. K. F. Hartley kindly reports: ‘A stamp of the potter sarrus who bs 
began work in the Midlands and later moved to Rossington Bridge, nea 75 ; 
Doncaster, where several of his stamps have been found on vessels in ; abl 
fabric very different from the Midland one. His work can, therefore, be s. - 
g. Ri 
10, Al 
11. Fla 
an 
Ty 
12, Fla 
typ 
out 
in 
no. 
(Gi 
For 
| 13. Al 
fro: 
in j 
144. Th 
SCALE IN FEET 
= exa 
Fic. 2. Plan and section of Rookery Lane kiln. 15. At 
divided into two periods. The presence of eleven of his stamps in Antonine J ,¢ - 
contexts in Scotland puts his Antonine date beyond question, and a stamp a 
of his Midland period was found recently at Mumrills in a deposit belong- 17 ry 
ing to the end of the Antonine 1 phase (presumably c. a.p. 155-163). His re. 
working life may safely be dated to a.p. 140-170. The relative proportion “am 
of known Midland to Rossington Bridge products (43 against 19) strongly Cc 
suggests that his Midland period, to which the Rookery Lane stamp belongs, ie 
should be dated ¢. a.p. 140-160. The distribution of his vessels has been ihe 
shown by Mr. J. P. Gillam.’ 
3. Flagon top in cream ware with a predominant upper ring of typical Antonine : el 
4. A bowl in light grey ware with traces of burnishing. 3 Hawk 
5. A jar in thick brown ware, with a black outer surface. Pe Kenyc 
Carauntina, 1956 (Vortrige beim internationalen Kongress der Altertumforscher, Carnuntum, 1955) 
map III, p. 66. * Curle, 
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A bowl with bead rim in buff ware with a dark grey surface decorated with 
diagonal lines, probably an imitation of form Dr. 37. 

Shallow bowl with a bead rim on cream ware with a dark colour coat, prob- 
ably an imitation of form Dr. 31. 

Rim of a jar in buff ware with a black burnished surface decorated with a 
wavy line, probably a carinated vessel. 

Rim of a black burnished cooking-pot with a wavy line below the rim. 

A black burnished cooking-pot, decorated with lattice. 


PRopDvcts oF THE KILN (fig. 3) 


Flange-necked flagon in black ware with a burnished surface. This is probably 
an early example of the type which is seen in its fully developed form as Gillam 
Type 19;! Swanpool kiln, B. 3, and Casterton Villa deposit,? fig. 8, no. 1. 


. Flagon top with a moulded, overhanging rim in light grey ware. This 


type derives from a first-century form where the rim is normally curved 
outwards (cf. Camulodunum,3 Form 143, etc.; Jewry Wall,4 fig. 28, no. 14), 
in the Antonine examples the saucer-shape develops (Balmuildy,5 pl. xliti, 
no. 8; Newstead,® fig. 33, no. 15) and the type survives into the third century 
(Gillam Type 16); and the Swanpool examples B. 1 and 2 and Colchester,7 
Form 371, may be even later developments of this type. 


. A handled flagon with a flat, everted rim; this type may have been derived 


from Colchester Form 362 and made there at the end of the second century 
in imitation of a metal shape. 


. The mouth of a large jar with an upstanding corrugated rim, this and no. 15 


belong to a type of jar rim common in Yorkshire but usually in a more elaborate 
form (cf. Throlam,’ fig. 13; Crambeck,9 pl. vii, nos. 167—80) while the local 
examples are often associated with frilled or notched decoration (Swanpool, 
C. 41-48; Great Casterton, fig. 8, nos. 7, 8, and 9). 

A rim of a large jar with lid seating in dark grey, hard sandy ware, identical, 
but for a cordon, with a Swanpool example (C. 40). 

A rim of a large jar with a flanged neck, in a dirty buff ware, this specimen, 
copied perhaps from the common flagon type, is unusual. 


. A globular jar with recurved rim in sandy grey ware, decorated on the neck 


with a cordon and on the body a line of notches, is a common form which 
has a long life surviving into the end of the fourth century (Swanpool, 
C. 12, etc.; Great Casterton, fig. 8, no. 10), but this example is more akin 
to one from the Margidunum third-century well!® (pl. v, no. 1), which is 
more likely to be early fourth century. 


' Arch. Ael. 4, xxxv (1957). IQII. 

? The Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, 7 Hull, Roman Colchester, 1958. 
Rutland, 1951. 8 Corder, The Roman Pottery at Throlam Holme- 

* Hawkes and Hull, Camulodunum, 1947. on-Spalding Moor, E. Yorks, 1930. 

* Kenyon, Excavations at the Fewry Wall Site, 9 Corder, The Roman Pottery at Crambeck, 
Leicester, 1948. Castle Howard, 1928. 

* Miller, The Roman Fort at Balmuildy, 1922. 10 F.R.S. xvi (1926). 

* Curle, 4 Roman Frontier Post and its People, 
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Fic. 3. Pottery from the Rookery Lane kiln (}, except no. 2, 4). 
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18-20. Rims of similar vessels, mostly in a dirty grey ware. 
21-24. Everted jar rims with slight shoulder in sandy buff or grey ware comparable 
to Swanpool, C. 36. 
2-27. Bowls with bead and flange rim in dark grey-black ware with traces of 
surface burnishing. These are comparable to Gillam Types 228 and 229 
dated to the first half of the fourth century. Swanpool produced similar 
forms, D. 1-12, but with a more developed bead. 

28-32. Bowls with roll or flange rims in buff red wares with buff or dark grey 
surfaces, decorated in one case with a wavy line. These deep conical-sided 
bowls probably represent the final stages of the development of the pie-dish. 
There are no really comparable examples from Swanpool or Great Casterton, 
so it appears that by the second half of the fourth century these types had been 
wholly replaced by the bead and flange rim. 

33-34. Small bowls with roll and necked rims in light grey ware with a buff 
surface. 

35-43. Wide-mouth jars of medium size mostly with roll rims. In one case 
(no. 41) there is a long neck piece with a wavy line decoration thereon. The 
others have a shorter neck piece and in nos. 39 and 40 it has almost dis- 
appeared. The wares are sandy buff and grey and there are traces of burnish- 

ing. It seems that these jars form the largest single group of vessels made by 
the kiln. The Swanpool example C. 33 is a much simpler form, but the larger 
jars (D. 37-43) have short neck pieces and the wavy line appears on the body. 

) The type is absent from the Great Casterton destruction deposit but there 

is similarity to two other vessels from an earlier phase of the villa dating to 

the first half of the fourth century.1 The Crambeck types (pl. vi) offer an 

interesting comparison, all of these having curved or everted rims and not a 

single one a roll type. In general shape, the diameters tend to be greater in 

proportion to height, but it is also clear from a further investigation that this 
type belongs to a period of production prior to a.D. 370.2 The same remarks 
apply also to the Throlam series (fig. 12) which are much closer to the Swan- 
pool types. Leicester does not offer much help from the stratified series, but 
one example from a mid-fourth-century deposit (fig. 54, no. 16) has a curved 
rim thickened at the end and a trace of the neck piece as if this vessel has 
been derived from Rookery Lane types. A closer parallel is seen from 

Colchester (fig. 66, no. 77) from the ‘Mithraeum’ in a deposit made at the 

end of the fourth century but containing residual pieces. This vessel has 

a roll rim and a wavy line on the shoulder but no neck piece. As with most 

Roman coarse pottery, to assign precise dating to such a universal type is 

impossible, but it will be clear that there was a general tendency for the rim 

of this jar to become wider although examples with diameters less than the 
body were still in use in the early part of the fourth century (as at Great 

Casterton) and were certainly being made at Water Newton in colour-coated 


* The Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, nos. 1 and 2. 
Rutland, Second Interim Report, 1954, fig. 6, 2 Antig. Fourn. xvii (1937), 410. 
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ware in the early third century.! On the other hand the wide-mouth 
appear to be in use in the west as early as the end of the second cen 

to judge from a Wroxeter example,? but, as the excavator here remarks, the 
type went on unchanged to a much later period. It would seem, however, 
that by the middle of the fourth century in almost all wide-mouthed jars of 
this type the rim diameter exceeded that of the body and the roll rim had 
been replaced with the curved type, at least in the north. 

44-47. Jars with rims for lid-seating, in a sandy grey ware. They differ from the 
Swanpool examples (H. 1-19) in not having a concavity on the upper part 
of the inner on of the rim but are similar to some of the Dales ware types; 

48. Plate with plain sides of a universal and undatable type, in light grey sandy 
ware (not illustrated). 

49. Part of a large jar with a counter-sunk handle and traces of decoration (cf. 
Swanpool, F. 2). 

so. A ribbed handle decorated with notches in hard sandy buff-grey ware. 


Tue Date or THE KILN 


The obvious basis of a date for this kiln must be a close comparison with 
Swanpool. But one is immediately faced with a difficulty since here at Rookery 
Lane not only was the potter producing a more limited range of types but also his 
wares were of a much inferior quality. In the comparisons offered above, it will be 
seen that close parallels are few but the general appearances of types of bowl and jar 
form at least the grounds for an assessment. Swanpool produced a good range of 
the straight-sided bowl with a bead and flange rim and only one was illustrated 
with a plain bead rim (E. 1), whereas at Rookery Lane the bead and flange type 
are in the minority. The wide-mouth jar series seem to have the characteristics 
of an earlier period with the long neck piece and well-rounded roll rim and the 
rim diameters only slightly larger than those of the body. On these analogies, which 
apply to a lesser extent to the flagons, it would appear that the date of Rookery 
Lane is somewhat earlier than Swanpool which was originally suggested as 4.D. 
280-350. In view of the number of close parallels from the Great Casterton 
Villa destruction deposit (not before a.p. 375 and probably much later) this dating 
seems in need of revision and could now more reasonably be suggested as A.D. 
325-75, but it is also clear that the local variations which differentiated the products 
of the Yorkshire potters from those of the Midlands tend to obscure the problems 
of chronology, and one cannot make close co-relationships of types. In these cit 
cumstances one can do little more than suggest the first half of the fourth century 
as the period of operation of the Rookery Lane Kiln. 


? 1958 excavations, report forthcoming. Wroxeter 1923-1927, 1942, fig. 45, B. 5. 
2 D. Atkinson, Report on the Excavations at 3 J. P. Gillam, Antig. Fourn. xxxi (1951), 15+ 
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THE REPORT OF THE ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMISSION 
ON REDUNDANT CHURCHES 


By A. R. Durry, Secretary 


Ix 1958 the archbishops of Canterbury and York appointed a Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Bridges, to consider problems arising in connexion with 
churches regarded as redundant, that is, no longer required for pastoral use, but 
having a claim to preservation on historical or architectural grounds. Our Society 
was one of the learned bodies invited by the Commission! to submit evidence to it 
orally and in writing. 

In April 1959 the Council of the Society of Antiquaries appointed a small 
committee consisting of Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, Mr. W. I. Croome, Mr. S. J. 
Garton, Mr. C. A. R. Radford, and the Secretary to draft a memorandum of 
evidence. The memorandum was approved by Council on 14th May 1959, and 
submitted to the Commission. On 20th May 1959 Dr. Bushnell and the Secretary 
were called to give oral evidence. 

The Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Redundant Churches, 1958-60 
(S.P.C.K. 65.) was published on 3rd November 1960. To all Fellows who share the 
present anxiety about the future of those of our churches of historical or architec- 
tural importance threatened with redundancy, and indeed to the Society as a whole, 
it is a document of the first importance and the claim may properly be made that 
the memorandum submitted by our Society has in several respects coloured the 
conclusions reached by the Commission. For these reasons Council decided that 
avery brief summary and an appreciation of the Report should be printed in the 
Antiquaries Fournal. 

The Archbishops’ Commission estimates, upon the evidence before it, that by 
1980 nearly 800 parish churches and places of worship of the Church of England 
are likely to become redundant. The evidence is authoritative since it comes from 
the diocesan bishops advised by the archdeacons, and pastoral reorganization is 
the internal concern primarily of the dioceses. It is thought that of this number as 
many as 400 may be of sufficient historical and architectural importance to warrant 
their preservation. We might add that amongst the rest there may well be many 
possessing those visual qualities that add so much character and interest to the town 
and countryside. 

The Commission believes that the procedures under which redundant churches 
may be demolished are not only too numerous, but, in respect of the procedure 
under faculty, unsatisfactory. The Pastoral Reorganization Measure (1944) and 
the Union of Benefices Measure (1952) incorporate some safeguards, though these 
operate indecisively and too late; under faculty procedure expert witnesses are 
precluded from giving evidence in the Chancellor’s court unless ‘interested parties’ 
in the strictly legal sense or unless called by the chancellor, who is under no obligation 


' The President of the Society at the time was a member of the Commission in his own right, not as 
4 Tepresentative of the Society. 
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to call them; further, the complex questions arising from a proposal to demolish 
a church, in so far as they are concerned with the artistic and historical evaluation 
of a building and its fittings, are inherently unsuitable for determination by a 
Court of Law. Therefore the Commission advises the abolition of demolitions by 
faculty and recommends the institution of a procedure in three stages to be passed 
before any redundant church can be demolished. 

1. The Diocesan Pastoral Committees, when considering reorganization, would 
be required to consult the Central Council for the Care of Churches upon the 
respective and relative merits of all the churches in the areas involved before pre. 
paring proposals for reorganization. This, the Commission makes clear, would 
mean putting the Central Council under a statutory obligation to collect inform: 
tion; and the Church Assembly would be required to provide for the strengthening 
of the Council financially and in establishment that this obligation would require, 

The proposals, which would provide for a declaration of redundancy to be pro- 
nounced in respect of any church no longer required, would be submitted to the 
Church Commissioners who would draw up a draft scheme, after consulting a 
newly formed Advisory Board at that stage, if they wished. The Commissioners 
would make a redundancy order where appropriate. 

2. The second stage would involve a waiting period of one to three years during 
which a newly formed Uses Committee, appointed by the Church Commissioners, 
with co-opted members from the areas concerned, would try to find an alternative 
use for the building. During this interim the building would vest in the appro- 
priate Diocesan Board of Finance, with obligation to protect it and the contents. 

3. Finally, if no new use had been found, the Church Commissioners, having 
obtained the Advisory Board’s formal assessment, would have to decide whether the 
church should be demolished or preserved as a building of architectural interest. 
Thus the crux of the matter is the quality of this new Advisory Board, and the 
Archbishops’ Commission is clear on the point: it should be ‘so strongly composed 
as to carry compelling weight with the Church of England, with the amentty 
societies and with the Government’. Its members should be appointed by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York after consultation with the Prime Minister 
Whilst, therefore, the final decision rests with the Church Commissioners, tht 
Archbishops’ Commission is confident that they would pay regard to the advic 
of a body carrying the weight of the proposed Advisory Board. 

These then are the procedural proposals. In the matter of finance the Com- 
mission puts the capital cost of the preservation of eligible churches, likely to 
become redundant over the next twenty years, at {1,500,000 to £2,000,000, with 
an annual maintenance bill thereafter of something of the order of £60,000 t0 
£70,000 at today’s prices. The present financial arrangements for maintaining 
redundant churches which are left standing are wholly inadequate, for the cost now 
falls on the parish, ‘the unit which is least likely to be able to bear it’. The Com- 
mission therefore proposes an entirely new arrangement for financing their up 
keep. This it does in the conviction that the Church has an absolute responsibility 
for all.churches in use, and a part, and continuing, responsibility for redundant 
churches of historical and architectural interest. It states that it is aware that thelatte 
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view might be resisted, but it considers that disclaimer of responsibility would be 
short-sighted. “It would virtually cut off the Church from any share in the over- 
sight of such churches and make it difficult for them to be claimed back should they 
once again be needed for worship.’ And it considers that no assistance could be 
expected from the State unless the Church itself was prepared to make a regular con- 
tribution. It judges it right that the State should share the responsibility because of 
the importance to the nation as a whole of these churches of historical and architec- 
tural merit, and the State has indeed already set a precedent by accepting respon- 
sibility for preserving other ancient monuments. It also has in mind that support 
should, and no doubt will, come from charitable bodies and the public. 

The Commission therefore recommends also the establishment of a new statutory 
organization to be called the Redundant Churches Fund, administered by a small 
body of Trustees appointed by the Crown after consultation with the archbishops, 
in which would vest those redundant churches retained as monuments, though it 
could be empowered to return such churches to pastoral use should the need arise. 

Secondly, it would be the recipient body of contributions from the Church, the 
State, and the public. Thirdly, it would be the body responsible for the repair 
and maintenance of the redundant churches in its care. It would therefore need 
a staff to initiate and supervise this work. 

The Commission insists that the Fund must have a regular and assured income 
so that it may assess the number of churches that can be taken into care in each 
year, statutory authority being obtained so that the Trustees should have full 
discretion over the expenditure of their grant. The suggestion is also made that 
the Fund should receive half the money obtained from the sale of the sites of those 
redundant churches for which authority to demolish has been obtained. 

The foregoing should not preclude the Ministry of Works from taking over a 
very few redundant churches of the highest quality. This, however, should be done 
under Part I of the Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments Act, 1953, and not 
the Ancient Monuments Acts, 1913-53; there would then be no legal bar to the 
Ministry handing them back to the Church should they be needed for pastoral 
purposes. 

This summary would not be complete without reference to the opinion, shared 
by many of the Fellows of our Society and of the public, that important churches 
declared surplus to the normal pastoral requirements of the Church of England 
should be made available by sale, gift, or lease to other denominations. This point 
is met as forthrightly as perhaps a commission under the sponsorship of the arch- 
bishops could be expected to meet it: ‘the alternative uses to be considered would 
include use for special Church of England services or for services by other 

enominations ...’. 

The Commission also discusses the removal of the legal effects of consecration 
when a redundant church is turned to another use or when the site is sold, and, 
whilst recommending the removal from the competence of the Consistory Courts 
of the granting of faculties to demolish redundant churches, proposes that mini- 
mum works of demolition may be carried out under an archdeacon’s certificate 
where urgently needed for the public safety. 
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With certain reservations briefly mentioned below, the Report may be said to 
envisage a procedure and an organization that could be the means of preserving 
architecturally valuable churches for our generation and for posterity. As such it 
inspires renewed hope and confidence in a public that was beginning to question 
whether the Church was fully alive to its responsibilities in this regard, or indeed 
was properly apprised of the priceless buildings and their contents in its possession, 
Now the matter rests essentially with the Church; nor need confidence therein be 
misplaced, for we have the testimony of the monuments surviving today that in 
general, despite immense disasters, until recently the Church has looked after its 
buildings better than the State or the public can be said to have looked after secular 
monuments. 


Inevitably the Report, from the strictly pastoral aspect, is controversial. It must, 


moreover, be recognized that its full implementation will place a heavy financial 
burden on the Church. Nevertheless, at the Autumn Session of the Church 
Assembly, the motion put by the bishop of Grimsby “That this Report be Received’ 
was carried; if it had not been, the Report would have been totally lost. The second 
motion by the bishop, ‘That further debate on this Report be adjourned to the 
Spring Session’ was also carried. That is the present position (December 1960) 
and thus far confidence has not been misplaced. 

The bishop of Grimsby has given notice of his intention to put three motions 
at the Spring Assembly: 

‘(a) That the Assembly approves generally all the recommendations contained in the Report. 

(4) That a Commission be appointed, to consider in consultation with the Church Commis 
sioners and the Re-Organization Legislation Commission how best to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Report, with authority to enter into discussions with H.M. Government and 
such other persons and bodies as shall appear to the Commission to be desirable, and to arrange 
for the preparation and introduction of any legislation which may be necessary. 

(c) That the Re-Organization Legislation Commission be instructed to consult with the 
Commission to be appointed, and to include proper provisions in the measure which it is now 
preparing.’ 

The Society can only trust that these motions too will be carried and that the 
new Commission will work with all speed. The problem of our redundant churches 
has long been a pressing one, and it grows and will grow rapidly worse. Decisions 
regarding some important buildings in disrepair and deteriorating are most urgently 
necessary; indeed, some have been deferred pending the issue of the Report and the 
introduction of any resulting legislation. 

The Society’s reservations upon the Report are here appended as constructive 
criticisms. The first, a fundamental doubt, concerns the heavy responsibilities t 
is proposed to lay upon the Church Commissioners, first the appointment of the 
Uses Committee, secondly the final decision upon whether a church should be 
destroyed or preserved. The Society in its written evidence recommended the 
setting up of a Tribunal, comparable with the Advisory Board but with ultimate 
responsibility, for the reason that it considered that financial considerations might 
weigh more heavily with the Church Commissioners than historical, architectural 
or simply visual considerations, as it would seem to have done upon occasion in Hi 
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t. The Archbishops’ Commission has evidently decided to put the Commis- 
sioners, So to say, on trust: the Society can hope with the Commission that this is 
not a mistake. 

In regard to the interim period when the Uses Committee is seeking alternative 
use, it would seem that the protection of a redundant church might be more effec- 
tively procured by retaining the interest of the local people, that is to say by vesting 
it jointly in the Diocesan Board of Finance and the Parochial Church Council. Even 
this vesting would, however, seem unnecessary where advice has been given by the 
Central Council (under stage (1) above) that the redundant church is of no merit, 
provided similar advice is given by the Advisory Board, this advice being sought 
by the Church Commissioners in every case. Demolition of such churches could 
then ensue without prolonged delay. The Society considers that the energies of 
the Uses Committee will be sufficiently exercised over the important redundant 
churches. 

One of the factors that have on occasion been an encouragement to a declaration 
of redundancy is a high site value. The Society would therefore view with mis- 
giving any proposal to finance the Redundant Churches Fund other than from 
central Church funds. Moreover, financial contributions specifically from sales of 
sites might be entirely distasteful and thus discouraging to private contributors to 
the Fund. 

A criticism of the Report from the dioceses is directed against the centralization 
of the historical and architectural analysis of churches, away from the Diocesan 
Advisory Committees, that it recommends. Whilst in theory this is a valid criticism, 
it is the wide variation between Advisory Committees in erudition, responsible 
aesthetic judgements, and indeed altruism, in the sense of pastoral versus other 
values, together with the magnitude of the redundancy problem that, in the Society’s 
view, makes centralization necessary. In this it concurs with the Commission’s 
recommendation of a strengthened Central Council. By the same token, it would 
seem desirable that the bishop of Grimsby’s motions (4) and (c) at the Spring 
Assembly should be amended to include the name of the Central Council. 

Regret may be expressed that all the memoranda of evidence submitted and the 
oral evidence given to the Commission are not printed in the Report on the lines 
that memoranda and evidence are printed in, for instance, the reports of the Par- 
liamentary Committee on Estimates. The risk that some heads might be grazed, 
ifnot broken, would be worth taking. Apart from the great interest of such reading, 
the historical importance of the current record is considerable. By a like token, 
illuminating indeed today is the evidence given before the Select Committee on the 
1913 Ancient Monuments draft Bills. 
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NOTES 


Potters’ stamps on Castor ware platters —Mr. J. C. Mossop contributes the following note: 
Stamps on imitation Samian forms are not unknown in other parts of Britain,! but it is believed 
that none originating from the Nene Valley has been published. The first platter with which this 
note is concerned (fig. 1), a colour-coated imitation of Samian Form 36, was found by the writer 
at the Roman-British hut site near Lamings Bridge, Holbeach Fen, in 1936.2 Its discovery 
prompted a search in the Peterborough and Wisbech Museums for parallels, and a further example 
bearing the potter’s stamp has been found in each. 

The Lamings Bridge platter (fig. 1) is made of white, well-baked clay with a red-brown colour 
coating and the rim is decorated with lotus buds: the interior has a line of coarse rouletting in the 
position normal in Samian Form 31. The basal kick bears an illiterate potter’s stamp (pl. xxxvi 


Fic. 1. Castor ware platter from Lamings Bridge, Holbeach Fic. 2. Potter’s stamp on 
Fen. (4) the same. (}) 


and fig. 2) which may be read as 1nprx1vrxt, although it is also possible to read it as IMIXICIN 
by reversing the plate. Three attempts have been made to impress it. 

The Wisbech example was found at Laddus Drove, Elm, in 1932 by Mr. Walter Warbey. 
Only the footstand, base, and part of the wall survive, but it probably forms part of a dish imitat- 
ing Samian Form 31. The stamp is impressed over the basal kick and is badly blurred. Com- 
parison with the Lamings Bridge example suggests that it is from the same die. The fabric and 
general finish are identical with the Lamings Bridge example: the rouletting leaves a narrow 
triangular impression }, in. wide and is probably made with the same instrument, although the 
effect is not quite the same. 

The provenance of the base in the Peterborough Museum is unknown but the majority of the 
material is from the Nene Valley and it is probable that it came from the neighbourhood of 
Castor. There remains only the base with an exaggerated basal kick and a band of rouletting 
# in. wide. The clay is white and well baked: the colour-coat is brown with lighter areas under 
the base flecked with gold mica-dusting. The stamp is again in the centre of the base: its sizes 
somewhat smaller and the lettering neater than the Holbeach specimen. It is illegible, but the 
single letter A which appears at the end of the stamp is well formed and suggests that other 
examples from the same stamp might be legible. The fabric, firing, and workmanship are very 
close to the Holbeach specimen, but the stamp is clearly different and the greater height of the 
kick and width of the band of rouletting taken with the thinner wall confirm the difference in 
attribution. 


' For example, from Richborough: II, p. 92; 2 O.S. Sheet Lincs. cxlix, 2, Field no. 44: 8 
IV, pp. 240-1; Lydney Park, p. 99, no. 49. F.R.S. xxvi (1936), p. 248. 
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In addition to the pieces illustrated, numerous fragments of vessels of the same general type 
have been found at Lamings Bridge. Some are in brown-coated fabrics similar to those described, 
and others in grey-coated fabrics fired to a silvery finish. 

There can be little doubt that the examples from Lamings Bridge, 18 miles from Castor, and 
Laddus Drove, 23 miles from Castor, like that now in Peterborough, were produced in the Castor— 
Water Newton group of kilns. There is no site evidence for the date of the stamped examples, but 
it seems probable that they are contemporary with, or a little later than, their Samian prototypes, 
and earlier than the abundant fourth-century imitations of Samian forms, 

Acknowledgements are due to the Curators of the Wisbech and Peterborough: Museums for 
the loan of their specimens, and to Mr. J. P. Gillam, F.S.A., and Mr. Brian Hartley, F.S.A., 


for helpful comment. 


The Central Gaulish potter Laxtvcissa.—Mr. A. P. Detsicas contributes the following note: 
The following notes are to be read in conjunction with J. A. Stanfield and Grace Simpson, 
Central Gaulish Potters, London, 1958, pp. 184-8 and pls. 97-100. 


Fic. 1. (4) 


1. Form 37. A fragment of mould found at Lezoux, formerly in the Oswald Collection and 
now at the Institute of Archaeology, University of London.' ‘This fragment shows LAxTVcIssa’s 
most usual hammer-tongue ovolo no. 1, his characteristic leaf (detail 1), small ring (detail 7), and 
small rosette (detail 11),? and two figure-types: the Sea-horse (D. 33 =O. 33)3 and Victory 
(D. 475 =O. 812).4 

2. Form 67. A sherd from Augst (Augst Museum no. 1913.936)5 with the potter’s usual 
retrograde signature, LAXTVCISF, in a label. Also, details 7 and 11, and two figure-types not so far 
recorded amongst LaAxTvcissa’s signed stock: Man with lamp (D. 566 =O. 966)° and Warrior 


" Tam grateful to Professor W. F. Grimes for original information, and to Professor R. Laur- 


Permission to publish. Belart for permission to publish and a plaster-cast. 
? C.G.P., p. 184, fig. 27. 6 The left foot of this type is missing in the 
> Not included under taxtvcrssa, but cf. C.G.P., stamp, not only on this sherd, as a sherd at the 

pl. 102/17. 4 C.G.P., p. 97/5. Guildhall Museum, London, shows exactly the same 


* Iam indebted to Professor Eric Birley for the flaw. 
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(D. 117 =O. 188). Déchelette’s drawing of the Warrior is slightly larger than the foot re- 
maining on this sherd. 

This is, at present, the only known instance of a Form 67 sherd with Laxtvcissa’s signature, 

A recent publication! offers evidence for the addition of yet one more figure-type to Lax. 
Tvc1ssa’s signed types, the Eagle (D. 987 =O. 2183) which was also used by his close associates, 
CENSORINVS and PATERNVS. 

The following additions should also be made to the Index of Signed Figure-Types in Central 
Gaulish Potters: the Cupid (D. 265 =O. 450) which, though illustrated,? has been omitted 
from the Table, and the Draped Female (D. 548 =O. 935).3 


' P. Karnitsch, Die Reliefsigil/ata von Ovilava 2 C.G.P., pl. 97/7. 
(Wels, Obersiterreich), Linz, 1959, S. 160, Taf. * J. P. Bushe-Fox, Second Wroxeter Report, 1913, 
41/1. pl. xiv, 3. 
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REVIEWS 


The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Conducted by Yale University and the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters. Final Report VIII. Part 1. The Synagogue. By C. H. Kraktine. 
(With contributions by C. C. Torrey, C. B. Wextzs, and B. Geicer). 12 x9. Pp. xviii+ 
402+pls. 78-+12 plans. Yale University Press, New Haven, and Oxford University Press, 
London, 1956. £6. 


Twenty years after his Preliminary Report on the Synagogue at Dura, Professor Kraeling sets 
the coping stone upon his long and arduous task by the publication of his Final Report. Apart 
from the comparatively small section devoted to the inscriptions in Aramaic, Greek, and Middle 
Iranian, which has been left to specialists in their respective language, the whole of this massive 
yolume of more than 400 large double-columned pages is the work of Professor Kraeling himself. 

As I have dealt at some length with this book elsewhere! I will confine myself here to a few 
selective comments and criticisms, together with some remarks about the locale and importance 
of the discovery, which is all that can be done for a work of this scope and within the limits of a 
short review. 

To begin with criticisms first. The absence of an index in a volume so thickly studded with 
names of persons, sources, and authorities is unforgivable. (Such omissions, it may be noted, are 
by no means rare these days in works of scholarship emanating from the U.S.A.) Without 
condoning the offence, it must be mentioned in fairness to the author that he has classified 
his material effectively, which should help the reader to find his bearings, deprived as he is of 
the indispensable guide of an index. 

The discovery of the ruins of the ancient caravan city of Dura-Europos was due in the first 
instance to a British officer, Captain Murphy by name. Whilst digging trenches in the course of 
operations against the Arabs at the end of the First World War, he came across some temple 
paintings. “he systematic excavation of the site, begun in 1928 and continued until 1937, 
under the inspiring leadership of that master of historical method and world-famed scholar, the 
late Professor Mikhail Rostovtzeff, revealed a city whose rich remains were destined to rival the 
finds of two other famous provincial towns, Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Situated in the Middle Euphrates, and upon its western bank, some 250 miles east of the Syrian 
coast, and roughly in a line with the more famous caravan cities of Palmyra and Emesa (the 
modern Homs), Dura-Europos produced no greater surprise to historians of early Christian art 
and biblical archaeology than the unique and priceless remains, constituting some half of the 
original number, of a series of wall-paintings in the second synagogue dating back to the middle 
of the third century whose subjects, while largely drawn from the Hebrew Bible, incorporated 
no less important elements from the later Rabbinic literature. Works thus laid under tribute 
included the Targim (the Aramaic version of the Hebrew Bible), the Midhrash (the homiletical 
exegesis of the Bible), and the two Talmuds, the Babylonian and the Jerusalemite. 

The three main sections of the book concern themselves with the buildings, the frescoes, and 
the decorations on the walls of the synagogue, and their interpretation. Professor Kraeling has 
covered the ground both comprehensively and conscientiously. He is at his best with the analysis 
and descriptions of both the first synagogue and the second that replaced it, as well as the adjacent 
communal buildings. 

The lion’s share of the book is devoted to a painstaking exposition and interpretation of the 
frescoes, some of them so damaged that they almost defy explanation. However, Professor 
Kraeling, by superadding the labours of other scholars to his own, has given us as complete a 


1 In the Fournal of Semitic Studies, vol. iii (1958), pp. 314-17. 
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survey of the subject as is wellnigh possible. While most of the frescoes tell their story plainly 
and unmistakably, a hard core is encountered that still eludes a satisfactory interpretation. 

Professor Kraeling has gone about his work systematically and with commendable thorough. 
ness. He has assembled a formidable apparatus of biblical and Rabbinic scholarship (the latter 
mainly through the medium of translations), by means of which he has been enabled to reve 
many a significant detail in the frescoes. 

He has also shown candour and courage in retreating from some previously held positions. This 
process of correction and revision of his views might, however, have been extended with advantage, 
He still, for example, clings obdurately to interpreting what appears to be an essential part of the 
Ezekiel frieze as a representation of the Slaying of Joab at the Altar, although illuminated manu 
scripts and plain common sense support its connexion with the prophecies of Ezekiel. 

We are thus brought up against one conspicuous defect in the book, the failure to collate the 
Durene frescoes with analogous examples of early Christian art. Professor Kraeling might wel 
have sought the help of an art historian to deal with so vital an aspect of the wall-paintings, and 
so important a link in the transmission of early Christian art and the art of the Jews as exemplified 
in Hebrew illuminated manuscripts and elsewhere. 

The author betrays evidence of hurried and imperfect assimilation of his sources. A strange 
and inexplicable mistake occurs on p. 344 of the book. In quoting from my Hebrew Bible in Ant 
(p. 12), he perverts my rendering from the Talmud of Jerusalem of ‘painting on the walls (ofa 
synagogue)’ into ‘making designs on mosaics’. In another place (p. 390) he makes unnecessary 
difficulties about the time factor in adopting the fashion of frescoes in the synagogue. From 
present-day experience we know how quickly artistic innovations spread from one country to 
another. 

Again, his objections are sometimes more perfunctory than convincing, as if the author’s mind 
were too tired, and therefore lacking in the necessary edge to deal adequately with the numerous 
problems posed by the subject. (His deductions on pp. 395-6 are a typical example of such mentl 
slackness.) 

It is perhaps inevitable, considering the nature of the task that Professor Kraeling has under- 
taken, that he should in places have reached his conclusions too hurriedly, which a careful and 
patient examination of the evidence might have refuted. 


It would, however, be unjust to stress unduly certain defects and omissions in a work of such | 


magnitude and of such patent and undeniable merit. Historians of art will have reason to be 
grateful for this storehouse of most useful and neatly classified material. A close study of it 
contents should pave the way for a new assault upon a line of research at once fascinating and 
charged with fruitful possibilities: a synthesis of the frescoes with early Christian art and the cycle 
of Old Testament illustration found in the Hebrew illuminated Bibles, Haggadahs, Scrolls of 
Esther, and other manuscripts. 

A word of praise should be extended to the author for the many excellent monochrome plates, 
inset figures, and plans. Only the coloured plates disappoint: they are inclined to be lurid. 

Jacos LeveEn 


Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report V,1. The parchments and papyri. By C. B. WELLE, 
R. O. Fink, and J. F.Grrrram. Pp. xxviii+-457+71 pls. New Haven: Yale U.P., 1959. 


After Herculaneum, Dura-Europos on the Euphrates was the first site outside Egypt to offer 
major discoveries of papyri and parchments. The excavations begun in 1928 by F. Cumont, 
continued by M. Rostovtzeff and C. B. Welles, brought to light some 160 texts, some of cot 
siderable size, the earlier Greek and Aramaic ones on parchment, the later Roman (the bulk of 
the find) on papyrus. More than sixty of the latter were in Latin. All of these are now pub 
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in this corpus, deciphered with masterly skill (as a check against the seventy-one plates will show), 
discussed at length, and set against the archaeological background which they make articulate. 
It is out of the question in a short notice to give a proper idea of the riches to be found in this 
book. It ranges from Seleucid society and administration through the Parthian period, through- 
out which the ‘Europeans’ of Dura tenaciously clung to the organization, legal system, and 
traditions of their past, to Dura’s last century of life as an outpost of the Roman empire against 
the East. But this notice will serve its turn if it sends to this book all who have to deal with the 
Roman army, whether as excavators puzzling out its military architecture, or as historians of 
its organization. ‘The bulky Latin texts from Dura give an extraordinarily vivid idea of the ‘Q’ 
work of a single unit, the cohors xx Palmyrenorum, in the files of which religious calendars (the 
well-known Feriale), letters from provincial governors, records of mounts approved or mounts 
lost, rosters arranged by enlistment date abound. Every morning the duty quartermaster-sergeant 
had to draw up a report (copies of which were kept for 18 years before being scrapped) which 
ran like this: Date; ‘n.p. mil. cal. 914’ (which is interpreted as n(umerus) p(urus) mil(itum) 
cal(igatorum), ‘net figure of enlisted men’); name of the tribune, C.O. of the cohort; watchword 
for the day; names of absentees and of men detailed to various missions (the collection of barley, 
obtaining wood for the military bath house—not so easy on the Euphrates as in Roman Britain 
—or on duty ad praet(orium) praesidis). Thereafter occurs an N.C.O.’s name and the phrase 
‘ad missa pronuntiavit’, followed by the text of an oath, ‘we will carry out orders and at 
every command we will be ready’, a note of any special festival, and the names and rank of those 
detailed for guard duty in the chapel of the standards. This is a paraphrase of a single entry in 
no. 82 in this collection. If the details of the damaged papyrus are not always clear, it is possible 
that students of Roman religion, archaeologists, and military historians may help to clear up the 
difficulties. ‘They will certainly learn in the process. E. G. Turner 


Kerameikos: Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen. Band VI, 1. Teil: Die Nekropolen des spiten 8. bis 
frihen 6. Fahrhunderts. By Kart Kisrer. 11 x8. Pp. 198+101 figs.; 69 pls. +49 
Beilagen in separate folder. Published for the Deutsches Archidologisches Institut by 
de Gruyter, Berlin, 1959. : 


This is the first of the volumes to deal with the burials of the seventh and sixth centuries in the 
Kerameikos cemetery outside the Dipylon Gate at Athens. It contains a full, though somewhat 
bewildering, account of the graves themselves and brief inventory of their contents. Of these the 
Corinthian pottery is published here, while the Attic and other objects will appear in a second 
part of this volume. It is to be hoped that we will not be without it for long, but this is clearly 
a reasonable arrangement, presenting first the full dating evidence, next the series of vases and 
objects for which this dating is so important. It means that tomb-groups are split, and although 
the next part may include group-photographs there is unfortunately no precedent for this in the 
Kerameikos publications. 

The sequence of the burials, shown by intersection or superimposition of pits, is not easy to 
follow. The detailed arguments about relative chronology which Kiibler draws from the sequence 
are not at variance with the series already established by Payne and others for Corinthian pottery. 
The adjustments to absolute chronology which Kibler proposes, involving a mere half-decade one 
way or the other, cannot be taken seriously, but the discussion gives an important survey of the 
evidence. Another chapter, on burial customs, is of first importance, relating, as it does, the 
changes in Attic practices to those in other parts of Greece. The Corinthian vases are discussed 
individually at greater length than we have come to expect from this publication. The pictures 
are excellent, as usual; and the complexities of the text somewhat eased by the indexes. It is a 
pity that these volumes are so difficult to use because they contain a wealth of information and 
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authoritative discussion on a wide variety of subjects fundamental to any study of early Greece, 
Joun Boarpman 


Catalogue of the Terracottas in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
Vol. I, Greek: 730-330 2.c. By R. A. Hicotns. 114 x8}. Pp. 432-+pls. 208. London: 
British Museum, 1954. £15. 15s. Vol. II, Part I, Plastic Vases of the Seventh and Sixth 
Centuries B.C. Part II, Plastic Lekythot of the Fourth Century B.C. By R. A. Hicains, 
Pp. 74+pls. 43. 1959. £3. 

These two volumes represent successive stages in a systematic republication of the works of 
minor art in the classical collections of the British Museum. Such catalogues are not a luxury, 
The study of the bric-a-brac of ancient civilization has made enormous progress in the present 
century; and the obligation to publish such material—the plain or ugly along with the beautiful— 
has become generally recognized, together with higher standards of presentation. The inter- 
national sequence of fascicules which comprise the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum has for some 
decades ensured minimal standards (too often with atrophy of all selective faculty) in the publica- 
tion of vase-collections; and on the Continent the Sylloge Nummorum is the guarantee of ridi- 
culously extravagant publication of cabinets of ancient coins. But there is no convention for the 
publication of terracottas and small bronzes, and the museums are badly in arrears. These volumes 
at last put the British Museum in the lead. For a mercy, the photographs are good. 

The most important and charming part of the British Museum collection of terracottas is the 
figurines and plastic vases from the excavations of Salzmann and Biliotti in Rhodes; there is also 
a unique series of draped figures from Halicarnassus. The Athenian terracottas form a fait 
collection, the Corinthian are few but good; and there is a wide range of Boeotian fabrics. Of 
the western centres, Tarentum and Locri are well represented, and Cyrenaica relatively so. The 
British Museum collection is in fact representative of an unusually wide range of Greek fabrics 
and has many outstanding pieces. The task of publishing this extensive collection was one that 
demanded diligent research, a keen eye, and good critical judgement. But Mr. Higgins has proved 
himself fully adequate to these special needs; his distinction and characterization of fabrics and 
development is authoritative, and he is thoroughly versed in the comparative material. The one 
misfortune is that the great first volume was completed just too soon to take account of Nicholls’s 
demonstration of the widespread use of derivative moulds, which both illuminates and complicates 
the interrelationship of different fabrics. 

These two volumes are a primary publication of outstanding importance, and perhaps the 
biggest single contribution to the study of pre-Tanagra Greek terracottas that . - appears 

. M. 


Greek Painted Pottery. By R. M. Coox. 9} x6}. Pp. xxxiiit+391+pls. 56. London: 
Methuen, 1960. 63s. 


This is a new standard textbook and beginners must read it. Mr. Cook underestimates My- 
cenaean vase-painting, but otherwise he marshals all this mass of facts fairly and accurately. 
Specialists in other fields will find Glossary and Index invaluable. Incidentally pl. 48 is not an 
oinochoe; wine is poured from narrow lips. The Bibliography is excellent and rather spicy. 
Most illustrations are good, some photographs are badly lighted (e.g. on pls. 8, 9), my own pet 
cup is unlucky (fig. 4, B): in a coarsened drawing of 1895, vertical shading has destroyed the 
rhythm. The Negro’s Supper (fig. 13) is a gem. Line drawings would have been more i 
structive than descriptive lists of patterns. Mr. Cook’s admirable apparatus falters when he 
mentions types which he does not illustrate: there are no footnotes. 
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The writings of Sir John Beazley and Humfry Payne on Greek vases have spoilt us. 
Fellows must not expect this book to bear them along on a tide of smooth prose about beautiful 
things. I hope that Mr. Cook will write many books, but I also hope that in his next, his ad- 


jectives will precede their nouns: “The best work of this period, calm and refined, tends to be 


academic’ (p. 164)—a troubled sentence. 

I most enjoyed the chapter on the ‘History of the Study of Vase-Painting’. Mr. Cook ends 
with a warning against folly. Could the modern equivalent of Ionianism be Orientalism? Mr. 
Cook says that the flora of the Cumae oinochoe (pl. 8c) are inspired by Oriental flora. Did 
Corinthian painters go East for thistles, or did they glance down at the thistle-brakes beside the 
stream, directly below the potteries? Sytv1a BenTON 


Romanik am Rhein. Photography: CHARGESHEIMER. Text: Hans Peter Hitcer. 11}? x9}. 
Pp. 28+pls. 95. Kéln: Greven Verlag, 1959. DM. 39.50. 


This book is quite frankly a picture book containing a number of details and ‘artistic’ views of 
famous buildings such as the Porta Nigra and the cathedral at Trier, the cathedrals of Speyer, 
Worms, Mainz, and Aachen as well as churches in Cologne. It will be of little service to students 
either of architecture or of sculpture, and the explanatory notes are perfunctory. The pictures 
are often extremely dark, or taken in such a way that the contrasts between light and dark 
remind one of ‘stills’ from some film of high endeavour and medieval mystery. Perhaps the best 
views are those taken of the surface of the stones of buildings. ‘These occasionally do achieve a 
certain abstract interest. It is unfortunate that the only inscription quoted should be incorrect: 
p. 17, no. 16, for Adelbrath read Adelbraht. F. WorMaLpD 


The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors: Second Report (The Walker Trust: University of 
St. Andrews). Edited by D. Tatsor Rice. 12} x10. Pp. xxiv-+203+pls. 54. Edinburgh: 
The University Press, 1958. 


The Second Report gives an admirable account of the results of the excavation carried out in 
Istanbul under the auspices of the Walker Trust during the period 1951-4. It is a splendidly 
illustrated volume which makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of early Byzantine 
buildings and mosaic decoration. The two areas excavated were the court of the Great Palace 
known as the Peristyle, with the Apsed Hall to the south-east of this, and then to the south-west 
of the Great Palace, the buildings known as the ‘House of Justinian’ to the north of the Bucoleon 
Harbour. The chapter on the building methods of early Byzantine architecture (by Mr. J. B. 
Ward-Perkins), and the full discussion of the mosaics of the pavement and the problems con- 
nected with the identification of the buildings (both these chapters by Professor D. ‘Talbot Rice), 
give a detailed picture of early Byzantine craftsmanship, drawing on comparative material from 
other parts of the Empire, and showing the peculiarly Constantinopolitan art in the making. At 
the same time a proper caution is preserved, and conclusions with regard to both identification 
and dating are frankly recognized as little more than hypotheses. Thus it is only a possibility 
that Marcian may have been responsible for one or other of the building phases on the site, i.e. 
either the Paved Way and the ‘greenstone’ substructures, or the Peristyle and the Apsed Hall. 
If the earlier group, then the Peristyle and Apsed Hall might be considerably later. But in con- 
clusion Professor Talbot Rice can only say that ‘any Emperor down to Justinian (527—565) or 
his immediate successors might have been responsible for the work’ (p. 166). The mosaics, one of 
the first instances of Constantinopolitan art, delightful in their delicacy and wide range of colour- 
ing, with the added attraction of the unusual humour of the wicked mule, can probably be dated 
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to ‘sometime between a.p. 450 and 550”. The report on the second area to the north of the 
Bucoleon Harbour is a contribution towards our knowledge of some of the structures associated 
with the Bucoleon Palace, much of which still awaits investigation. The work of 1953 in this 
area, carried out by Mr. Ward-Perkins and Dr. G. U. S. Corbett, revealed two distinct phases in 
the building of the seawalls and two other phases in the superimposed palace buildings. These 
four phases may be dated provisionally as fourth—fifth century, early seventh century, ‘a date not 
too far removed from the Justinianic period’, and the eighth century. 

But however tentative dating may be, there is here a solid contribution to our knowledge of 
early Byzantine art and architecture, and it is tantalizing to think of what might yet be revealed 
were it possible to excavate the whole area once occupied by the splendid complex of imperial 
buildings known as the Great Palace. J. M. Hussey 


Rémische Gitterdenkmdler in Kiln. By H. Scuoppa. 114x8}. Pp. 74+ pls. 96. Koln: 
Verlag der Lowe, 1959. 


This well-produced volume contains a fully illustrated catalogue of all the surviving religious 
monuments of Roman Koln, prefaced by a carefully documented introductory essay. The 
material is arranged under four main heads: (1) the Roman ‘Hauptgétter’—Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, Dispater, and Mercury; (2) the deities of the army; (3) Mother-goddesses—the 
Matronae, Nehalennia, other fertility-goddesses, and local goddesses; (4) Greek and oriental 
deities—Magna Mater, M4-Bellona, Orphic, and Dionysiac cults, Mithras and Jupiter Doli- 
chenus, and Egyptian cults. The monuments of categories (1) and (3) are by far the most 
numerous; and among the native deities the Matronae are conspicuously predominant. Glancing 
through the plates one is immediately impressed by the fine quality of workmanship displayed 
by many of the sculptures and inscriptions. Among the former, nos. 1 (pls. 1-4), 2 (pls. 5, 6), 
14 (pls. 14, 15), 26 (pl. 25), 37 (pl. 36), 54 (pl. 53), 62 (pls. 57, 58), 68 (pls. 63, 64), and 97 
(pl. 80) are quite outstanding pieces; while the lettering of not a few of the dedications would be 
hard to beat elsewhere in the Roman provinces. Only two carvings, nos. 32 (pl. 35) and 40 
(pl. 38), could be described as verging on the barbarous. 

The author’s descriptions and interpretations are, for the most part, scholarly and convincing. 
One of the best points that he makes concerns the ‘giant’ over whose body the native sky-god 
of the ‘Jupiter-columns’ rides or drives (pp. 12, 13). In the usual descriptions of these groups 
the god is said to be savaging the ‘giant’. But, as Schoppa demonstrates, the two are not in con- 
flict. The ‘giant’ is almost carrying the god upon his back; and on an interesting relief from 
Kéln-Merkenich (no. 28, pl. 27) he crouches, comrade-wise, beside the striding deity, who 
lays his hand benignly upon his head. It may be that these snake-legged creatures symbolize the 
kindly dead and that in the riding- and driving-over motif is implied some such idea as that 
of life through death. We can, indeed, read a kind of inner rapture on the face of the ‘giant’ 
of no. 29 (pl. 29). Is not the Celtic god with wheel as attribute, who appears in the guise of 
Jupiter on no. 20 (pl. 19), Tanaris (cf. RS xxxix, 1949, p. 21, pl. 1)? And is there not a con- 
fusion on pp. 66-67 between no. 92, goddess with corn-ears (?) (pl. 78 below), and no. 96, 
goddess with dog (pl. 79 above)? It is the goddess figured on pl. 78 who holds a lap-dog. It's 
unfortunate that Lucian appears three times (pp. 17, 20, 41) instead of Lucan as the author of 
the Pharsalia. 

Finally, since Schoppa’s monograph is one that every student of art and religion in the Roman 
provinces will consult, we may express the hope that in a new edition catalogue-number refer- 
ences will be added at the bottom of each plate. J. M. C. Toynsez 
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Das naturfarbene sogenannte blaugriine Glas in Kiln. Von Fritz FremersporF. 112 X 8}. 
Pp. 58-+Taf. 135. Kéln: Verlag der Lowe, 1958. 

Rimische Glaser mit Fadenauflage in Koln. Von Frirz Fremersporr. 113 8}. Pp. 84+Taf. 
136. Kéln: Verlag der Lowe, 1959. 


These two volumes are on exactly the same lines as the Buntglas in Kiln. Again one welcomes 
the clear layout, the list of comparative material, the full bibliography, and regrets the absence 
of technical details, which cannot always be seen in a photograph, necessary to complete the de- 
scriptions. 

The natural-coloured glass is a difficult group to handle as it includes glass of all periods and 
almost every type. By limiting himself to the blue-green glass and avoiding the yellowish greens 
Fremersdorf has virtually confined himself to the first two centuries a.D. and given a comprehensive 
and concise survey of this material. For most of these vessels a close dating is impossible and 
the wide margins he allows are fully justified. 

Glaser mit Fadenauflage includes the second-century snake-thread glass, a distinctive type of 
decoration which is probably confined to two centres, one in the Kéln area, the other in Syria, 
the commonplace spiral trailing and some examples of late Roman glass in which trails are com- 
bined with marvered blobs. 

The project, admirable in itself, seems to be getting a little out of hand. Nine further volumes 
are now announced. A less lavish production, with more vessels illustrated on each plate and a 
longer text in which Fremersdorf could discuss and interpret his material, would be more satis- 
factory. In Glaser mit Fadenauflage ten plates, which have already appeared in one or other 
of the two previous volumes, are again reproduced with the full descriptive text for each vessel. 
Each is appropriate in both places but a cross-reference would have sufficed. In compiling the 
catalogue the author should have determined the most significant aspect, the metal, the decoration, 
or the shape, and classified his material accordingly. This is a magnificent pictorial record, but 
from Fremersdorf, with his unrivalled knowledge of Kéln glass, one is disappointed not to receive 
amore stimulating treatment. DorotHy CHARLESWORTH 


The Gold-glass Collection of the Vatican Library, with additional catalogues of other gold-glass 
collections (Catalogo del Museo Sacro, IV). By C. R. Morey (1877-1955). Ed. by Guy 
Ferrari. 16 X13}. Pp. xii+88+pls. 38 (2 in colour). Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
1959. 

An up-to-date catalogue of late Roman gold-glasses in the Vatican and elsewhere has long been 
needed, and scholars will be grateful for what they find in this sumptuous book by the late C. R. 
Morey. It is, however, a great misfortune that Morey died before the work, as he had planned it, 
was ready for publication. The accumulated knowledge which Morey would have put into the 
introduction is no longer available and we have to be content with a fully illustrated description 
of the pieces, annotated by stray comments on style, history, and artistic affinities, culled from 
Morey’s manuscript notes. 

There is no discussion of technique (which is highly individual and needs study), of shape (the 
fragments come from several types of vessel and no one has ever bothered to work them out), or of 
iconography. It is a pity that the last, at least, is not included, for even if there were no one else 
who could treat of technique and shape without inspecting all the pieces as Morey did, it should 
surely have been possible to find someone to discuss iconography and art on the basis of the photo- 
graphs which had been collected. 

The editor’s preface indicates that Morey was preparing to differentiate styles and even work- 
shops, such as the ‘Dignitas Amicorum’ workshop, the ‘three-ply’ group, and the ‘square-border’ 
group. It is clear, too, that he had ideas about chronology and dating, for the catalogue speaks of 
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early and late examples. Unfortunately, however, no absolute dating is suggested, so that we 
cannot easily discern how in his view the art of these pieces fitted in with that of other con. 
temporary items including, especially, cut or engraved glasses. There are similarities anj 
differences in the designs which would repay further study, and a discussion of the scenes, which 
can be pagan and Jewish as well as Christian, and their inscriptions would be of great interest for 
art-historians and others. 

The coloured illustrations are excellent, and now for the first time one who has never seen 
gold-glass can find out what the chief varieties really look like. We cannot be equally enthusiastic 
about the monochrome collotypes. Comparison between the British Museum examples illustrated 
here and in Dalton’s Catalogue as long ago as 1901 shows how superior was the earlier photo- 
graphy and reproduction. 

As it was Morey’s intention to make the catalogue as complete as possible, it is fair to add that 
he omits two quite good pieces in Corning (formerly R. W. Smith Collection), as well as a very 
fine portrait disc in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum 
(no doubt because it has been separated from the main body of the British Museum gold-glasses 
in the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities). The glasses here catalogued as being in 
Pusey House, Oxford, are now on loan in the Ashmolean Museum. D. B. Harpen 


Glass through the Ages (revised ed.). By E. Barrincton Haynes. 7} x4}. Pp. 310+pls. 96. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1959. 8s. 6d. 


This new edition of the late E. B. Haynes’s book, first published in 1948, will be warmly 
welcomed. The text has been enlarged and greatly improved, and there are 32 more plates, but 
the general plan remains the same. The first part provides a history of glass-making from the 
beginning up to the eighteenth century or thereabouts, and forms a most valuable introduction 
to the subject, which could perhaps have been even more useful if greater emphasis had been 
placed on the development of glass-making and less on the background of world events. Thisis 
followed by a classified handbook of English stemmed glasses of the period 1685 to 1810, which 
will be of more interest to the specialist than to the uninitiated. 

Should the publishers ever contemplate a further edition, it is to be hoped that the plates will 
be provided with scales and text references and that the whereabouts of the glasses illustrated, if 
known, will be indicated. D. B. Harpe 


The search for the Tassili frescoes: the story of the prehistoric rock-paintings of the Sahara. By 
Henri Luore, trans. by Atan Houcuton Broprick. 84x6}. Pp. 237 +1001 illustr. 
London: Hutchinson, 1959. 35s. 


As a book this is a good buy for those interested in travel and exploration, for it is vividly 
written and packed with adventure and discovery. Asa report on an important piece of field work 
it is inadequate and irritating. The book is well illustrated, and the reproductions of the rock 
art are both fascinating and valuable, though a more liberal sprinkling of photographs would 
have enhanced the value of the volume considerably. 

The chariot scenes and the paintings displaying Egyptian influence would seem to be the only 
useful clues so far as to the age of the paintings. ‘The reviewer is inclined to think that the 
author has not used this evidence in the very best way, and that his suggested chronology 
perhaps a trifle inflated. This point, however, must await further research. 

Two points of major interest appear in Lhote’s record. First the abundance of game animal, 
and large herds of healthy-looking cattle which could not possibly live in or near the Tassili 
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today are a provocative comment on the rapid and probably recent desiccation of the area. Second- 
ly there seem to be negroid traits present in some of the physical types, and perhaps in the masks 
too, and it is a tantalizing thought that negro pastoralists may have occupied the area perhaps in 
the 2nd millennium s.c. Could it be that these were the people whose migration, sparked off by 
desiccation of their pastures, had sucha profound effect on the later history of tropical and southern 
Africa? R. R. 


Khami Ruins. A report on excavations in Southern Rhodesia. By K. R. Rosinson, with reports 
by G. Bonp and E. Voce. 93 x6. Pp. xvi+192+pls. 28. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1959. 405. 

This is a report on two South Rhodesian sites that lie on either side of the Khami river, about 
thirteen miles west of Bulawayo. The earlier, and historically the more important, is that on 
Leopard’s Kopje. This is a settlement of an Iron Age people who made clay figurines and used 
beads that suggest some contact with the Indian Ocean coast. The second site consists of the 
remains of fourteen buildings apparently constructed from stone, daga, and timber by a people 
who would seem to have belonged to the later Zimbabwe culture. The chief among these is the 
‘Hill Ruin’. Almost certainly this was the palace. For it was here that Dr. Robinson discovered 
a group of iron spears, a ceremonial axe, two ivory carvings of lions, eighty gold beads, and the 
head of an ivory staff; much of this is best explained as a portion of regalia. 

It is of course as yet impossible to date either site with any certainty. The Leopard’s Kopje 
people may be placed very tentatively between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is not 
unlikely that they were influenced by the Mapungubwe culture; their pottery has a close affinity 
with that from the Limpopo Valley sites. In contrast the ‘Ruin-builders’ who succeeded them 
would seem to have had contacts with the north; their ceremonial weapons can be paralleled in 
the Congo and in Uganda. Their town was probably occupied from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Their beads seem to belong to types fairly common at this period along the coast. 
Sherds of blue and white porcelain have been found on the surfaces of the most recent floors and 
the three that have been identified can be dated between 1573 and 1644. . 

JervaseE MatHEw 


Linant de Bellefonds, Fournal d’un voyage a Méroé dans les années 1821 et 1822. Ed. by 
Marcaret Suinniz. 8} x 5$- Pp. xiit+199. Sudan Antiquities Service. Occasional Papers 
No. 4. Khartoum, 1958. 125 P.T. or 25s. 

This generally well-produced little book, with its stiff cover, is, as its price implies, rather more 
than an Occasional Paper. It is a transcript from one of the two known copies of the diary kept 
by Linant in rather old-fashioned French of that part of his journey which fell within the boun- 
(aries of the modern Sudan. His journey was made at the request of the English antiquarian 
William Bankes, and its chief aim was to determine the site of ancient Meroe. A young man of 
remarkable good sense, he recognized that modern Merowe was not Meroe but Napata; yet 
though he visited ancient Meroe, he was so impressed by the neighbouring ruins of Naga and 
Musawarat, which he was the first recent European traveller to visit, that he made the mistake 
of thinking that they were Meroe. 

His diary is of considerable value as giving a picture of a Sudan that has gone. Not only were 
there hippopotami near Berber and hippopotami and monster crocodiles at the Shabluka, but also 
lions and wild asses near Musawarat and even a lion near Debba. Debba was then an important 
market and the point of departure from the Nile for people going to Kordofan and Darfur; while 
travellers from Egypt to the Sudan still crossed the desert from Korosko to Abu Hamed. The 
journal is also, as Mrs. Shinnie says in her introduction, of value to all interested in the archaeology 
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and history of the Sudan. Linant’s delicate drawings, which give both scenes and detailed studies, 
are of the greatest value, for so many of the buildings he illustrates have since more or leg 
disappeared. 

Mrs. Shinnie’s notes are very useful in giving the modern names of many places mentioned, 

Plate 2 (p. 4, notes 4 and 5) is certainly Saras. 

Page 9 (note 4). Ukma was visited by the reviewer when Commissioner for Archaeology, 

Pages 17, 183-4. Linant is more accurate than his commentator. Sesi is the hill town, where 
till recently the king of the Mahas was crowned. The ancient Egyptian town lies in the 
plain to the south-west. 

Page 44. Linant’s description of the small pyramid (no longer visible) inside the largest pyramid 
at Nuri (that of Taharqa, one of the great kings of the 25th Dynasty of Egypt—not recog. 
nized in the notes) is very important. 

Page 54.n.and pp. 157-8. Linant is right, and not the note. The blocks with hieroglyphs, etc, 
came from the site of a temple in the village close to the castle, and were not brought from 
the other side of the river. 

Plate 18 has unfortunately been reduced so small that it is impossible to follow the lettering 
(pp. 

So few Sudanese read French that the reviewer feels that this volume would have reached a 

much wider circle of readers if the diary had been translated; but it is recommended strongly 
to all archaeologists and historians interested in the Sudan. A. J. ARKELL 


Khirbat al Mafjar. An Arabian Mansion in the Fordan Valley. By R. W. Hamitton, FSA, 
with a contribution by Dr. Otec Grasar. Pp. xxviii+100 pls. +258 text figures + 10 plans. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1959. £8. 8s. 


The importance of the ruin complex situated just over a mile north of modern Jericho 
has been realized since the Department of Antiquities under the Mandatory administration of 
Palestine began excavations there in 1934. This magnificent volume, which Mr. Hamilton, too 
modestly, does not claim to be definitive, makes an exhaustive survey of the architecture and 
decoration including material that has come to light since the last periodical publication report 
of 1945. Work was concentrated on what were considered the essential and significant elements: 
the forecourt with its pavilion built over a pool, the palace consisting of single or double rooms 
disposed about the four arcaded porticoes of an inner court, the mosque, and the bath. With the 
ground plan established, every piece of evidence is utilized to ascertain details of elevation and 
structure. 

Khirbat al Mafjar has provided the most important body of material illustrating the decorative 
style of the Umayyad period. Ample justice has been done to this in chapters on the carved 
stonework, the carved plaster, and the floor mosaics and in a chapter on the paintings contributed 
by Dr. Grabar. Minute analysis of designs and decorative motifs and an illuminating commen 
tary are aided by exemplary line drawings as well as a generous allocation of plates (including 
five in colour). 

I believe it is still too early to attempt a definition of the Umayyad style if indeed a unified 
style was ever evolved. The principal difficulty is the lack of artistic documents to illustrate the 
sequence of development. It is just here that we are faced with the crucial question of the date 
of Khirbat al Mafjar. Mr. Hamilton is categorical in assigning the stone capitals to the second 
quarter of the eighth century. On the basis of a graffito containing the name of the Caliph Hisham 
(reigned a.p. 724 to 743) Mr. Hamilton attributes the actual building of the complex to that 
reign. The buildings, though occupied, were never completed and were destroyed possibly by the 
earthquake of 746. 
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The authorship of the palace is more open to doubt. Mr. Hamilton considers its luxurious 
character hardly consonant with the austere nature of Hisham and prefers to attribute it to 
al-Walid ibn al- Yazid, the Caliph Designate who ruled for a brief space until his assassination in 
d, | 744. The monumental aspect of the frigidarium-hall of the bath and above all the single square 
room with a recessed apsidal dais here referred to as the diwan chamber suggest a princely owner 
who affected the attributes of sovereignty. For Mr. Hamilton the mysterious carved figure of 
e | the Caliph is one such attribute. Might not another be. the carved stone chain suspended from 
he the top of the niche in one of the central exedrae of the bath hall? One is reminded of ath- 
Tha‘alibi’s description of the crown of Khusrau II: ‘a gold chain seventy cubits long was hung 
rid from the ceiling of the palace and the crown was attached to that chain so that it touched the 
- | king’s head without bothering him or weighing on him’. R. H. Prnper-Witson 


Die nordwestdeutsche Tiefstichkeramik und ihre Stellung im nord- und mitteleuropdischen 
Neolithikum. By Heinz 11% x8}. Pp. 180+45 pls.-++maps 25. Veréffentlichungen 
der Altertumskommission im Provinzialinstitut fiir Westfalische Landes- und Volkskunde. 
Band III. Miinster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959. DM. 32.50. 


da It is now twenty years since the Deep Incised Pottery of north-west Germany was treated 
gly 9 systematically by Sprockhoff and by Dehnke, and it was due for reconsideration. Dr. Knédll is 
| able to handle a larger material than his predecessors, including some recent excavations, and his 
conclusions diverge in some important respects from earlier views. This is a massive descriptive 
work in which every statement is heavily documented. The first part, which describes and dis- 
cusses the material, will be of great value to archaeologists working within the region; but the 
| second part, in which the material is summarized and then looked at from a more European 


angle, will be essential reading for all archaeologists concerned with the European Neolithic and 
the origins of the Early Bronze Age. ; 

This is by intent primarily a study of pottery, and the vexing megalithic problems are only 
00 § lightly touched on, the author basing himself still on Sprockhoff’s views of 1938. The pottery, 
md J however, receives a broader treatment than before, when purely decorative features were too 
ot § much relied upon. Full use is made of the, not very frequent, stratigraphical evidence; and from 
its: J these two sources a triple division of the material has been constructed. Dr. Knédll sees a first 
ms § stage (1), belonging to Late Dolmens and early Passage-Graves, largely contemporary, in which 
the J the pots have soft swelling profiles; followed by a well-marked horizon (1/2) when the ‘Schéne’ 
ind J and ‘Grosse Stil’ arises with angular pots, thought to come, not from basketry originals, but 
from the metallic style of some Danubian pottery. This is followed by a second stage (2) in which 
Wve § pots degenerate, and which runs contemporary with late Passage-Graves; but which also over- 


ved laps in part the Early Bronze Age and lies within Montelius’s Period I. It forms, along with 
ted ff Single-grave immigrants, one of the twin foundations of the north German Early Bronze Age. 
et: § Maps and illustrations are very adequate. N. K. Sanpars 
Ing 


ied f Trowvailles du champ d’urnes et des tombelles hallstdttiennes de Court-Saint-Etienne. By M.-E. 
the Martin. 10 Pp. 270 +56 figs. and frontis. in colour. Bruxelles: Musées Royaux d’Art 
ate et d’Histoire. Monographies d’archéologie nationale I. 1958. 


ond Overlooking the upper course of the river Dyle in Brabant, and in the vicinity of the village of 
am § Court-Saint-Ftienne, graves of the Urnfield and Hallstatt cultures were found, and sometimes 
hat J intentionally excavated, throughout a period from the end of the eighteenth century to about 
the J 1920, Some idea of the wide interest of the finds, not least for British archaeology, had been given 

by Monsieur Marién in a note published in 1946, and in his invaluable book Oud Belgie (1952). 


C., 
ym | | 
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He now presents a definitive study of the large and varied quantity of material (303 objects ar 
listed) that finally came to rest in the Musées Royaux. 

It may be said at once that the format is excellent, and that the numerous illustrations are of 
M. Marién’s usual high standard. Despite the difficulties in dealing with old and poorly docu- 
mented finds, an orderly arrangement of the material has been achieved, and each grave group, 
where ascertainable, or isolated object, is concisely described, and discussed with a wide and up-to- 
date knowledge of European prehistory. Attention must first be drawn to the valuable results 
of laboratory study of the iron objects, and particularly to the radiographs which have resulted in 
the elucidation of a lump of rusted rings and indeterminate pieces. A stereogram mounting of 
the radiographs is a welcome innovation for the presentation of archaeological objects, and in this 
case it demonstrates how the lump of rust has been found to be the remains of a complex hares 
ornament of rings and pendants. ; 

Settlers of the Urnfield Culture (Hallstatt A) were the first to establish flat cremation ceme- 
teries on the sandy ridges near Court-Saint-Etienne. Later graves within the same rite belong 
to Hallstatt B, and some of the pottery suggests a direct migration of people from Baden and the 
region of the Upper Rhine. All this material fits into a general pattern of settlement in Brabant, 
and its neighbourhood. The next episode was evidently spectacular, and had to do with the arrival 
of a body of warriors driving, if not riding, horses. Weapons and harness are distinctively 
Hallstatt C1, but of a special group, not normal in western Hallstatt contexts, but possessing clos 
resemblances, though not identity, with southern Bavarian and Bohemian forms. The authoris 
able to show that this intrusion was a matter of long-range transference. There are no inter- 
mediate finds to suggest a gradual spread, but the new-comers did not eliminate the Urnfield 
population, and the two continued side by side presumably in the relation of overlords and sub- 
jects. In contrast to the flat graves of the older settlers, the new-comers erected tumuli over their 
own dead. Cremation was also observed by these warriors, and there are indications that an 
elaborate ritual was observed during the cremation when weapons and other objects were placed 
on the pyre, or thrown onto it at different stages during the burning. The tumulus was erected 
over the site of the cremation. The pottery associated with these graves is not exotic like the 
martial equipment; it is of generally western Hallstatt kind derivative probably from the Laufeld 
group. The indications are of womenfolk obtained locally and not brought from the far south-east 
with the initial movement. The latest tomb of importance in the group is considered to belong 
to Hallstatt C2 rather than D on account of an iron antennae sword as distinct from a dagger. 
This is an interesting weapon, but attention will chiefly be directed to the bronze and iron (C1 
swords and to the snaffle bits and other pieces of harness on the understanding of which the author 
has many valuable contributions to make. In addition to a survey of the Low Countries asa 
whole for the period in question, in which he shows that the princely tomb at Oss is not as isolated 
as has been thought, the author turns to the pieces in the Llyn Fawr hoard, the bronze cheek 
pieces, strap mounts, and iron sword, which so closely resemble the Court-Saint-Etienne types. 
It is now certain that these Llyn Fawr pieces can only have come from Brabant, and the question 
may be asked if Britain did not become the final home of these warriors, for the evidence # 
Court-Saint-Etienne, and related sites in the same province, is for abandonment. M. Maré’ 
evidence gives some further precision to a view already mooted that at least one new element 
in the population of Britain in the early part of the sixth century B.c. was formed of Hallstatt 
horsemen with some following of Urnfield subjects picked up not far from the continental shores 
of the Channel. 

Monsieur Marién’s excellent documentation will be indispensable to new studies in ths 
island. A word of congratulation must also be offered to the Direction of the Musées Royaux for 
bringing this monograph series into being, and for the quality of its production. 

T. G. E. Powstt 
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are Dorset Barrows. By L. V. Grinsett. 937}. Pp. 192+3 pls. Published by the Dorset 
Natural History and Archaeological Society with the aid of a grant from the Council for British 
of Archaeology and printed at the Friary Press, Dorchester, 1959. 


xu Our Fellow Mr. Grinsell is to be congratulated on the appearance of this work, for it is the 
up, seventh of a series. Regional Proceedings have contained five of such surveys, the sixth being the 
to- monumental compilation which is Volume I, Part I, of the Victoria County History of Wiltshire. 


alts Thus much of the prehistoric province that we term Wessex is now detailedly delineated. 
in Dorset Barrows is accurately printed and pleasantly produced. Three clear, striking plates, six 
of full-page text figures, and five maps illustrate a complex but clearly ordered text. This is in two 
his parts: an analysis and columnated lists. The first classifies and integrates diverse elements of 
ess barrow distribution, form, structure, rite, and furnishings with curious notices and incidentals 
from Saxon land charters. The second locates and details all that is known of each specific 
ne- barrow, long and round. As far as is possible statements are made of what has been dug therefrom 
ng and by whom. Of particular value are the concordances which gear this work to that of Warne, 
the Cunnington, and Abercromby. Functionality is procured by parish, map, and comprehensive 
nt, indexing, plus museum location lists. Appendices which are lists of relevant rock carvings are 
val a benevolent bonus to this dividend of documentation. 
ely Memories of Heywood Sumner and early days by ancient ways are still evoked by the con- 
ose ventions of Mr. Grinsell’s distinctive line drawings. Equally evocative of an earlier stage of our 
ris studies is the undimmed anecdote leavening Part I’s Section F. Can this as yet be considered 
ef folk-lore? It has long been hoped that coat and implement will both be more clearly identifiable 
eld when archaeologically alert eyes next alight upon them! The barrow whence came the globular 
ub- urn on fig. 3 is elusive but surely somewhere has substance? 
eit These oblique comments must neither detract nor deter from this signal work. For here are 
an the monuments and the relics wrested from them: the entity which is essential to the appreciation 


ced of the intricacies of our island’s prehistory. When the bungaloid growth of subtopia has clad 
ted England’s countryside in its sickly mantle it is to be trusted that Mr. Grinsell’s records will 
the endure so that posterity may know what our Tom Robinsons have destroyed. 


eld Paut ASHBEE 
"ast 

mg Altere Eisenzeit der Schweiz: Kanton Bern, 11. Teil. By W. Drack. (Materialen zur Ur- und 
ys. Friihgeschichte der Schweiz, herausgegeben von der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Ur- 
Ci geschichte, Heft 2.) 112 x8. Pp. 29+Taf. 25. Basel: Birkhauser Verlag, 1959. 

- This is the second in a series of three volumes describing Early Iron Age (Hallstatt C and D) 


ted material from the Bern region. The first part has already been reviewed in this journal (xxxix 
(1959), p. 299), the third is in preparation. They are the first auspicious volumes of a projected 


“ corpus of Swiss finds. In this second volume Drack describes relevant tomb groups from the areas 
_ to the north of Bern between the Aare and Burgdorf, and to the south in the Aare valley. The 
“a description of finds is again comprehensive and objective; the references to earlier publications are 
ant exhaustive. The illustrations are of a high standard—five plates devoted to the famous Grachwil 
ra hydria are particularly fine (although in the text the failure to suggest even an approximate abso- 
a lute date for this import seems to be taking objectivity too far). ‘This series is succeeding admirably 
is in its aim of detailed and yet attractive publication. F. R. Hopson 

is Das Graberfeld von Altenwalde. Von Kart Water. 113 x8}. Pp. 16+18 figs. Die Graber- 
for felder von Hemmoor, Quelkhorn, Gudendorf und Diihnen-Wehrberg. Von Karu Watter. 


11} x8}. Pp. 32+1 map+4g figs. Hamburgisches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vor- 
geschichte (5. und 8. Beihefte zum Atlas der Urgeschichte, ed. H. J. Eccrrs, 1957 and 1959). 
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These two monographs are examples of the useful publications now being issued by the 
Hamburg Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte in Professor Eggers’s series of Beihefte 
to the Atlas der Urgeschichte. “The object is to assemble the known contents of particular ceme. 
teries of the Roman Iron Age and Migration period in north Germany from the various museums 
and private collections to which they have been scattered as the result of earlier excavations and 
chance discoveries, and to publish them accompanied by a minimum of commentary. The objects 
are described and illustrated but not discussed, and there is for each site a brief account of the 
circumstances in which the finds were made and where they are now located. 

From the cemetery at Altenwalde, Kr. Hadeln, Waller has thus illustrated over one hundred 
complete or fragmentary cremation urns of the fourth and fifth centuries, many of them with 
associated grave-goods, now or formerly in the museums of Hamburg, Hannover, and Cuxhaven, 
Much of this material is strikingly similar to the earlier Anglo-Saxon cremation pottery of this 
country, and it is most valuable to have it available in a form so easy for comparison. It is in- 
teresting to find one or two Roman jars among this pottery (Taf. 16: 145, 147), though the 
fact that they are Roman is not indicated in the text. 

The remarkable series of Roman bronze buckets from several sites near Hemmoor, Kr. 
Hadeln, is already well known from the work of Willers and Eggers,! but it is convenient to have 
them illustrated in good modern drawings, side by side with the mainly fourth- and early fifth- 
century native pottery (some forty-one vessels) and small objects from the same sites. The ceme- 
tery at Quelkhorn, Kr. Verden, is here represented by drawings of some sixty-seven urns, and 
a few small objects, now divided between the museums of Hannover, Bremerhaven, Bremen, and 
Minden. From two sites at Gudendorf near Cuxhaven have come fifty-nine urns here illustrated 
from Waller’s own museum at Cuxhaven: and from two more sites at Diihnen-Wehrberg (one 
apparently producing material mainly of the third and fourth centuries, the other running on into 
the fifth) there are another sixty urns also now at Cuxhaven. 

There are thus in these two slim volumes, whose total text amounts to less than fifty pages, 
drawings not only of the Hemmoor bronzes but of over 320 pots, many of them with associated 
finds, covering a wide range of ceramic types in vogue in the continental homes of the Anglo 
Saxons in the years preceding and coincident with the age of migration to this country. Itis 
easy to say that their publication would have been more useful if the objects illustrated were dis 
cussed as well as described. But how long would we have had to wait for a sight of them if this 
had been the policy? Fortunately Eggers and Waller, impressed with the sad loss of so much of 
this older archaeological material in the war-time destruction of German museums, concluded 
that the essential thing is to get what remains into print and leave others to discuss it later. Would 
that some of our own museum collections which include long rows of urns from unpublished (or 
inadequately published) Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in this country could be treated as German 
scholars are treating the corresponding material from the continental cemeteries! 

J. N. L. Myrss 

1 H. Willers, Die rémischen Bronzecimer von Hemmoor (1901); H. J. Eggers, Der rimische Import is 

Sreien Germanien (1951). 


Runes. An Introduction. By Raven W. V. 84 Pp. xvit+124-+pls. 24. Mar 
chester University Press, 1959. 30s. 


So rare is it for works to be published in English on the subject of runes that Mr. Elliott’s book 
is assured of a welcome at the outset. Not since George Stephens’s pioneering tomes of the nine- 
teenth century has a book of a general nature made its appearance, and although the number of 
inscriptions in this country is small compared with that in Scandinavia, yet it is much to be de- 
plored that the few we can boast of have not yet been studied with care. 
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Beginning with a chapter on the origin of runes, the author steps carefully, and singles out 
the weaknesses and virtues of the various theories with perspicacity. In the next three chapters 
the futhark of Early Germanic is followed through its developments in the North and West 
Germanic branches of the language, with the addition of a salting of shrewd and highly illuminat- 
ing comments on the persistence of runic lore into the period of officially-accepted Christianity. 
(In dealing with archaeological material, confusion seems to arise in the reference to the tech- 
niques of pattern-welding and inlaid metalwork on page 19.) ‘The names of the runes are then 
discussed, and the uses to which they were put. 

Thus far the reader has found all his questions answered fully, clearly, and with enthusiasm, 
but the last section devoted to English inscriptions he may find less satisfying. It does not, of 
course, set out to fill the great need for a corpus of English inscriptions based on a critical first- 
hand re-examination of the objects themselves, but one regrets the opportunities lost for present- 
ing some of the less accessible examples. The Franks’ casket, for instance, has more than once 
been discussed at length and illustrated in detail, and the space assignable to it here is not sufficient 
to do it justice, while the short inscription on the Mortain casket would have been a simple in- 
clusion and an illustration would have ushered forward this Anglo-Saxon export, which has been 
almost entirely neglected in England by runologists and archaeologists alike. 

The date of the seventh or early eighth century attributed to the runes on the Chessel Down 


sword is archaeologically impossible, for the form and decoration of the weapon belong to a much 


earlier date, and even if the runes were a later addition, an upper limit is placed upon them by 
the fact that the cemetery it comes from is a pagan one which must have gone out of use by the 
middle of the seventh century. 

The Sandwich runestones, once more, have escaped the close attention they deserve. The 
suggestion (which originated with Stephens) that they were intended for the inside of a grave can 
immediately be dismissed by a glance at plate x, fig. 26. The rock is soft and friable, and the top 
half which bears the inscription is roughened by weathering, whereas the lower half, in some 
places marked off from the top by a horizontal slicing, still bears the worked surfaces left by the 
shaping and smoothing tools. Both stones were obviously shaped in the same way as wooden posts 
and tapered off towards the bottom for easy insertion in the ground. The measurements on p. 81 
should be corrected to 54 in.x5$ in. at the top and 4 in. X 4 in. at the bottom. 

The inscribed pillar bears two parallel vertical lines near one edge, and parallel lines are re- 
peated on the adjoining face at the same corner, all stopping short at the level which must have 
been at ground surface. On the other stone, which is larger at the top, 9 in. x9 in., a double 
line border completely frames what must have been a very faint inscription, for only the shadow of 
a possible [] remains. There is the beginning of one corner of a similar frame on the adjoining 
face. This economy of effort in the matter of decoration in both cases suggests that the corner on 
the right of the inscription was the one most easily visible. 

An examination of the inscription now remaining suggests a reading different from the one 
regularly quoted, and makes one wonder whether all subsequent readings have not been founded, 
like George Stephens’s, on ‘Casts and Sun-pictures’. Two parallel lines contain the runes, the 
ends of these near the top of the stone being rubbed and obscure, but the lower part is well 
preserved and it is quite clear that the ends of these lines were not joined to form a rectangle as 
indicated by Stephens’s illustration: The Old Northern Runic Monuments, p. 367. There is no 
recognizable R asa first rune, although there is room for it and its disappearance might be assigned 
tocrumbling of the stone. The following three runes B N f are clear. The next rune cannot be 
recognized as a B, the top could be part of aP, B, or R but the lower half is damaged, and as this 
damage is already shown in Stephens’s drawing, the original reading must be regarded with sus- 
picion. [] was read as the following rune, but these two strokes do not meet. The single stroke 
appears to stand alone. The next rune is /, of which the top right-hand stroke was depicted 
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by Stephens as damaged, but it is sharply incised like the rest of the inscription. Lastly, there is 
single stroke deeply incised, with no trace of the top short line which would form an J accord. 
ing to earlier readings. The last four runes all lean slightly out of vertical to the left. The 
inscription at present, therefore, seems to stand as: 


-BNRRIS I 


-exher(f)i si 


and presumably represents a name with at least one letter missing at the beginning. A final i re. 
inforces the evidence of intervocalic A for an early date. 

As to the apparatus of the volume, the select bibliography, together with references at the end 
of each section in the chapter on English runes, and footnotes to almost every page provide ready 
help for the earnest student. ‘There are two useful maps showing the distribution of runic monu- 
ments in England and on the Continent respectively, and thirty-two plates of photographs of 
varying degrees of clarity illustrating a wide range of objects. Symbols of the International 
Phonetic Association are used throughout, but perhaps more frequent use of them would have 
helped the reader who is not familiar with the pronunciation of all the sounds in these old languages, 

On the whole the author has provided a reliable and interesting summary of the knowledge of 
runic lore, based on a thorough understanding of its use and development by the Germanic 
peoples. V. I. Evison 


Vorgeschichte der nordfriesischen Inseln. By Kart Kersten and Perer La Baume. 113 x8}. 
Pp. 664 +figs. 225 -+pls. 194, and three folding maps. Verdffentlichungen des Landesamts 
fiir Vor- und Frihgeschichte in Schleswig: Die vor- und friihgeschichtlichen Denkmiler 
und Funde in Schleswig-Holstein, Band IV. Neumiinster, 1958. 


This massive volume dealing with the archaeology of the islands of Amrum, Fohr, and Sylt 
follows that on the North Friesian mainland by Dr. Hermann Hinz which was published in 
1954 (Vorgeschichte des nordfriesischen Festlandes, vol. iii, of the same series). ‘The present volume 
follows generally the arrangement of the earlier publication, and begins with sections descriptive 
of the environmental aspects of settlement, and then on the sequence of prehistoric and early 
historic cultures and monuments down to, and including, the Carolingian period. Each of these 
sections is illustrated by its own map in the text, but large-scale folding maps at the end of the 
volume relate to the detail of the descriptive inventory of find-sites and monuments which forms 
the bulk of the book. There is also a lavish supply of line drawings and photographs of finds and 
monuments, and the photographs include some taken from the air, and others which convey a 
useful impression of the countryside. In addition to the two authors, there are contributions by 
E. Dittmer, A. Rust, and H. Jankuhn. The whole organization of the volume is excellent, but 
its size and weight must necessarily confine it to the research cabinet; it could not be carried over 
the islands as a companion to field studies. 

The North Friesian Islands are necessarily of great interest to British archaeologists zealous 
for whatever period from early post-glacial times down to the Vikings. The evidence, however, 
for Mesolithic settlement on these three islands is slight as compared with the neighbouring 
mainland. Neolithic economy is represented in considerable quantity by remains of the Funnel 
Beaker Culture, and its bearers were so well established on the islands that they were not dis- 
lodged by the Single Grave/Battle Axe pastoralists who disrupted the older Neolithic settlers on 
the Friesian mainland, as they did also in Jutland. It may be that the islands were unattractive 
to the new-comers. It is, however, a matter of interest that the Funnel Beaker Culture can be 
here observed preserving its continuity into the Early Bronze Age. For the Neolithic, English 
prehistorians will be particularly interested to learn about the long barrows, Reisenbetten, on the 
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islands, thus bringing to the shores of the North Sea a tomb form already well known along the 
west Baltic coastlands of Germany, there securely set in Funnel Beaker Culture contexts. The 
re bearing of this matter on the problem of English long barrows is of much present interest. 
Mention must also be made of Denghoog, and the other massive Passage Graves, within their 
round tumuli, but also delivering exclusively Funnel Beaker material. ‘The case for these having 
anything but superficial likeness to our Atlantic Passage Graves diminishes rapidly, especially 
in view of the results of Dr. Lili Kaelas’s study of the comparative chronology of megalithic 
e tombs in Holland. Some reorganization of nomenclature will presently become essential. 

The North Friesian Islands reached their height of prosperity in prehistoric times during the 
id local Early Bronze Age when they formed part of the coastal trade route between Jutland, with 
ly its amber export trade, and the Elbe estuary with its connexions across Europe to the Mediter- 
J- ranean. ‘There are a number of rich barrow graves with handsome Period II bronze swords 
of with spiral ornamented hilts. The authors point out that in some respects these islands have more 
al in common with the other coastal regions of the North Sea than with their immediate mainland, 
ve and in one thing this is evident in the adoption of cremation, as in the Low Countries and in 
S, England, at a time before the spread of this rite from Danubian sources to northern and western 
of continental regions at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age. With the collapse of the old trade 
ic routes, at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age, the islands became impoverished, but the 
archaeological material continues to be relatively abundant in pottery, and regional metal types. 
The author for the sections from the pre-Roman Iron Age to the Carolingian period is Professor 
Jankuhn. His is a most helpful summary especially for the Iron Age, and it is to be recommended 
as one of the best introductions to the archaeology of one of the bleakest periods in the north, and 


e the one most difficult for English students to grasp. Rectangular houses with central drain, and 

i stone floors, and traces of early field systems are amongst other items to be noted in the later 

periods. T. G. E. 
in 

ne 4 History of Metals. By Leste Arrcuison, D.Met. M.Sc., F.R.I.C., F.R.AeS., 

ve M.I.Mech.E., F.I.M. Two volumes. Pp. 647 +262 figs. +48 tables. London: Macdonald 

ly and Evans, 1960. £8. 8s. 

se These two volumes, as far as I know, are the only history of all metals found in nature from 

he the earliest times, and take us from the beginning up to 1960, including the man-made metals of 

ns recent years. Professor Aitchison is well known for his other publications on metallurgical 

nd subjects, and his great knowledge and experience as a scientist in both research and industry 

a ensure an authoritative and accurate approach to this side of the work. “The work itself also shows 

by that he is a considerable archaeologist and historian in his own right, and that he has consulted 

ut eminent and able archaeologists from all parts of the world. The result is a book that is so inter- 

er esting that it is hard to stop reading it, and a standard work which is indispensable to metallur- 


gists, historians, archaeologists, and to others interested in the development of scientific practice 
us and thought. 

an In connexion with the cultural background of each period, volume I shows the primitive use 
ng of gold and of native copper, then deals with the discovery of copper smelting and thereafter with 
el the discovery of lead, silver, tin, iron, and mercury and their use along with gold and copper in 
Is appropriate ways. After a time dominated by copper, bronze was developed and played a principal 
on part. Later came the discovery of iron which for many purposes ousted copper and bronze, and a 
ve way of carburizing iron to make a kind of steel. This alloy, with brass, soft solder, and pewter, 
be brings us to about a.p. 1000. Professor Aitchison’s own experience and experiment enable 
sh him to dispose of some of the mythical just-so stories which have long passed muster with archaeo- 
he logists, and while the book is by no means a history of detailed technological processes, he is 


3 
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able in simple and clear language to explain enough of such processes to convince us of the 
justice of his arguments. 

This first volume has a fascinating account of the speculations of mankind on the nature of 
metals and of the work of the alchemists, both the incredibly odd, and that which helped to lay the 
foundations of modern chemistry and metallurgy. 

The second volume deals with the beginnings and development of mechanical power and its 
application to metallurgy from the end of the middle ages onward, and with the improved 
early furnaces such as the Stiickofen and developments therefrom to modern times, and carries 
us through to 1960, with more than seventy metallic elements, on most of which modern civili- 
zation has come to be dependent. While mechanical methods were of great importance, much 
more depended on the complete revolution in scientific thinking established by the seven- 
teenth century, marked by experiment, observation, and deduction, demanding evidence and 
tangible data instead of tradition and speculation. This new outlook, still called experimental 
philosophy in one of the major Chairs at Oxford, may be summarized, as the author himself 
says, in the three-hundred-year-old motto of the Royal Society, Nudlius in Verba. 

These two volumes are much more than a history of metals. They are a history of scientific 
thought and work, to be consulted with profit by many to whom metals alone may be of 
minor interest. T. K. Penniman 


Apulia: imperial splendour in Southern Italy. By C. A. Wittemsen and D. ODENTHAL. 11 x9. 
Pp. 60, illustrated by a frontispiece in colour and 231 plates in monochrome. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1959. £3. 10s. 


This fine book of German production, in a readable and usually accurate English trans 
lation, is inadequately served by its title; for it is concerned not with Apulia in general, but with 
its medieval architecture and sculpture, and that under the Normans no less than under the 
imperial Hohenstaufen rulers. The 231 large plates, with one exception from the author’ 
photographs, illustrating nearly all the monuments from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, 
and the frontispiece from the Troia ‘Exultet Roll’, are remarkable for their great beauty and 
technical excellence. The buildings are shown from fresh and revealing aspects and the sculpture 
in stone and bronze is presented with a completeness which includes many a hidden detail from 
architrave, capital, or dome. So great is the wealth offered that it seems thankless to regret the 
omission of the ‘Pisan’ facade of Termoli Cathedral and the Trani campanile before demolition 
and the present process of reconstruction became necessary. The representation of many it- 
teriors, too, has apparently been sacrificed to the excessive illustration, for instance, of Caste 
del Monte in eighteen photographs. Accompanying the plates are 7} pages of illuminating note 
on the history and dates of the monuments, marred only by occasional inaccuracies in facts and 
in spelling of names, e.g. repeatedly Monte San Angelo and Boehmund. A very useful biblio 
graphy has few, although unexpected, omissions, notably of works printed in England. 

The plates are preceded by a closely integrated introduction, historical and architectural, of 
the calibre to be looked for from the authors. The history, with a good sketch-map, is clear and 
vivid, in spite of the lack of proportion in allotting over seven pages to the Hauteville conques 
and a scant two to the great achievements of the established state. Incidentally it may be note 
that King Tancred’s father was the eldest son, not one of the younger sons, of King Roger. Hs 
widow, moreover, spent three years or so in the convent of Hohenburg, and not “many yeas 
in a German fortress. The authors, too, may be chided for their attack on the lovely baroque of 
Lecce in order to emphasize the glories of Tancred’s great church there, which in fact had m 
little influence on the later style. The section on the architecture and sculpture of the rego 
introduces the subject with expert knowledge and perceptive vision, having a firm basis in many 
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valuable plans. Altogether the book awakens our warm gratitude for the aesthetic satisfaction 
and the wide learning which it affords in equal measure. EveLYN JAMISON 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, England: City of Cambridge. 2 vols. and plan-case. 
11X83. Pp. cxxx+xvili+480, with 310 pls., line drawings, and map. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1959. £5. 55. 

A fresh inventory by one of the Royal Commissions on Historical Monuments is a major 
event, but these present volumes inaugurate a new policy. Not only have the terms of reference 
been extended in date beyond 1714, but description is far more detailed also; this produces two vol- 
umes and a container of plans instead of the single volume issued for Oxford twenty years earlier. 
Comparison is inevitable, and shows that the new treatment gives six times as much space to 
introductory matter, twice as much to university and college buildings, half as much again to 
churches, nearly three times as much to secular buildings. As against this, the illustrations have 
increased only by some 40 per cent., and the total of items from 293 to 341. 

So massive an enlargement raises the question: How far is such expansion justified? The 
terms of the Royal Warrants under which the Commissioners operate lay down that their pur- 
pose is ‘to make an inventory of ... Monuments and Constructions connected with or illustrative 
of the contemporary culture, civilisation and conditions of life of the people’, and to report ‘with 
as little delay as possible’. In fifty years since the Commission was first set up, two great wars 
and a social revolution have enormously accelerated the rate of destruction of monuments, yet 
historical knowledge has grown, and records have become more accessible. The result, in spite 
of increased staff, has been a marked deceleration in the issue of reports. A serious fire in 1945 
destroyed the results of much work already done in Cambridge, but the further lapse of fourteen 
years seems considerable. 

Widespread destruction (and the Central Hotel, Cambridge, here noticed as ‘especially worthy 
of preservation’, has been demolished within weeks of the appearance of this inventory) raises in 
an acute form the problem whether something should not be sacrificed to promote rapid publi- 
cation. Such an official record cannot reduce the number of monuments dealt with, while the 
number of drawings and photographs might with advantage even be increased. But in view of 
the amount of authoritative material on Cambridge already in print, in the architectural history 
of Willis and Clark, in the Victoria County History, and in many scholarly monographs (e.g. on 
the glass of King’s College), the length of descriptions and introductory matter seems excessive. 
Against the background of urgency, much less might have been said of the colleges, though 
“ more plans and structural details might have been added to illustrate the earlier vernacular 

uildings. 

Doubts as to the Commission’s policy do nothing to lessen the value of these remarkable 
books. Like their predecessors, but to an even higher degree, they provide a complete record of 
what existed at the time of survey. Finely produced, they are illustrated from excellent photo- 
graphs and from scale drawings of exemplary clarity. For such a bounteous harvest every anti- 
quary will be grateful. Joun H. Harvey 


East Anglia. By R. Rarnsrrpv Crarke. 8 x 53. Pp.240 +pls. 60. (Ancient Peoples and Places.) 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1960. 30s. 


East Anglia is an area which has been somewhat neglected by the writers of books for the 
non-specialist archaeologist or for the ordinary interested reader, so this new addition to the series 
‘Ancient Peoples and Places’ will meet a genuine need. As the author points out in his first 
chapter, the nature of the country prevents the erection of spectacular monuments like stone 
circles and hilltop fortresses, but, on the other hand, it can be divided into a number of different 
tegions with varying soil and vegetation, each providing the early inhabitants with special 
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advantages and problems. The period of time considered begins with the Palaeolithic and eng 
about A.D. 1200, while the area discussed is largely confined to Norfolk and Suffolk with a few 
excursions into Essex and the Fenland. In this connexion it is interesting to find the first signs 
of the present-day division of Suffolk into East and West already appearing with the development 
of the Breckland and Ipswich zones of settlement in the Neolithic. 

A notable feature of the book is the fact that much of the material on which it is based, some 
of it still unpublished, has only been found during the last twenty years. The list includes the 
Snettisham and Mildenhall Treasures, the Roman helmet from Worthing, and the Morley St. 
Peter coin hoard, as well as excavation results from Caister-near-Yarmouth, Thetford, and 
Sutton Hoo, and new research on early agriculture and fifth- and sixth-century pottery. Such 
discoveries have considerably altered our ideas about East Anglian archaeology, and indeed, 
with every prospect of new ones, the author describes his work as ‘an interim report summarising 
the present position’. We hope he may one day give us a sequel. The volume is well illustrated 
and provided with a comprehensive bibliography and a useful list of ‘Important Visible Monv- 
ments in East Anglia’. Joan Liversipce 


Gothic Cathedrals of France and their treasures. By Marcet Avert in collaboration with 
Simone Gouset. 9} x7. Pp. 170-+460 pls., 1 map, 17 plans, 34 figs. London: Nichoks 
Kay Ltd., 1959. £5. 

At first glance this seems to be yet another of the pictorial albums of medieval French building 
that have proved so popular since the war. It is produced on a lavish scale, the photographs are 
superbly reproduced, and, although the cult of the picturesque is by no means absent, the view- 
points are more specifically architectural than those in earlier and less ambitious publications. 
Amongst many striking views one can select for special praise the skeletal structure of the chevet 
of Sées (pl. 15), the brittle mask of tracery on the facade of Strasbourg taken in a light that im- 
mediately recalls the original elevational drawings (pls. 254-5), and the plunging view that ex- 
poses the anatomy of the abutment of Le Mans (pl. 57). 

Yet it is the relatively brief text of our honorary Fellow M. Aubert that makes this book differ 
in kind as well as in quantity from others. To guide us through the pictures, M. Aubert offers the 
good old-fashioned handrail of Ile-de-France Gothic, and by means of the work of Jean and Pierre 
Deschamps invites us to observe the impact of northern style outside the domaine royale and s0 to 
consider the regional styles in their own right. It is a masterpiece of compression, and only after 
having read through it does one realize and admire the skill that has created a concise and logical 
narrative out of what are, in effect, self-contained descriptions of 78 different buildings. 

R. Giryarp-Besr 


English Collegiate Churches. By G. H. Coox. 8} x 53. Pp. xi+227. London: Phoenix Hous, 

1959. 50s. 

Mr. Cook’s name has long been familiar as that of the author of several books on particular 
groups of church architecture, such as the cathedral, the parish church, and the chantry chapel 
He now deals with a less familiar establishment, the collegiate church. The term college, now 
applied indiscriminately throughout the English-speaking world to any superior education 
establishment, had originally, both in canon and common law, a precise significance. It denoted 
a community of secular clergy invested with certain rights and possessions and owing certain 
religious services; it was indeed a near relative of the cathedral chapter, and in medieval E 
the eldest branch of the family did in fact serve large churches, such as Ripon, Beverley, and Ottery 
St. Mary, which in size and dignity were all but cathedrals. There were several types of college 
and their evolution and degrees of popularity would make an interesting chapter of religious 
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ends § gocial history. Here we have no more than a sketch of this, and the scholarly reader must still 


few have recourse to the studies of Hamilton Thompson and others. Mr. Cook devotes his care to an 
signs historical and architectural description of each of his examples, and he quotes freely from record 
ment § sources, though without references. The work is, in fact, a luxurious guide-book to a series of 


interesting buildings, some of which, such as Tong (Salop), Wye (Kent), and Hemingborough 
some (Yorks.), are comparatively unfamiliar. There are 55 excellent plates and 33 plans; these between 
$ the them will be for many the main attraction of the book, which is not under-priced. 

y St Davin Know es 


deed, The Religious Orders in England, vol. iii: The Tudor Age. By Dom Davin Know es. 93 x6. 
ising Pp. xiv-+522. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1959. 555. 


rated The Tudor Age completes The Religious Orders in England, the subject which has been 
onu- studied for thirty years by Dom Knowles. The dissolution of the monasteries has provoked acute 
GE controversies among historians for eighty years. Dom Knowles is the first historian to view it as 
an act in a great drama all over Europe. He has sketched events in the northern countries and 
with recorded the confiscation in 1527 by Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, of the superfluous property 
holas of the Religious Orders and its return to families of donors. He notes that the humanist influence 
of Erasmus and his criticism of monastic life on educated men of the upper class have been over- 
ding looked; his attitude when visiting shrines at Canterbury and Walsingham anticipated the conduct 

of men who shared in the general destruction of shrines, e.g. at Winchester where Wriothesley 
‘swept away rotten bones’. 

In England more records have been discovered, not all yet printed, and have awaited a judicial 
oe interpretation. Dom Knowles has not extenuated the evidence of episcopal visitations, neverthe- 
less he does not see in these a general decline in the standard of monastic life. He regards the 
Bridgettine house of Syon as an outstanding if not unique example of religious observance. He 
has illuminated the history of the Tudor Age in vivid sketches of Prior Selling of Canterbury, 
liffer Abbot Kidderminster of Winchcombe, Abbot Islip of Westminster, Abbot Whiting and the last 
sthe days of Glastonbury. He has critically examined the reports of Cromwell’s visitors in their 
hurried progress and contrasted them with surviving testimonies of commissioners in counties 
appointed, after the passing of the Act of 1536, for the suppression of Religious Houses with an 
pr income of less than £200 a year, who reported to the Court of Augmentations. In a critical 
gical study of the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the Survey of 1535 for the purpose of taxation of all ecclesiastical 

incomes, he refutes an often repeated statement that as a class the religious were insolvent; he 
* recognizes that in the larger houses in which the heads had separate households there was an 
excessive number of servants, but he contends that the amounts spent on charities much exceeded 
the allowances of the tax commissioners, perhaps amounting to 50 per cent., not just 3 per cent. 
His conclusion is that the Suppression directed by Thomas Cromwell was neither a measure of 
reform nor a move in religious warfare, it was a matter of revenue. Until the imminent sup- 
cular pression of the smaller houses there was little anticipation of their own fate in the greater houses; 
ape! abbots’ lodgings were enlarged or rebuilt within a few years of extinction and the last abbot of 
now Cleeve carried on building within a year or two of dissolution. 
jonal _The treatment of the dispossessed is another controversial subject. There was enormous 
noted disparity in the pensions given by the commissioners to the heads of houses. It may be added that 
rtaln under Cardinal Wolsey as legate, monasteries lost independence and ceased to choose their heads 
land for themselves, and this may account for their compliance on surrendering to the king. Some 
ttey J abbots and priors became bishops, deans, and prebendaries in the eight new cathedral churches. 
lege The pensions of monks and nuns varied with the wealth of their houses, a considerable number 
sand of monks were able to take livings; pensions of the nuns were smaller than those of the monks; 
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all these were subject to taxation though paid with fair regularity, but undoubtedly there was 
hardship for the old and the sick." 

Monastic Sites from the Air (1952) illustrates records of widespread destruction. Commis 
sioners had orders to destroy ‘superfluous’ buildings, lead was quickly stripped off roofs of churches, 
from Beaulieu it was taken for the new blockhouses at Cowes. In towns in the south of England 
changes took place smoothly. At Sherborne the vicar of the parish church entered in the parish 
register, March 15, 1540, Expulsio monachorum de Sherborne, and the parish church was pulled 
down.? Sir John Horsey who had bought the abbey sold the church to the vicar and parishioners 
for £66. 13s. 4d.; it did not include lead on the buildings which cost a further £230. The sur- 
vival of churches in towns was fortuitous and hinged partly on parishioners’ rights in naves or 
aisles. ‘To instances of churches converted into dwellinghouses, Stavordale Priory may be added 
to Titchfield, Denny, and Buckland. The restoration of monks to serve Westminster Abbey in 
1556 under Queen Mary was legally a new foundation. Dom Knowles has gleaned fresh material 
for an interesting study of the life of Abbot Feckenham, monk of Evesham, then dean of St. Paul's 
in charge for a brief space at Westminster when he and the monks witnessed the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

It is incorrect that at Tewkesbury the whole fabric of the church escaped destruction (p. 386); 
the fifteenth-century Lady Chapel, over seventy feet long as drawn in an unpublished plan by 
the late Sir Thomas Overbury, F.S.A., was destroyed. Lord Sandys’s house of the Vyne isin 
Hampshire, not Berkshire (p. 124). On p. 383, note 1, proir is a solitary misprint; p. 395, 
Wriothesley’s name should be Thomas, not William, and is correct in the Index. 

The understanding Epilogue, ten Appendixes, a selective Bibliography, and an excellent Index 
conclude this notable volume. Rose GRAHAM 


' The State of the Ex-Religious and Former (Lincoln Record Society), vol. liii, 1959. 
Chantry Priests in the diocese of Lincoln 1547-74 2 Joseph Fowler, Medieval Sherborne, 1951. 


Art and Architecture in Spain and Portugal and their American Dominions 1500-1800. By 
Georce Kusrer and Martin Sorta. 10}X7. Pp. xxx+445+192 pls. +44 figs. The 
Pelican History of Art. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1959. 70s. 


This work shows the dangers of writing to order by a team, as opposed to the spontaneous 
production of results by individuals. The learning displayed is prodigious, but yields an encyclo- 
paedia rather inconveniently arranged instead of a book. One regrets that the immense labour 
expended over ten years should not have produced something more readable, and more indicative 
of the vitality of Iberian art in the period covered. 

It is hard, especially in Professor Kubler’s crowded catalogue of architectural works and dates, 
to see the wood for the trees; to obtain perspective the English reader must still go to such works 
as Bernard Bevan’s brilliant History of Spanish Architecture (singularly omitted from the 
bibliography of the present volume). The difficulty of the text is increased by the lack ofa 
glossary, notwithstanding the lavish use of unusual technical terms in English, Spanish, and 
French (e.g. arcosolia, coursiére, cryptocollateral, porte-a-faux). 

Professor Soria’s chapters are more lively, but sprinkled with some odd statements: that 
Valladolid was the capital of Castile ‘until about 1550” (p. 132); a reference to Cufic as ‘Arab 
writing’ (p. 200); that Philip II died (p. 207) in ‘1597’; and most singularly (p. 213), that El 
Greco in a painting of 1579 ‘foretold the victory of Lepanto . . . in that very year’! 

As a work of reference the volume is a welcome summary of much recent work, and Its pro- 
duction is excellent. There is a large and useful bibliography, mainly of works in Spanish and 
Portuguese, though there are surprising omissions, such as Diego Angulo Ifiiguez, E/ Gético ya 
Renacimiento en las Antillas (Seville, 1948), and the Catdlogos Monumentales of the provinces of 
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was Alava, Huesca, Palencia, and Zamora. The plates are an admirable selection, quite largely of 
works relatively little known. Joun H. Harvey 


hes, English Manuscripts in the Century after the Norman Conquest (the Lyell Lectures 1952-3). 
land By N. R. Ker. 143 x 103. Pp. xiv-+67-+pls. 29. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. 
ish 635. 

led The century which Mr. Ker surveys in this book begins with the impact of the Norman 
— on the English script and ends with the transition from Romanesque to Gothic. It is a period of 
al great complexity and great importance and there is no person better qualified than he to under- 
a take the exacting task of its analysis. The results are of the quality that we should expect from 
the author. He shows how the Norman script influenced the English one, how to some extent 
7s they run parallel and to some extent combine, but eventually how they issue in the impressive 


rial and well-proportioned hand of the mid-twelfth century which is quite English. This latter 
ul’, | script might also be described as national in the sense that it does not betray local house styles 
nof such as we see in the earlier formative period at such centres as Canterbury and Rochester. Mr. 

Ker is limited, of course, to the evidence that survives, but no one has a more intimate knowledge 
36) of all this evidence which he everywhere handles with great penetration and great caution. The 
2 general methods of determining provenance that he surveys are most helpful, his analysis of the 


customs of scriptoria in the century under review is a masterly one, and his technical account of 
395) the script of the transitional period at the end of the century is most welcome. This, in short, is an 
indispensable book for the palaeographer. It is to be hoped, however, that its interest will extend 
further for there are aspects of it (such, for example, as the account of the differences between 
the types of manuscript copied before and after the Conquest and the description of the rapid 
build-up of the Benedictine libraries after about 1080) which are of no less interest for the historian. 
The production of Mr. Ker’s book is up to the highest standards of the Oxford University 
Press and the twenty-nine plates are of excellent quality. It might be interesting to have as a 
By sequel to this work an analysis of the Norman hands which would indicate whether there were 
The local house styles there (as I suspect to be the case) and which might enable one to trace the migra- 
tion of particular Norman hands to particular English houses at the beginning of this period. 
C. R. Dopwetr 


20uS 

wf The High Court of Chivalry. A study of the Civil Law in England. By G. D. Squtss, Q.C., with 

< a oa by A. R. Wacner. 84x 5}. Pp. xxvi+301. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
1959. 425. 

tes, This reviewer does not come as a stranger either to this excellent book or to the task of review- 

orks ing it, having already read it closely from inclination, as well as in order to express a view of it on 

the earlier occasion. At this second bite of the cherry, the fruit still tastes the same and the conviction 


of a remains that here is a book that crowns Mr. Squibb’s reputation as antiquary, legal historian, 
and and herald. 

It is no injustice to repeat what has already been said elsewhere, that the reliance that can be 
that placed on Mr. Squibb’s views of the laws of arms in England, as unfurled by him in opening in 
\rab 1954 the case for the City of Manchester in the revived Court of Chivalry, is further demon- 


t El strated by the diligent scholarship, wealth of learning, and solid documentation with which he 
has invested every page of this account of the practice and procedure of this ancient Court. 
pr0- From the facts that his work reveals, and despite the not too certain grasp of some of them 


and that the Earl Marshal’s Surrogate showed at the 1954 sitting of the Court, every scholar who 
yal ponders this book will be compelled to conclude that the Court of Chivalry is still the proper 
5 of forum for heraldic causes, as it has been in the past, and is yet capable of providing redress more 
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suitable to the offence than any other body. To quote Chief Justice Keeling (R. v. Parker, 1666, 
2. Keb. 316), “This Court of Honor is part of the law of England’, and we owe it to Mr. Squith 
that those who were in doubt no longer have any good reason for so remaining. 


A. C. Cor 


Architectural Designs for All Souls College. By NicHotas HawKsmoor. 


This handsome portfolio, for which the Society is indebted to the generosity of the Fellows of 
All Souls, contains the first complete text of the Explanation, sent by Nicholas Hawksmoor with 
a series of designs in 1715, together with six fine reproductions of engravings made under his 
supervision of later designs of 1717 and 1721. The text is of great interest to all students of 
seventeenth-century architecture, for it includes not only Hawksmoor’s well-known opinions 
on the use of the Gothic and the Roman styles, but also his less-known condemnation of the 
over-hasty rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. The engraved designs, all of them in the 
Gothic style, are only a small fraction of the many drawings made by the architect for the college, 
the building history of which has recently been discussed in detail by K. Downes, Nicholas Hawk. 
moor (1959). ‘These late drawings are, in the main, linked with the executed building, though 
the plan of the whole college has a special interest; for it proves that as late as about 1717 Hawks 
moor was still hoping to reorganize the old south quadrangle, stressing the axial lines of the 
building, and so bringing a further classical regularity to his Gothic design. 

Marcaret WuHInney 


English Vernacular Hands from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. By C. E. Wricut. 10} x7}. 
Pp. xx +24-+pls. 24. Oxford Palaeographical Handbooks. Oxford: Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 35s. 

This volume by our Fellow, Mr. C. E. Wright, Deputy Keeper in the Department of Manv- 
scripts in the British Museum, has been admirably produced by the Clarendon Press. Its aim isto 
illustrate the development of the English vernacular hands from about 1100 to about 1470, a few 
years before Caxton set up his press at Westminster. The excellent series of plates is accompanied 
by full descriptions, transcripts, and notes. The introduction, a piece of masterly compression, 
deals, in two sections, first with the vernacular manuscript tradition and then with the han¢- 
writing itself in its development. The late Sir Walter Greg, a prince among bibliographers, when 
he published in 1913 facsimiles of twelve of the Early English manuscripts at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, emphasized the necessity for students to make themselves acquainted with the original 
texts, without which, he said, ‘I do not believe that the study can be profitably pursued’, and it 
is good to see Mr. Wright making the same point when he says that the study of vernacular hand- 
writing is ‘an essential part of the study of Middle English language and literature’. 

Mr. Wright reminds us that the ‘manuscript tradition in England for vernacular works 
exceptional in its continuity from so early a date, being quite unequalled by the rest of Europe’. 
The admirable facsimiles provide specimens of handwriting ranging from the Peterborough 
Version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (1121-55) to ‘Secrets of Old Philisoffres’, an English 
version of the famous Secretum Seeretorum (before 1469). F, J. E. Rasy 


The Parisian Miniaturist Honoré, with an introduction and notes by Errc G. Mutzar (The 
Faber Library of Illuminated Manuscripts, edited by Walter Oakeshott). 11 x8}. Pp. 30+ 
pls. 8 in colour. London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 25s. 


This book is one of a series issued recently by Messrs. Faber and Faber and it is very welcome. 
In almost any book on French medieval painting mention is made of the illuminator Honor, 
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but illustrations of his work are hard to come by and the evidence for his activity is to be found 
in books now rare. Dr. Millar’s introduction is extremely valuable, for into eleven pages he has 
packed a great deal of information, not only about Honoré, but about certain of the processes of 
miniature painting as well. Thus he gives a clear account of the order in which a miniature was 
painted and gilded. He also stresses the point that the production and decoration of an illuminated 
manuscript was often a corporate effort by several hands. The chief of the workshop, while 
responsible for the whole work, sometimes only executed one miniature. This is the case of the 
sole manuscript which can be attributed with certainty to Honoré’s workshop. It is a copy of 
Gratian, Decretals, now in the Bibliotheque Municipale at Tours, which contains a note recording 
its purchase from Honoré the illuminator in 1288. Only one miniature, the first (pl. 1), seems to 
be executed by the main artist. The rest are in a different hand. 

On the basis of the miniature in the Tours manuscript other books may be assigned to Honoré’s 
workshop. Dr. Millar gives a list of these on p. 14. Among them is the beautiful Breviary of 
Philippe le Bel (pl. 2), which was assigned by Léopold Delisle to Honoré on the basis of an 
entry in the French Royal accounts of 1296. The remainder of the plates are devoted to a 
superb copy of that not very lively treatise, La Somme Je Roy, in Dr. Millar’s collection. The 
coloured plates are occasionally good, but the chief value of the book lies in its introduction. 

F. WorMALD 


Educational Records. By J. S. Purvis. 8 x6}. Pp. 109+pls. 50. York: St. Anthony’s Press, 

1959. 305. 

The Borthwick Institute provides novel material in this booklet, which comprises fifty full- 
page reproductions of documents in the York diocesan records chiefly between 1580 and 1730, 
with full transcripts on the opposite pages. Its aim is to illustrate the part played by the Church 
in English education. The range of material is wide. The selection includes the statutes of two 
schools; extracts from wills; schoolmasters’ licences, nominations, and testimonials; and deposi- 
tions. Canon Purvis’s six-page introduction is adequate and helpful in indicating further material. 
The price seems excessive for a slim work. F. G. Emoison 


The Printed Maps of Warwickshire, 1576-1900. By P. D. A. Harvey and Harry Tuorpe. 
9} x7}. Pp.x+279+14 plates. Warwick: Warwickshire County Council in collaboration 
with the University of Birmingham, 1959. 30s. 

This book comprises a very detailed and annotated catalogue by Mr. Harvey, formerly assistant 
archivist of Warwickshire, which is preceded by a fifty-page general introduction by Dr. Thorpe 
of the University of Birmingham. The result of their joint work leaves little to be desired and is 
an important contribution to the study of local cartography. 

Dr. Thorpe’s survey attains high standards of thoroughness and scholarship, leavened by per- 
sonal and humorous touches which make good reading. He has racked into his introduction the 
answers to most questions which would arise from examination of the maps, and still found room 
to cram in an interesting assortment of his own discoveries. Perhaps the outstanding section is his 
account of the maps by Henry Beighton, who published in 1728 the first reasonably accurate 
large-scale map of Warwickshire, based on a relatively sound trigonometrical framework. 
Beighton’s symbols for villages consist of little drawings of their churches and country seats and 
he gives much other information: for instance, he shows the figure of a horse, now vanished, which 
was cut in the hill above Tysoe and from which the Vale of the Red Horse gets its name. Like 
Dugdale, Beighton also ‘gained pleasure, as well as profit from drawing prospects of churches and 
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other important buildings, such as the old Elizabethan house at Arbury drawn in 1708’, Th, 
Printed Maps of Warwickshire rightly assigns Beighton to a leading place in the English sy. 
veyors of his period. Attention is drawn to Dugdale’s abnormally early (diamond-shapej 
symbol for depopulated places. 

Mr. Harvey’s catalogue lists in detail a// known printed maps showing Warwickshire or thy 
and one other county up to the second edition of the 25-inch scale Ordnance Survey. He hy 
grouped all editions from a single plate under one head, and there is no doubt that this is the mos 
satisfactory arrangement in a catalogue which is based on a thorough bibliographical analysis 
Eleven of the principal maps are reproduced in whole or in part; and an appendix on railways, built 
and projected, shown on Warwickshire maps is a useful adjunct to the introduction. At 30s. th 
book is good value. 

It is hoped that this notable product of co-operation between local authority and neighbourin 
university will stimulate similar results elsewhere. F. G. Emmison 


Clean and decent: The fascinating history of the bathroom and the water closet, and of sundry Halit, 
Fashions and Accessories of the Toilet, principally in Great Britain, France and Ameria, 
By Lawrence Wricnt, M.A., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. 8} x 53. Pp. xii-+284, numerous fig, 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 30s. 


It was commendably enterprising of the publishers to see that Mr. Lawrence Wright’s ‘Clen 
and Decent’ section of the Building Exhibition at Olympia was worth turning into a book. Les 
commendable, however, was the economy that governed the actual process of doing so. The 
countless illustrations, many of them unfamiliar and interesting, are printed on a paper that blus 
them into obscurity and renders their incorporated lettering only too often illegibly faint or micn- 
scopically small, even when they take the form of line drawings. Of those in half-tone, it an 
only be said that the photograph of the author bathing in a two-wheeled tank in North Afra 
comes out more felicitously than the Sollicitation Amoureuse of Le Beau, and it is largely duet 
this smudginess of the pictures that the general appearance of the volume is at once cheap ani 
vaguely furtive. 

This is a pity, because a great deal of serious work has gone into the book and a great deal d 
interesting and useful information has come out of it. Mr. Wright is an architect and draught 
man of experience and some degree of scholarship, and we naturally look to him for technidl 
and historical accounts of his subject, and comprehensible explanations of the evidence. We gt 
them, it is true, in fair measure, but their very excellence makes us begrudge the time and spat 
the author has allotted to other things, chiefly witticisms that are not equal in quality to his serios 
work. He does not actually snigger, we must give him credit for that, but he comes dangerous 
near it now and then, getting as far as a distressingly winsome giggle when he writes of Hepple 
white’s ‘jolly little Pot Cupboards’ and evolves facetious titles and summaries for his chaptes 
Mr. Wright’s facts are so much more interesting than his facetiae that the publishers have dow 
him something of a disservice by their tedious insistence upon the latter. M. R. Hoimss 
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The Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. With an Introduction and notes by Francis Wormald. 11 x 84. 
Pp. 30+8 pls. in colour. London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 255. ; 


MAPS 7 
Map of Monastic Ireland. 8x54}. Pp. 25. Dublin: Ordnance Survey, Phoenix Park, 1959. 75. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Early Roman monasteries. Notes for the history of the monasteries and convents at Rome from the V 
through the X century. By Guy Ferrari, O.S.B. 1037}. Pp. xxxviili+455+6 plans. Rome: 
Citta del Vaticano, 1957. 

Ein mittelalterlicher Hallenbau am alten Markt in Magdeburg. Von Ernst Nickel. 113 x8}. Pp. xiii 
+104+Taf. 46. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. 

The excavations at Glastonbury Abbey, 1959. By C. A. Ralegh Radford. 84x54. Reprint: Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, vol. 27, pp. 5. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A history of metals. By Leslie Aitchison. 11 x84. Vol. 1. Pp. xxi+303+figs. 127. Vol. 2. Pp. xvii 
+ 304-647 + figs. 128-262. London: Macdonald & Evans, 1960. £8. 85. 

Some historical notes on the Langley Museum of ancient, curious or otherwise interesting roofing materials 
and on the development of the pitched roof from early times. By C. G. Dobson. 11 x 84. Pp. 33. 
London: Langley Ltd., 1960. 

Clément VI (1342-1352). Lettres closes, patentes et curiales, intéressant les pays autres que la France, 
publiées ou analysées d’aprés les registres du Vatican. Par E. Déprez et Mgr G. Mollat. Premier 
fasc. Tome 1. 13 XQ}. Pp. 268. Paris: Editions E. de Boccard, 1960. 

Merchants’ marks. By the late Edward Mars Elmhirst, T.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. Ed. by Leslie Dow, F.S.A. 
10X63. Pp. ix+6g9. Harleian Society, vol. 108. London, 1959. ; 

The Man in the Moone. By Francis Godwin (Bishop of Hereford, 1617-1633). 84x54. Pp. 48. 
Hereford: Nagrom, 1959. 55. 

hakespeare’s public: the touchstone of his genius. By Martin Holmes. 84x 54. Pp. xiv+-237. London: 
John Murray, 1960. 255. 

Arthurian literature in the Middle Ages: a collaborative history. Ed. by Roger Sherman Loomis. 9} x 6. 

Pp. xvi+574. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1959. 635. 
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MUSIC 


Bagpipes. By Anthony Baines. 93 x7}. Pp. 140+pls. 16. Occasional Papers on Technology, 9, Pitt 
Rivers Museum, University of Oxford. Oxford: at the University Press, 1960. 215. 

Ars Nova and the Renaissance, 1300-1540. Ed. by Dom Anselm Hughes and Gerald Abraham. Th 
mend — History of Music, III. 936. Pp. xix+565. London: Oxford University Pres, 
1960. 635. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Treasure of the copper scroll. The opening and decipherment of the most mysterious of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, a unique inventory of buried treasure. By John Marco Allegro. 10} x7}. Pp. 191 +pls, 
9. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 355. 

Prehistoric investigations in Iraqi Kurdistan. By Robert J. Braidwood and Bruce Howe. 11}xo, 
Pp. xxvii+184+pls. 29. The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization No. 31. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. $5.00. 

Early Mediterranean migrations. An essay in archaeological interpretation. By T. Burton-Brown, 
84x54. Pp. x+84. Manchester University Press, 1960. 185. 

Light from the Ancient Past. The archaeological background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion. By Jact 
Finegan. 9} x6. Pp. xxxvii+638+pls. 204. Princeton University Press, 1960. 63s. 

Cretan Seals, with a catalogue of the Minoan gems in the Ashmolean Museum. By V. E. G. Kenna 
12} x9}. Pp. xiv+163+pls. 23. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. £5. 55. 

Archaeology in the Holy Land. By Kathleen M. Kenyon. 84x54}. Pp. 326+pls. 56. London: Emest 
Benn, 1960. 36s. 

Excavations at Jericho. Vol. 1. The tombs excavated in 1952-4. By Kathleen M. Kenyon, with co- 
tributions by Elisabeth Crowfoot, Ann Grosvenor-Ellis, M. Ricketts and F. E. Zeuner. 11 x8}, 
Pp. xxi+542+pls. 43. Published by the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, 1960. 


NUMISMATICS 


Late bronze Roman coinage, a.D. 324-498. Part 1. The bronze coinage of the House of Constantine, 
A.D. 324-346. By P. V. Hill and J. P. C. Kent. Part 2. Bronze Roman Imperial coinage of the 
Later Empire, a.v. 346-498. By R. A. G. Carson and J. P. C. Kent. 93 x7}. Pp. 114. London: 
Spink & Son, 1960. £2. 25. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Altsteinzeitliche Rastplitze im Travertingebiet von Tauubach, Weimar, Ehringsdorf. Von Ginter 
Behm-Blancke. 9} x 64. Pp. 246+Taf. 103. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1960. 

The origins of Rome. By Raymond Bloch. 8 x 53. Pp. 212-+60 photographs. London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1960. 305. 

El problema indoeuropeo. Por P. Bosch-Gimpera. 9 x 63. Pp. xix+385. México: Direccién Genenl 
de Publicaciones, 1960. 

Chalcolithique, Néolithique secondaire, survivances néolithiques de l’age du bronze ancien en Armorique. 
Par J. Briard et J. L’Helgouach. 103 x 8}. Pp.72 (typescript). Rennes: Laboratoire d’Anthropologe, 
1957- 

La Cotte-de-Saint-Brelade, Jersey. Excavation of a pre-Mousterian horizon, 1950-1958. By Father 
Christian Burdo, S.J., Ph.D. 93x74. Pp. 77+pls. 8. Jersey: Société Jersiaise. 

Die Siedlung und das Graberfeld in Zengév4rkony. Beitrage zur Kultur des Aeneolithikums in Ungar. 
Von Jénos Dombay. 11} x8. Pp. 235+pls. 115. Budapest: Verlag der Ungarischen Akademie det 
Wissenschaften, 1960. 

Keltské civilisace a jeji dédictvi. By Jan Filip. 735. Pp. 180. Praha: Nakladatelstvi Ceskoslovenstt 
Akademie Véd, 1959. 

Brittany. By P. R. Giot. 8x 53. Pp. 272+pls. 73. London: Thames and Hudson, 1960. 305. 

Excavations on defence sites 1939-1945. I. Mainly Neolithic—-Bronze Age. By W. F. Grimes, CBE, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.M.A. 10} x8}. Pp. xv+259+pls. 48+ 102 figs. Ministry of Works, Archaeo 
logical Reports No. 3. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. £4. 45. 


Q, Pitt 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


= October 1959. H. M. Colvin and F. H. Thompson, F.S.A.: Excavations at Vale 
Royal. 
22nd October 1959. Dr. P. Salway: Some aspects of the civil occupation of the northern frontier 
region of Roman Britain. 

29th October 1959. J. R. H. Weaver, F.S.A.: Moreruela, the earliest Cistercian foundation 
in Spain. 

5th November 1959. Professor I. A. Richmond, Dir.S.A.: Hod Hill. 

12th November 1959. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A.: Recent discoveries in Cyrenaica. 

19th November 1959. W. A. Seaby, F.S.A.: Elizabethan Ulster. 

26th November 1959. Professor F. Wormald, V.-P.S.A.: Notes on some English illuminated 
manuscripts. 

grd December 1959. A. D. Saunders: The development of artillery fortifications in the Thames 


roth December 1959. W. 1. Croome, F.S.A.: The treatment of wall-paintings. 

17th December 1959. V. B. Proudfoot: ‘The economy of the Irish Rath. 

7th Fanuary 1960. Dr. C. R. Dodwell, Miss A. A. Ruddock, Brig. P. Young, Rev. C. L. S. 
Linnell, Miss I. E. Anthony, Miss E. M. J. Campbell, Dom A. C. H. Bowler, Mr. D. R. 
Sherborn, the Ven. R. V. H. Burne, Dr. P. Salway, Miss H. Peek, Dr. V. Karageorghis, and 
Lady Lenanton were elected Fellows. 

14th ‘fanuary 1960. N. Thomas, F.S.A.: Excavations at Dane’s Camp, Bredon Hill, 
1958-9. 

21st Fanuary 1960. R. Allchin, F.S.A.: The problem of the Deccan ashmounds in the light 


of recent excavation. 


28th Fanuary 1960. L. Alcock, F.S.A.: Castell Odo. 

4th February 1960. J. B. Ward-Perkins, F.S.A.: Cyrenaican mosaics. 

11th February 1960. Rev. V. E. G. Kenna, F.S.A.: Some aspects of Cretan seal use in the late 
Minoan Age. 

18th February 1960. J. S. Wacher, F.S.A.: Some results of recent excavations at Leicester 
and Brough (E. Yorks.). 

25th February 1960. Professor J. G. D. Clark, V.-P.S.A.: Excavations at the Neolithic site 
at Hurst Fen, Mildenhall, 1954-8. 

3rd March 1960. Professor Dr. Otto Demus was elected Honorary Fellow. Mr. A. Dike- 
goropoulos, Mr. J. E. Williams, Mr. T. W. French, Mr. M. Bevan-Evans, Mr. C. F. H. Evans, 
Mr. A. D. Tushingham, Mrs. F. J. de M. Vatcher, Mr. D. Moore, Mr. P. H. Hulton, Mr. 
M. R. Popham, Dr. K. W. Hughes, and Mr. A. C. Thomas were elected Fellows. 

roth March 1960. R. R. Inskeep: Pre- and Proto-historic rock art in sub-Saharan Africa. 

17th March 1960. S. S. Frere, F.S.A.: Verulamium, 1959. 

24th March 1960. Dr. P. Kidson: The problem of Chartres in the twelfth century. 

gist March 1960. Dr. J. K.S. St. Joseph, F.S.A.: Air reconnaissance, 1959. 

7th April 1960. F. C. Elliston-Erwood, F.S.A.: Lesnes Abbey, Kent. The water-supply in 
relation to the Brew House, and probable separate cloister lavatory and reredorter. G. C. 
Dunning, F.S.A.: A remarkable group of medieval pottery from Lesnes Abbey. 

28th April 1960. Anniversary Meeting. The following report of the Council for the year 
1959-60 was read: 

Research—Excavations at Verulamium were continued under the direction of Mr. S. S. 
Frere, F.S.A.; a Fifth Interim Report will be published in the next number of the Antiquaries 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 279 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SCHWEIZERISCHE ARCHAOLOGIE UND KUNSTGESCHICHTE, 
Bd. 19, 1959, Heft 1:—Rapprochements entre des églises du Haut Moyen Age et du Moyen Age en 
Franche-Comté et en Suisse occidentale, par R. ‘Tournier; Die urspriingliche Bestimmung der Apostel- 
siulen im Dom zu Chur, von E. Doberer; Die Kreuzgange der Kathedrale und der ehemaligen Kloster- 
kirche St. Luzi in Chur, von W. Sulser; Die alteste datierte Glocke des Kantons Appenzell und die erste 
Kirche von Trogen, von E. Steinmann; Der Bubenbergteppich im Schweizerischen Landesmuseum, von 
R. L. Wyss; Zur Fabrikation der Halbarte, von H. Schneider. 

Heft 2:—Zwei Silberarbeiten von 1518 und 1640 in der Pfarrkirche von Glarus, von D. F. Ritt- 
meyer; Zeugnisse schweizerischer Glasmalerei in amerikanischen Museen, von J. Schneider. 

Heft 3:—Zur Baugeschichte des Fraumiinsters in Ziirich, von D. Vogt; Die Tapetenmalereien von 
Caspar Wolf im Schloss Horben, von W. Raeber; Restauration amovible de peintures murales, par H. 
Boissonnas. 

Heft 4:—Architektur vom Bauherrn aus, von P. Hofer; Die Baukeramik von Beromiinster, von R. 
Schnyder; Habsburgische und franziskanische Anteile am Kénigsfelder Bildprogramm, von E. Maurer; 
Schweizer Bergkristall und die Kristallschleiferei von Freiburg im Breisgau, von A. Legner. 


TORK TARIH KURUMJU, cilt 24, sayi 93:—Les travaux de Yesemek. — 1958, par U. B. Alkim; La 
Numismatique de I’Ere Abbaside, par !. Artuk. 
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romano-visigodo (?) de Indanha-a-Velha, por F. de Almeida y O. da V. Ferreira; La ermita hispano- 
visigoda de la Virgen del Val, en Pedro (Soria), por 'T. Ortego. 


NOTICIARIO ARQUEOLOGICO HISPANICO, cuadernos 1-3, 1954-5: Pinturas rupestres de 
‘Collado del Guijarral’, Segura de la Sierra (Jaén), por J. S. Jiménez; Hallazgos arqueoldgicos procedentes 
de ‘Las Cafiadas del Teide’ (Tenerife), por C. G. Padrén; Investigaciones arqueoldgicas en las terrazas 
cuaternarias del curso inferior del Ebro. Itinerario primero: de Amposta a la Carrova y Campredé, por 
F. E. Gélvez; Excavacién de una sepultura megalitica en Morafia, peninsula de Morrazo (Pontevedra), 

' por R. S. Lorenzo-Ruza; Séller (Mallorca), El Puig d’en Canals, etc., por B. E. Estrany; El Cabezo de la 
Bastida, ‘Totana (Murcia), por V. R. Argilés y C. F. P. Mon; Noticia sobre las excavaciones del Castro 
de Elviiia (La Corufia), por J. M. L. Martinez; Memorias de las excavaciones practicadas en la Alcudia. 
Elche (Alicante), por A. PR Folqués; Excavaciones arqueoldégicas en la Citania de San Cibrén Das Lads 
y en el poblado y explotacién minera de oro de época romana de Barbantes (Orense), por M. C. Lamas; 
Excavaciones en Sagunto (Valencia), por P. B. Villagrasa; Excavaciones en la villa romana de Santervds 
del Burgo (Soria), por T. O. Frias; Los mosaicos romanos de Alcdzar de San Juan (Ciudad Real), por 
J. S. V. Aparisi; Excavaciones arqueoldgicas en el Castillo de Ciurana, 1945-1947, por J. P. Guiamet. 


FORNVANNEN, 1959, 5-6:—Der bronzezeitliche Fund von Granhammar im Kirchspiel V. Ryd, 
Uppland, von A. O und N.-G. Gejvall; Some further runic finds of recent years, by 8. B. F. 
Jansson; Interprétation d’un chapiteau du cloitre de l’abbaye de San Cugat, par A. Griera; The 
the yay Anderson; Notes on Bronze Age finds, by B. Nerman; finds in Kungs-Husby 

church, by E. Gustafsson; The seal of the district of SkAning, by S. Hallberg. 
1960, 1:—Une représentation du Christ, en argent, de style haut gothique, par A. Andersson; Das 
Kruzifix aus dem t Krusenberg, von G. Ekholm; Ein Skelettgrab in Uppland, von B. Ambro- 
siani; Alrik and Erik, by 8. Nerman. 


MEDDELANDEN FRAN LUNDS UNIV. HIST. MUS., 1959:—Fouilles 4 Belloy-sur-Somme en 
1952 et 1953, par B. Salomonsson ; Skandinavisches Handwerk in Russland zur Wikingerz=it, von H. 
Arbman, E frohmittelalterliche Eisenlanzenspitze aus Grosspolen, von J. Zak, Two 
carly 16th century pewter flagons, by A. W. Martenson; Zwei Opferfunde, von H. Arbman, Eiu 
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Preliminary handbook to the archaeology of Islay. By Islay Archaeological Survey Group. 10x38 


(typescript). Pp. 58. 1959. 55. 
St. James in Spain. By J. D. Kendrick. 8} x53. Pp. 223+pls. 12-+7 maps. London: Methuen, 196, 


255. 

The Shropshire Peace Roll, 1400-1414. Ed. by Elisabeth G. Kimball. 9} x6. Pp. 145. Printed fr 
the Salop County Council, 1959. 

The making of the Broads. A reconsideration of their origin in the light of new evidence. By J. M. 
Lambert, J. N. Jennings, C. T. Smith, Charles Green, and J. N. Hutchinson. Preface by H. Godwin, 
93 x7. Pp. viii+153-+pls. 7-+64 maps and diagrams. R. G. S. Research Series, No. 3. London: 
The Royal Geographical Society, 1960. 255. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of parishes within the City of London: a hand list. 8} x 54. Pp. 28. Issued by 
authority of the Library Committee of the Corporation of London, 1960. 

Gods and Men: the origins of western culture. By Henry Bamford Parkes. 8$x54. Pp. xii+4by, 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960. 45:5. 

An ideal in the working. The story of the Magdalen Hospital, 1758-1958. By Rev. S. B. P. Pearce, 
83x54. Pp. 100. 1958. 

The acts of the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral church of Chichester, 1543-1642. Ed. by W.D. 
Peckham. 83x54. Pp. xiii+302. Sussex Record Society, vol. 58. Issued to members of the Susser 
Record Society as an Extra Volume for the year 1959. 

A History of the County of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely. Ed. by R. B. Pugh. Index to vols. ixiv by 
A. W. Mabbs. 12 x 8}. Pp. 77. Published for the Institute of Historical Research by the Oxford 
University Press, London, 1960. £2. 25. 

The Crown Estate. An historical essay. By R. B. Pugh. 9x6. Pp. 38. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1960. 25. 6d. 

Wigtownshire Charters. Ed. by R. C. Reid, LL.D. 84x54. Pp. lxi+302. Scottish History Society, 
vol. 51. Edinburgh: Printed by T. and A. Constable Ltd., for the Scottish History Society, 1960. 

The past population of Britain: an archaeological approach. By D. F. Renn. 84x54. Reprint: Foun. 
Inst. of Actuaries Students’ Soc., vol. 15, pt. 6 (1960). 

An index of the Indentures of Norwich apprentices enrolled with the Norwich Assembly Henry VII- 
George II. Compiled by Winifred M. Rising and Percy Millican, F.S.A. 10 x6}. Pp. xiv+210. 
Norfolk Record Society, vol. 29, 1959. 

The Survey of London, vol. 28. Parish of Hackney (part 1): Brooke House. Ed. by F. H. W. Sheppard. 
11} x 83. Pp. 90+pls. 42. Published for the London County Council by the Athlone Pres, 
University of London, 1960. 30s. 

A History of technology. Vol. 4. The Industrial Revolution, c.1750-c. 1850. Ed. by Charles Singer, 
E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor I. Williams. 93 x7}. Pp. xxxiii+728+pls. 48. Orford 
at the Clarendon Press, 1958. £8. 8s. 

A History of technology. Vol. 5. The late nineteenth century, c. 1850-c. r9g00. Ed. by Charles Sings, 
E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor I. Williams. 93 x7}. Pp. xxxviii+888+pls. 44. Oxfori: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1958. £8. 85. 

The Stirling heads. An account of the Renaissance wood-carvings from the King’s Presence Chamber 
Stirling Castle. 93 x7}. Pp. 20+-pls. 4. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. ros. 

The Register of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, 1406—1437. Vol. 3. Ed. by R. L. Storey. Surtes 
Society, vol. 169. 845}. Pp. xi+208. Durham: Andrews & Co.; London: Quaritch, 1959. 

Shaftesbury and its Abbey. By Laura Sydenham. 83 x6}. Pp. 132. Lingfield, Surrey: The 
Press, 1959. 

Tradesmen in early-Stewart Wiltshire. A Miscellany. Ed. by N. J. Williams. 9} x6}. Pp. xxiit+i# 
Wiltshire Arch. & N.H. Soc. Records Branch, vol. 15. Devizes, 1960. 

All Saints’, Wing, Bucks. A short account of the church. By A. Vere Woodman, F.S.A. 84x5t 
Pp. 20. n.d. 


HOROLOGY 


Clock and watch makers in Wales. By Iorwerth C. Peate. 8} x 5}. Pp. 107+pls. 7. National Museu 
of Wales Welsh Folk Museum, Cardiff, 1960. 6s. 
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Some principles of clock and watch design. By Sir Harold Spencer Jones, F.R.S. 8$x5}. Proc. Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, vol. 38, pt. 1 (1960), pp. 1-24. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Rang Mahal. The Swedish Archaeological Expedition to India, 1952-4. By Hanna Rydh. 11} x 8}. 
Pp. vii+-218-+ pls. 86. Lund: E. W. K. Gleerup; Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag; Bombay: The New 
Book Company, 1959. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


The handwriting of English documents. By L. C. Hector, M.A. 93 x7}. Pp. 126+pls. 32. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1958. 30s. 

The Portiforium of Saint Wulfstan (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 391). Ed. by Dom Anselm 
Hughes. Vol. 2. 84x54. Pp. xxvii+99. Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 90. Printed for the Society 
by the Faith Press, Ltd., Leighton Buzzard. 1960. 

English manuscripts in the century after the Norman Conquest. By N.R. Ker. The Lyell Lectures, 1952-3. 
14} x 10}. Pp. xiv-+67-+pls. 29. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1960. £3. 35. 

Facsimile of MS. Bodley 34. St. Katharine. St. Margaret. St. Juliana. Hali Meiddhad. Sawles Warde. 
With an Introduction by N. R. Ker. 84x 54. Pp. xviii+f. 80. Early English Text Society, No. 247. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 

French miniatures from illuminated manuscripts. By Jean Porcher. 1139}. Pp. 276+90 pls. in 
colour +-go figs. London: Collins, 1960. £6. 6s. 

The Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. With an Introduction and notes by Francis Wormald. 11 x 8}. 
Pp. 30+8 pls. in colour. London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 255. 


MAPS 
Map of Monastic Ireland. 8x5}. Pp. 25. Dublin: Ordnance Survey, Phoenix Park, 1959. 75. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Early Roman monasteries. Notes for the history of the monasteries and convents at Rome from the V 
through the X century. By Guy Ferrari, O.S.B. 1037}. Pp. xxxviii+455+6 plans. Rome: 
Citta del Vaticano, 1957. , 

Ein mittelalterlicher Hallenbau am alten Markt in Magdeburg. Von Ernst Nickel. 113 x84. Pp. xiii 
+104+Taf. 46. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. 

The excavations at Glastonbury Abbey, 1959. By C. A. Ralegh Radford. 8} x54. Reprint: Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, vol. 27, pp. 5. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A history of metals. By Leslie Aitchison. 11 x84. Vol. 1. Pp. xxi+303+figs. 127. Vol. 2. Pp. xvii 
+ 304-647 +figs. 128-262. London: Macdonald & Evans, 1960. £8. 85. 

Some historical notes on the Langley Museum of ancient, curious or otherwise interesting roofing materials 
and on the development of the pitched roof from early times. By C. G. Dobson. 11 x 84. Pp. 33. 
London: Langley Ltd., 1960. 

Clément VI (1342—1352). Lettres closes, patentes et curiales, intéressant les pays autres que la France, 
publiées ou analysées d’aprés les registres du Vatican. Par E. Déprez et Mgr G. Mollat. Premier 
fasc. Tome 1. 13 XQ}. Pp. 268. Paris: Editions E. de Boccard, 1960. 

Merchants’ marks. By the late Edward Mars Elmhirst, T.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. Ed. by Leslie Dow, F.S.A. 
10x 6%. Pp. ix+69. Harleian Society, vol. 108. London, 1959. - 

The Man in the Moone. By Francis Godwin (Bishop of Hereford, 1617-1633). 84x54. Pp. 48. 
Hereford: Nagrom, 1959. 55. 

hakespeare’s public: the touchstone of his genius. By Martin Holmes. 8} x 5}. Pp. xiv-+237. London: 
John Murray, 1960. 255. 

Arthurian literature in the Middle Ages: a collaborative history. Ed. by Roger Sherman Loomis. 9} x6. 

Pp. xvi+574. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1959. 635. 
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MUSIC 


Bagpipes. By Anthony Baines. 93x74. Pp. 140+pls. 16. Occasional Papers on Technology, 9, Pit 
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R. Reece; Finds of St. Edmund Memorial and other Anglo-Saxon coins from excavations at Thetford, 
by S. E. Rigold; Coins of the Sussex mints: addenda and corrigenda, by H. H. King; The half-crowns of 
1848, by E. C. Linton; A frosted Gothic crown in an unusual setting, by E. C. Linton. 


TRANS. ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOC., vol. 31, 1957—9:—A group of underglaze red, by J. M. Addis; 
A visit to Pei-kou, Taiwan, to see early Ming porcelain from the Palace Collections, by S. Jenyns; Guri 
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lacquer of the Ming dynasty, by Sir Harry Garner; An early jade animal vessel and some parallels, by 
D. Gure; The earliest Buddhist images of Korea, by W. Watson; The ‘illustrated regulations for cere- 
monial paraphernalia of the Ch’ing dynasty’ in the Victoria and Albert Museum, by M. Medley. 


PALESTINE EXPL. QUARTERLY, Jan.—June 1960:—The crown of Jerusalem, by S. Runciman; 
The date of the incomplete Isaiah scroll from Qumran, by 'S. A. Birnabaum; Notes on Qumran, by 
F. E. Zeuner; The river of Egypt (Nahal Mizraim), by H. Bar-Deroma; A row of cedar beams, by 
H. C. Thomson; A Syrian krater from Bamboula at Kourion, by J. L. Benson; On two rare coins from 
Scythopolis (Beth-Shan), by N. Tzori. 


PAPERS OF THE BRIT. SCHOOL AT ROME, vol. 27, 1959:—Paestan addenda, by A. D. Trendall; 
Excavations beside the North-West gate at Veii, 1957-8, by J. B. Ward-Perkins; Republican Capua: a 
social and economic study, by M. W. Frederiksen; Excavations of a Roman building near “Tomba di 
Nerone’ on the Via Cassia, by J. B. Ward-Perkins; The sea consuls of Florence in the 15th century, by 
M. E. Mallett; Further documents concerning the administration of the province of Apulia et Terra 
Laéoris during the reign of the Emperor Henry VI, by D. Clementi. 


JOURN. ROY. SOC. ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND, vol. go, pt. 2:—Fisheries of the Munster 
blackwater, by A. E. J. Went; The Irish settlements in south-west Wales, by M. Richards; City of 
Dublin free school, by M. Quane; A stone cross at Clogher, co. Tyrone, by H. M. Roe. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIB., vol. 42, no. 2:—Constantine, Rome and the rabbis, by A. Ehrhardt; 
The Wyclifite Pater Noster and Ten Commandments, with special reference to English MSS. 85 and go 


in the John Rylands Library, by A. K. Kellogg and E. W. Talbert; Staging and scenery in the ancient 
Greek theatre, by T. B. L. Webster. 


SAGA-BOOK, vol. 15, pts. 1-2:—The value of the Icelandic Sagas, by E. O. Sveinsson; Pattern in 
Njdls Saga, by I. R. Maxwell; Icelandic traditions of the Scyldings, by J. Benediktsson; Henry VIII 
and Iceland, by B. Dorsteinsson; Some observations on Tristrams Saga, by P. Schach; A source for 
Hrafnkels Saga, by A. R. Taylor. 


BEDS. MAG., vol. 7, no. 53:—A Bedfordshire armorial: Faldo, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 


TRANS. & PROC. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 76, 1958:—The defences of the Iron Age 
camp at Wappenbury, Warwickshire, by M. and B. Stanley; Recent work at Roman Alcester, by H. V. 
Hughes; Manor Farm, Wasperton: an early 14th century timber-framed house, by S. R. Jones and 
J. T. Smith; The mural paintings of the dance of death in the guild chapel of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
by W. Puddephat; Hawkesley Farm, Longbridge, Birmingham, by A. Oswald; The monumental 
effigies of Staffordshire, pt. 5, by S. A. Jeavons. 


BRADFORD ANTIQUARY, ns. pt. 40:—Fishing disputes at Malham Tarn, by J. M. Preston; Sir 
Richard Shireburn’s Esholt ironworks, by B. G. Awty; Notes on records of Thornton chapel, by I. 
Holgate; A cross-base on Rombalds moor, by S. W. Feather; New light on Adwalton fair, by W. 
Robertshaw; Ministers and churchwardens named in the Bradford Cathedral registers of the 17th 
century. 


TRANS. CUMBERLAND & WESTMORLAND ANT. & ARCH. SOC., n.s. vol. 59:—Excava- 
tions of native (Iror. Age) sites in Cumberland, 1956-8, by B. Blake; Excavations at Old Carlisle, 1956, 
by R. L. Bellhouse; Roman glass in Tullie House museum, by D. Charlesworth; Odard Vicecomes, by 
W. P. Hedley; Uldale Church, by F. B. Swift and C. G. Bulman; Westmorland pack-horse men in 
Southampton, by B. C. Jones; The system of cultivation and evidence of enclosure in the Cumberland 
open fields in the 16th century, by G. Elliott; A Philipson family prayer book, by G. S. Darlow, with 
appendix by C. Roy Hudleston; Cumberland recusants of 1723-4, by C. Roy Hudleston; John Robin- 
son’s book of precedents, by F. Barnes and J. L. Hobbs. 


JOURN. DERBYS. ARCH. & N.H. SOC., 77, 1957:—Food vessels of the Peak district, by T. G. 
Manby; The Castleton parish library, by E. D. Mackerness; A survey of the Combs Moss hill-fort, by 
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H. G. Ramm; A survey of an earthwork at Kingsterndale, by H. G. Ramm; Later prehistoric cave- 
dwellings of Derbyshire, by J. W. Brailsford; A medieval pottery kiln site at Burley Hill, Duffield, by 
R. G. Hughes; A medieval earthwork at Dannah Farm, near Belper, by W. Manning; Derbyshire 
lynchets, by J. W. Jackson; The Glapwell charters, transcribed and edited by R. R. Darlington. 

78, 1958:—Melandra Castle excavations, by J. A. Petch; Five generations of Derbyshire lead mining 
and smelting 1729-1858, by G. G. Hopkinson; Chambered tombs of Derbyshire, by T. G. Manby; 
Temple Normanton court rolls 1447-1518, by R. H. Oakley; A note on Derbyshire parish registers, by 
E. Bletcher; Two bronze daggers from the Peak district, by T. G. Manby; An unrecorded Derbyshire 


pottery, by A. L. Thorpe; Problems of the Roman road between Buxton and Little Chester, by J. 
Lomas; A note on the Chandos herald, by A. Hopkins. 


GUERNSEY SOC. QUARTERLY REV., vol. 16, no. 1:—The pelican at Le Désert, by T. F. 
Priaulx; Notes on the Lenfesteys, by the late L. D’E. Lenfestey. 


PROC. HAMPSHIRE F.C., vol. 21, pt. 1:—President’s address 1957: ‘A treatise of the laws of the 
forest’, by E. C. Wrey; Excavations at Silchester 1954-7: an interim report, by G. C. Boon; The villages 


on the manors of Titchfield Abbey, by D. G. Watts; Sir John Popham, Knight Banneret of Charford, 
by J. S. Roskell. 


HISTORIC SOC. OF LANCS. & CHESH., vol. 110:—Lancashire long measure, by E. H. Smith; Two 
fifteenth-century kinsmen, by R. C. Shaw; The rental and accounts of Sir Richard Shireburn, 1571-77, 
by W. F. Rea; Household inventories of the Lancashire gentry, 1550-1700, by O. Ashmore; A note on 
medieval three-course arable systems in Cheshire, by D. Sylvester. 


LINCS. HISTORIAN, vol. 2, no. 7:—Some medieval Lincolnshire and Yorkshire connexions, by C. 
Clay; The Nevilles of Thorney, by P. A. Kennedy. 


NORFOLK ARCH., vol. 32, pt. 2:—A pew faculty of 1674, by W. W. Williamson; Thomas Wethery, 
by W. J. Blake; The risings in Norfolk, 1569 and 1570, by N. Williams; Monumental inscriptions in 
North Burlingham Saint Peter, by A. R. B. Wylam; The married clergy of the Marian period, by J. F. 
Williams; The monument of Thomas Anguish in Saint George, Tombland, Norwich, by M. Q. Smith; 
The Iceni—Teutons or Celts?, by G. Ward; Great Yarmouth and the Yorkshire reform movement, 
1782-1784, by I. R. Christie; The commonplace book of Robert Reynys of Acle, by C. L. S. Linnell. 


NORTHANTS. PAST & PRESENT, vol. 2, no. 6:—The will of Clemence Stock of Boughton, by P. I. 
King; Sir Thomas Tresham, Knight, speaker for the Commons under Henry VI, by J. S. Roskell. 


ANTIQUITIES OF SUNDERLAND, vol. 22:—The Washington ancestry, by T. Nicholson; Hylton 
Castle, co. Durham, by T.. Nicholson; The Lambton family, by T. Nicholson; The medieval hospitals 
of Durham, by H. L. Robson; Bernard Ogden, by H. Simpson; The silver pence from the mint of the 


Bishops Palatine of Durham, by G. S. Robinson; George Lilburne, mayor of Sunderland, by H. L. 
Robson. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 63, 1959:—Victorian Nottingham, by J. D. Chambers; Excavations 
in Castle Hill, Thurgarton, Notts. 1954-5, by P. W. Gathercole and B. Wailes; The diet of the Savile 
household in the 17th century, by A. P. Phillips. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., vol. 57, no. 27:—Excavations at Windmill Hill, Avebury, Wilts., 
1957-8, by I. Smith; The investigation in 1957 of Strip Lynchets north of the Vale of Pewsey, by P. 
Wood and G. Whittington; A Romano-British building at Highpost, Middle Woodford, by J. W. G. 
Musty; An attempt to locate a burial chamber in Silbury Hill, by F. R. McKim; A pipe-line near Old 
Sarum: Prehistoric, Roman and Medieval finds including two twelfth century lime kilns, by J. W. G. 
Musty; Ermin Street at Cricklade, by F. T. Wainwright; The early bounds of Wanborough and Little 
Hinton: an exercise in topography, by T. R. Thomson, introduction by W. G. Hoskins; The pre- 
Conquest church of St. Peter, at Britford, by G. E. Chambers; Three early episcopal tombs in Salisbury 
Cathedral, by H. Shortt; A collection of medieval tiles at Corsham Court, by E. S. Eames; The borough 
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of Heytesbury in the 18th century, by J. Cannon; An early 18th century visitor to Avebury, by O. 
Meyrick; Excavation and field-work in Wiltshire: 1958, by F. K. Annable. 


TRANS. ANGLESEY ANTIQ. SOC. & F.C., 1959:—A survey of parish records in the diocese o 
Bangor, by E. G. Wright; Axe-head from Llaneilian, by H. N. Savory. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON. HIST. SOC., vol. 20, 1959:—Roman fort at Pen Llystyn, Bryncir station, 
Caernarvonshire, by A. H. A. Hogg; Llanbeblig parish church, by A. Davies; Penrhyn Castle, by D. B. 
Hague; The parliamentary representation of Caernarvonshire in the 18th century, pt. 2, 1749-1784, 
by P. D. G. Thomas. 


ARCH. CAMBRENSIS, vol. 108, 1959:—Screens, lofts, and stalls situated in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire: pt. 10, Monmouthshire, by F. H. Crossley and M. H. Ridgway; Hen Ddinbych, by C. Gresham, 
W. J. Hemp, and F. H. Thompson; Pennant Melangell: the church and the shrine, by C. A. R. Radford 
and W. J. Hemp; A pre-Roman vessel from Pen Llystyn, Caernarvonshire, by W. E. Griffiths; Excava- 
tions at Caerleon, 1956, by L. M. Threipland and W. J. Davies. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 18, pt. 3:—The neolithic colonization of the Breconshire 
Black Mountains, by D. Webley; Excavations at Trelissey, Pembrokeshire, 1950-1, by W. G. Thomas 
and R. F. Walker; The labyrinth mosaic at Caerleon, by D. Smith. 


CEREDIGION, vol. 3, no. 4:—From antiquarianism to archaeology in Cardiganshire, 1909-1959, by 
E. G. Bowen; Medieval Cardiganshire—a study in social origins, by T. Jones Pierce; Some aspects of 
the history of Aberystwyth—1, by W. J. Lewis; Trade and industry in some Cardiganshire towns in the 
middle ages, by I. J. Sanders. 


FLINTS. HIST. SOC. PUBS., vol. 18, 1960:—Caerwys church, by E. Davies; Note on Lych-Gate at 
Caerwys, by G. Lloyd; Excavations at Hen Blas, Coleshill Fawr, near Flint—znd report, by G. B. 
Leach; Gadlys, pt. 1, by M. Bevan-Evans; Plas Teg, by P. Smith; Stones from Mold church, by 
G. Lloyd. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COLLECTIONS, vol. 55, pt. 2:—Traditional and Renaissance elements in 
some late Stuart and early Georgian half-timbered houses in Arwystli, by P. Smith and C. E. V. Owen; 
Montgomery town hall and its architect, by J. D. K. Lloyd; The three Rogers benefactors to Guilsfield 
church, by W. A. Griffiths; Sources for Montgomeryshire parish histories in the National Library of 
Wales, by E. D. Jones; An Arwystli note-book, no. 5, by C. E. Vaughan Owen; Prices of Llanfyllin, by 
T. B. Trappes-Lomax; Cloddiau Cochion and the Welsh Quakers, by A. R. Lewis Saul. 


TRANS. RADNOR SOC., vol. 29, 1959:—Radnorshire settlers in the foundation of Pennsylvania, by F. 
Noble; Some Radnorshire criminal records of the 16th century, by E. J. L. Cole; The court of the 
Council of Wales and the Marches: an attorney’s royal warrant of 1613, by W. H. Howse; New light on 
the visit of King Charles to Presteigne in September, 1645, by W. H. Howse; Some lawsuits about 
Brilley and Huntington in the 16th and 17th centuries, by A. D. Powell; Hereford probate records 
(cont.), by E. J. L. Cole; A second list of Roman denarii from Corton, Presteigne. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 64, no. 2:—Excavations at Morgantina (Serra Orlando) 1959. 
Preliminary report IV, by E. Sjéqvist; Diana Nemorensis, by A. Alféldi; Cypro-Minoan inscriptions 
from Bamboula, Kourion, by J. L. Benson and O. Masson; The palace of Nestor excavations of 1959, by 
C. W. Blegen and M. Lang; The Isthmian fortifications in oracular prophecy, by E. W. Bodnar; Some 
iconographic remarks on the Tyrannicides, by B. B. Shefton. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 13, no. 1:—Mycenaean trade and colonization, by S. A. Immerwahr; Ivory 
carving in the Mycenaean period, by H. J. Kantor; Anonymous writers in Mycenaean palaces, by E. L. 
Bennett, jr.; Mycenaean religion, by M. Jameson; A Mycenaean mystery, by A. J. B. Wace; Mycenaean 
architecture, by J. W. Graham; Picture puzzles from Pylos, by M. Lang; Schliemann’s Mycenae albums, 
by M. S. F. Hood; The fall of the Mycenaean empire, by E. T. Vermeule. ; 
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ART BULL., vol. 42, no. 1:—The twelve choir statues of the cathedral at Reims: their stylistic and 
chronological relations to the sculpture of the north transept and of the west facade, by T. G. Frisch; 
The archer in the Ruthwell cross, by E. H. Kantoriwicz. 


JOURN. GLASS STUDIES, vol. 1, 1959:—Glass manufacture in Ancient Crete: a preliminary 
study, by G. D. Weinberg; Glass finds at Gordion, by A. von Saldern; A preliminary note on the glass 
found at Sardis in 1958, by G. M. A. Hanfmann; Sur certains moules trouvés 4 Milet, by H. Seyrig; 
A 12th century scent-bottle from Cyprus, by A. H. S. Megaw; Souvenirs of the Grand Tour. Lattimo 
plates with views of Venice in iron-red, by R. J. Charleston; A remarkable goblet for a remarkable woman, 
by H. E. van Gelder; Introductory notes on the ancient glass of Japan, by K. Yamasaki; An Amelung 
sugar bowl, by F. M. Montgomery; 18th century enamelled beakers with English inscriptions, by J. H. 
Rose; A pair of rgth century American tankards with Japanese coins, by J. Strauss. 

Vol. 2, 1960:—Glass sculpture in Ancient Egypt, by J. D. Cooney; The Wint Hill hunting bowl and 
related glasses, by D. B. Harden; The cloisonné-backed mirror in the Shésdin, by D. Blair; Russian glass 
of the 18th century, by B. A. Shelkovnikov. 


HESPERIA, vol. 28, no. 4:—Spirally fluted columns in Greece, by J. L. Benson; Greek inscriptions, by 
A. G. Woodhead; Roads at the northwest corner of the Athenian Agora, by E. Vanderpool; Excavations 
at Isthmia, fourth campaign, 1957-58, by O. Broneer; Neolithic figurines from Thespiai, by G. F Bass. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 19, no. 1:—A fragment of a gold appliqué from Ziwiye 
and some remarks on the artistic traditions of Armenia and Iran during the early first millennium B.c., 
by H. J. Kantor; Comparative chronology at the time of dynasty 19, by M. B. Rowton; Fortune- 
telling in Mesopotamia, by E. Reiner; The ‘one year’ of Darius I, by R. T. Hallock; Two votaries of 
Han-Ilat, by A. M. Honeyman; Manumission of slaves in Roman law and Oriental law, by J. J. 
Rabinowitz; Old Testament Peshitta, by P. A. H. de Boer; A note on the development of Egyptian 
writing, by E. Bowman. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEALOG. REG., vol. 114, no. 453:—Robert Parker of Barnstable, 
Mass. (conc/.), by M. W. McLean; Folger bible records and cemetery inscriptions, contr. by W. W. 
Folger; The Willis family of Sudbury, Mass. (cont.), by F. McTeer and F. C. Warner; Vital records of 
York, Maine (cont.), by L. MacKenzie Bragdon; The wives of Walter Strickland (1516-1569) of 
Sizergh, by J. G. Hunt; Williams Aulls, pioneer of Pleasant Valley, N.Y., by L. A. Bryan. 


SPECULUM, vol. 35, no. 1:—The family and the feudal system in 12th century England, by S. Painter; 
Zoomorphic decoration and the problem of the sources of Mozarabic illumination, by J. Guilmain; The 
republican city state in Florence: an enquiry into its origin and survival (1280-1434), by M. B. Becker; 
John Wyclif and the English government, by J. D. Dahmus. 

No. 2:—Thirteenth-century diplomatic envoys: Nuacii and Procuratores, by D. E. Queller; Nona et 
Decima: an aspect of Carolingian economy, by G. Constable; A thirteenth-century medical case history 
in miniatures, by L. C. MacKinney and H. Bober. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 26, 1959:—Zur Abstammung und Domestikation der Haustiere, 
von J. W. Amschler; Zur Problematik des Aurignacien und Gravettien in Mittel-Europa, von B. Klima; 
Woher stammen die blauen Glasperlen der Urnenfelderkultur?, von H. Neuninger und R. Pittioni; 
Zweck und Ziel spektralanalytischer Untersuchungen fiir die Urgeschichte des Kupferbergwesens, von 
R. Pittioni; Steinbeile als Bauopfer aus Oberésterreich, von M. Hell; Neue Funde vom urzeitlichen 
Siedlungsmittelpunkt am Rennweg, Wien III, von J. F. Kastner. 

Heft 27, 1960:—Mittelbronzezeitliche Grabfunde aus Maiersch und Theras, von F. Berg; 
Bandkeramische Grossbauten aus Mannswérth bei Wien, von F. Felgenhauer; Der heutige Stand der 
Palaolithforschung in Ungarn, von M. Gédbori; Beginnende Mittelbronzezeit in Hohenau, von H. 
Mitscha-Marheim. und R. Pittioni; Ein Urnengrab aus Oberzeiring, von W. Modrijan. 


CARINTHIA, Heft 1, 149. Jahrg.:—Die Ausgrabungen auf dem Magdalensberg 1956 und 1957 (mit 
Beitragen von H. Vetters, H. Kenner, G. Khevenhiiller, K. Pink und J. Weninger), von R. Egger; 
Die Herrschaft Carlsberg in den letzten 800 Jahren, von J. Z. Goéss; Karntner Wehrkirchen (St. 
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- Margareten im Rosental, Hohenthurn, Feistritz an der Gail), von K. Kafka; Burgstellen um das 

_ Lurnfeld (Gronitz, Hohenburg, Feldsberg, Gzchiess, Marhube, Ortenburg, ‘Umadumbichl’: beim 
Koglerhof, Luginsland oder Zmélnkogel, Heidenschloss, Maximiliansburg), von W. Knapp. 

Hefte 2-4:—Festgabe zur 150-Jahr-Feier der Wiederbesiedlung des Benediktinerstiftes St. Paul im 

Lavanttal durch die Ménche von St. Blasien im Schwarzwald, von G. Moro. 


MITTEILUNGEN DER ANT HROPOLOGISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT IN WIEN, Bd. 88/9:— 
Die Schadel aus dem frihbronzezeitlichen Graberfeld von Hainburg, Niederésterreich, von W. Ehgart- 
ner; Funde aus der Prahistorischen Sammlung im Naturhistorischen Museum in Wien, von W. Angeli 
und K. Kromer. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 78, fascs. 1-2:—-L’empereur Constantin converti par Euphratas, 
par F. Halkin; L’homélie acéphale de Sévérien sur la Croix dans le Sinaiticus, par J. Kirchmeyer; Les 
martyrs Eugéne et Macaire, morts en exil en Maurétanie, par B. de Gaiffier; La Passion grecque des 
saints Eugéne et Macaire, par F. Halkin; Un manuscrit perdu de Rouge-Cloitre, décrit d’aprés les notes 
d’Héribert Rosweyde et d’Aubert Le Mire, par M. Coens; La cistercienne Catherine de Louvain fut-elle 
abbesse de Parc-les-Dames?, par E. Brouette; Virgile de Salzbourg en Irlande, par P. Grosjean; La 
prétendu canonisation d’Aelred de Reivaux par Célestin III, par P. Grosjean; Les deux Passions de S. 
Patrice, évéque de Pruse en Bithynie, par F. Halkin; La Passion de S. Patrocle de ‘Troyes, ses sources, 
_par J. van der Straeten; Un récit des miracles de S. Ménas en copte et en éthiopien, par P. Devos; Notes 
sur le culte de Ste Marie-Madeleine, par B. de Gaiffier. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA BELGICA, 48, 1960:—Explorations in the urn field in Roosen by Neerpelt in 1959. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 70, no. 1:—Recherches critiques sur la Vita Gerardi Abbatis Broniensis, 
. par J. M. De Smet; Gérard von Brogne und seine Klostergriindung, von J. Wollasch; Saint Eugéne de 
Deuil. Sa personnalité et son culte, par J. Dubois; Gérard de Brogne a l’abbaye de Saint-Ghislain, par 
A. D’Haenens; Gérard de Brogne et la maladie du comte Arnoul I* de Flandre, par A. C. F. Koch; 
' L’ceuvre de saint Gérard de Brogne a Saint-Amand, par H. Platelle; Gérard de Brogne a Saint-Wandrille 
et a Saint-Riquier, par J. Laporte; Gérard de Brogne a Saint-Rémy de Reims, par D. Misonne; Le 
renouveau monastique en Angleterre au x® siécle et ses rapports avec la réforme de saint Gérard de 
Brogne, par H. Dauphin; The sources of the English monastic reformation: a comment, by E. John; 
Décadence et réforme monastique dans la province de Tréves, 855-959, par J. Choux; Gerard von 
Brogne im Reformménchtum seiner Zeit, von J. Wollasch; Mérites d’un réformateur et limites d’une 
réforme, par J. Leclercq. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, roé. 12, se8. 1: —Quinze ans de travail nouveau, par J. Filip; Sied- 
lungsobjekt mit Stichbandkeramik in Lubna bei Rakovnik, von J. Friedrich; Sarge in der Aunjetitzer 
Kultur, von I. Pleinerovd; Siedlungen in LéZovice, Béhmen, von J. Malitky; Premiéres trouvailles de 
socles lunés de la Bohéme occidentale, par E. Jilkovd; Hallstatt-Siedlungsobjekte in HruSov, von V. 
Vokolek; A la technologie de la céramique préhistorique faite au tour, par K. Ludikovsky; Fortifications 
de Bietislav Ier au Chateau de Prague, par I. Borkovsky; Remparts de Pfemysl-Otakar IT au Chateau de 
Prague, par I. Borkovsky; Erforschung des Kiiltegin-Denkmals in der Mongolischen Volksrepublik, von 
L. Jisl. 

Se§. 2:—Station paléolithique de DroZdin prés d’Olomouc en Moravie, par J. Skutil; Sépulture de 
Pépoque de la céramique cordée de Hulin prés Krométiz en Moravie, par Z. ‘Tridtkovd; Céramique 
des gobelets campaniformes de Postoupky prés Kroméfiz, par V. Spurny; Erforschung der Aunjetitzer 
Siedlung in Bratécice bei Zidlochovice in Mahren, von J. Ondrétek; Aunjetitzer Graber in Kralupy II 
— Lobeéek in Béhmen, von I. Pleinerovd; Nouvelles trouvailles lusaciennes de rece prés Pardubice 
. en Bohéme orientale, par V. Vokolek; Le bourgwall slave de Pristoupim prés Cesky Brod et sa surveil- 
lance, par J. Kudrndt; Quelques particularités dans la construction des remparts des bourgwalls slaves 
du 1x™e—xme sjécles, par J. Kavan; Funde aus der Hussitenfeste Kartouzky in Dolany bei Olomouc, 
Miahren, von V. Burian; Die Problematik der Podoler Kultur, von J. Rihovsky; Finfzehn Jahre Archio- 
logisches Instituts der CSAV i in der befreiten Heimat, von J. Béhm. 

Se3. 3:—A la question des pointes foliacées de Vel’ky Sari$ en Slovaquie, par L. Banesz; Trouvailles 
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paléolithiques de Nitra et alentours, par J. Barta; Neolithische Besiedlung auf dem Gebiet von Gross- 
Bratislava, von M. Pichlerova; Kahnfibeln aus Abrahdm in der Slowakei, von J. Paulfk; Siedlung der 
Pichov-Kultur Trniny in Velky Bysterec, von P. Caplovit; Siedlungen aus der Zeit zu Beginn unserer 
Zeitrechnung in der Ostslowakei, von J. Pastor; Awarisch-slawisches Graberfeld in Bernoldkovo in der 
Slowakei, von L’. Kraskovskd; Deux églises romanes disparues 4 Levice — Baratka, par A. HabovStiak; 
Archaologische Forschungen auf der Burg von Bratislava, von B. Polla und 'T. Stefanigovd; Utilisation 
d’os dans la station moustérienne de Staroselié en Crimée, par M. D. Gvozdover et A. A. Formozov; 
Apergu sur les fouilles d’importance des stations 4 céramique cordée dans la partie orientale de la région 
de Lublin, par J. Glosik; Zur Problematik der jiingeren Bronzezeit in der siidwestlichen Slowakei, von 
J. Paulik. 


PROC. ROYAL IRISH ACAD., vol. 60, Section C, no. 2:—The court cairns of Ireland, by R. de Valera. 
No. 4:—The Islay charter of 1408, by W. D. Lamont. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 63, nos. 3-4:—Crane proto-magdalénien et Vénus du Périgordien final 
trouvés dans l’abri Pataud, Les Eyzies, par H. L. Movius, jr., et H. V. Vallois; Une nouvelle statuette 
paléolithique: La Vénus de Tursac, par H. Delporte; Les travaux et les jours aux ages des Métaux du 
Val Camonica, par E. Anati. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, tome 2, 1959:—La légende de Médée a Arles et 2 Marseille (Scéne 
d’histoire celtique ou scéne mythologique?), par F. Benoit; Revue des publications épigraphiques relatives 
a l’antiquité romaine, par A. Merlin. 

Tome 1, 1960:—Photographie aérienne et urbanisme antique en Grande-Gréce: Caulonia, Méta- 
ponte, par G. Schmeidt et R. Chevallier; Le ‘Sanctuaire de Thésée’, au centre de l’Agora d’Athénes, 
par C. Picard; Pierres d’Egypte, par J. Schwartz et M. Malinine; Une campagne de fouilles, dans la 
nécropole d’Hermoupolis-Ouest, par A. Badawy. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 10, fasc. 4:—Chenets a téte 
animales et chenets-navires. Le sens de leur décor (suite et fin), par W. Deonna; Un type d’outil de l’age 
du Bronze: la hache dite de Neyruz, par J.-P. Millotte et M. Vignard; Musée de Montbéliard. Un 
médaillon d’applique gallo-romain de la vallée du Rhéne, par L. Lerat; Traces de centuriation romaine 
en Alsace. — I. A Grussenheim. — II. Dans l’arrondissement de Saverne. — III. A Hilsenheim, par 
E. Juillard, L. Mertz et J.-J. Hatt; En marge d’une histoire de la vigne en France. Vin de Vienne et vin 
de Bourgogne, par E. Thévenot; Céramique et métallurgie. Un nouveau document mithriaque?, par H. 
Vertet; rN propos du camp de Chateau-sur-Salins, par P. Jeandot; A propos de Glozel, par L. Cote. 

Tome 11, fasc. 1:—Cimetiéres gaulois 4 enclos en Champagne. II. Le cimetiére de la Fin d’Ecury 
a Fére-Champenoise (Marne), par A. Brisson et J.-J. Hatt; A propos des haches du type de Neyruz: la 
trouvaille d’Ollon (Suisse), par J.-P. Millotte et M. Vignard; Un nouveau Mercure découvert dans le 
Sénonais, par P. Parruzot; ‘Talismans mérovingiens en pierre, par A. Roes; Une intéressante caractéris- 
tique de la céramique des Champs d’urnes, par B. Chertier; Carnet de numismatique celtique. — VII. 
Le denier de César au type de l’éléphant, par M. Dayet; Sur l’architecture romaine précoce du Bassin du 
Rhone, par A. Audin. 


CAHIERS DE CIVILISATION MEDIEVALE, 2° année, no. 4:—Les antécédents et les débuts des 
coursiéres anglo-normandes et rhénanes, par P. Héliot. 
3° année, no. 1:—Recherches sur la sculpture romane en Navarre et en Aragon (suite), par R. Crozet. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. SCIENTIFIQUE, HISTORIQUE ET ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE LA COR- 
REZE, tome 81, nos. 1-4:—Contribution au Néolithique en Corréze, par J. Couchard; Les ponts de 
Brive (1* article), par L. Dautrement. 


MEMOIRES DE LA COMM. DES ANTIQUITES DU DEP. DE LA COTE-D’OR, tome 24, 
1954-8:—Un silo de l’ge du bronze 4 Dijon, par M. G. Grémaud; Le souvenir d’un consul de 141 
aprés J.-C. au Musée archéologique de Dijon, par M. Joél Le Gall; Le site archéologique de Fontaine- 
Merle et son four de tuilier gallo-romain, par M. R. Ratel; Dijon gallo-romain. Découverte d’un pan 
de muraille du castrum, rae Longepierre, par M. G. Grémaud; Les poternes de l’enceinte romaine de 
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Dijon, par M. P. Gras; Les gués de l’Ouche aux abords de Dijon, par M. R. Gauchat; L’église de 
Combertault, par M. M. A. Colombet et M. P. Gras; Le prieuré de Saint-Marcel de Fleurey-sur-Ouche, 
par M. A. Colombet; Quelques particularités de l’église de Béze, par M. A. Colombet; Les établissements 
juifs 4 Dijon au début du xrv® siécle, par J. Marilier; Etudes sur la topographie dijonnaise. La Maison 
du Beeuf, par M. P. Gras; Les noms tracés sur les statues du portail de la Chartreuse de Champmol, par 
M. P. Quarré; Les peintures de Richard Tassel pour l’ancien parlement de Bourgogne 4 Dijon, par 
H. Ronot; Les batiments de l’ancien collége des Godrans, par M. P. Gras; Les vicissitudes de ’hétel 
Burteur 4 Dijon, par M. G. Grémaud; L’histoire d’une demeure dijonnaise: l’hétel Berbis de Longe- 
court, par M. P. Gras; Les projets de Cellérier pour la construction d’une salle de spectacle 4 Dijon 
(1787-1788), par M. J. Richard. 


GALLIA, tome 17, fasc. 2:—Plans anciens de Fréjus et d’Antibes, par P.-A. Février; Fragments d’un 
cratére arrétin 4 Périgueux, découverte de poterie peinte 4 Touton-sur-Allier, par H. Vertet; Trois 
inscriptions latines retrouvées, par J. Guey; Un nouveau chenet d’argile ‘au cheval’, par J. Audibert; 
Recherches archéologiques en Gaule en 1956, par R. Lantier. 


KARTHAGO, 7:—La maison des chapiteaux historiés 4 Utique, par A. Lézine; Eléments architecturaux 
trouvés en mer prés de Mahdia, par A. Merlin et L. Poinssot; Précisions topographiques sur un épisode 
de la guerre civile, par A. Lézine; Une campagne de fouilles 4 Utique (1957): rapport préliminaire, 
P.-A. Février; Priape Ithyphallique, par L. Foucher; L’alimentation en eau de Thysdrus dans l’antiquité, 
par J. Cintas; Notes d’épigraphie chrétienne africaine, par N. Duval. 

8:—Civitas Mactaritana, par G. Charles-Picard. 


LIBYCA, tome 6, 1° sem.:—Les légats du proconsul d’Afrique au Bas-Empire, par A. Chastagnol; Le 
sanctuaire du sommet et les stéles 4 Baal-Saturne de Tiddis, par A. Berthier et M. Leglay; Trophée de 
bronze découvert & Cherchel, par H. d’Escurac-Doisy; Fouilles 4 Columnata 1956-57, par P. Cadenat; 
Trois mosaiques d’Hippone a sujets marins, par E. Marec; Une nouvelle mosaique des Muses 4 Hippone, 
par E. Marec; Populus Thabarbusitanus et les gymnasia de A. Flavius Lappianus, par S. Lancel; 
Inscriptions d’Altava, par P. Courtot. 

2° sem.:—L/archéologie algérienne en 1957, par J. Lassus. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 117, 4:—Le plus ancien chateau de Pierrefonds et ses problémes, par 
M. J. Harmand (fiz); La ‘premiére sculpture gothique’. Wilhelm Vége et l'état actuel des problémes, 
par M. L. Grodecki. 

Tome 118, 1:—L’église abbatiale d’Hautecombe au x1° siécle, par R. Clair; Encore l’ordre colossal 
et les arcades murales dans les églises romanes, par M. P. Héliot; Les activités du VIII¢ Congrés inter- 
national de l’Art du haut Moyen Age (Vérone et Brescia, octobre 1959), par M. J. Vallery-Radot. 


LES MONUMENTS HISTORIQUES DE LA FRANCE, 1959, no. 4:—Le Bec-Hellouin. Notes 
historiques, par M. de Botiard; Le Bec-Hellouin. La remise en état des batiments et leur utilisation, par 
J. Merlet; Consolidation et mise en valeur de l’église Saint-Just de Valcabrére, par S. Stym-Popper; 
Notes sur un fragment de sarcophage chrétien récemment identifié 4 Saint-Just de Valcabrére, par R. 
Gavelle; Les couvertures de la Cité de Carcassonne avant les restaurations du 19 siécle, par T. Bloch. 


BULL. SOC. ARCHEOLOGIQUE ET HISTORIQUE DE NANTES ET DE LOIRE-ATLAN- 
TIQUE, vol. 87, 1958:—Les ponts de Nantes sur la Loire, par M. Russon; Céramique paléochrétienne 
découverte 4 Nantes, par M. Costa; Le Chateau de Machecoul (suite et fin), par M. de Berranger. 


PREHISTOIRE, tome 13:—Quelques dolmens ornés du Morbihan, par Z. Le Rouzic et R.-L. Doize. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 56, fascs. g-10:—Les extractions de silex 
de la station néolithique des Plantis 4 Hardivillers (Oise), par R. Agache; Contribution a ]’étude du 
Néolithique de la région de Verviers (province de Liége, Belgique), par G.-X. Cornet et H.-C. Straet; 
Les industries préhistoriques de Belléme (Orne), par J. Blanchard; L’Azilien n’a aucune valeur scienti- 
fique, par L. Coulonges; Les boucles d’oreilles rubanées du Midi de la France (début du Hallstatt IT), 
par A. Galan et A. Soutou; Churinga de Tata (Hongrie), par L. Vértes; La pierre polie dans le Douaisis 

(note no. 3), par R. Félix; Résultats de l’analyse pollinique de la grotte d’Isturitz, par A. Lerio-Gourhan; 
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Les disques en terre cuite de l’aven de la Baume-Brune (Causse de Sauveterre, Lozére), par C. Morel; 
Petite hache polie en roche éruptive belge. Gabbro de Horion-Hozémont, province de Liége (Belgique), 
par L. Dor et L. Tomballe. ; 

Fascs. 11-12:—Fouille d’une grotte-sépulture au Mesnil-sur-Oger, par L. Coutier et A. Bison; La 
ceinture des statues-menhirs du Haut-Languedoc: essai de datation, par A. Soutou; Du port des bracelets 
a Page du fer, par G. Sarazin; Le gisement campignien de Saint-Just-des-Marais, par M.-C. Dreyfus; 
Les gués de la Seine et de l”Yonne de Nogent-sur-Seine et d’Auxerre 4 Paris, par P. V. de Pennery. 


ETUDES ROUSSILLONNAISES, tome 6, 3-4:—L’évolution de la sculpture paléochrétienne et pré- 
romane en Septimanie, par A. Sassier; Une chapelle Saint-Gaudérique a Ile, par M. Bouille. 


SYRIA, tome 36, fascs. 3-4:—A reanalysis of Basal Tabbat Al-Hammam, Syria, by F. Hole; Antiquités 
syriennes. — 76. Caractéres de histoire d’Emése, par H. Seyrig; Une figure du culte solaire d’Aurélien: 
Jupiter consul vel consulens, par E. Will; Recherches sur les théatres de l’Orient syrien, par E. Frezouls; 
Monnaires de Charavéne, par G. Le Rider; La province d’ ‘Assyrie’ créée par Trajan. A propos de la 
guerre parthique de Trajan et Vologésias, l’emporium de Ctésiphon, par A. Maricq. 


AUSGRABUNGEN UND FUNDE, Bd. 4, Heft 6:—Articles on Brandenburg. 
Band 5, Heft 1:—Articles on Sachsen-Anhalt. 
Band 5, Heft 2:—Articles on Saxony. 


BADISCHE FUNDBERICHTE, Jahrg. 21:—Neufunde aus der ‘Michelsberger’ Héhensiedlung bei 
Munzingen, Ldkrs. Freiburg i. Br., von R. Maier; Die “Nebenfunde’ auf dem Munzinger Berg, von E. 
Schmid; Riesensteingrab und Menhire bei Degernau, Ldkrs. Waldshut, von E. Sangmeister und J. 
Schneider; Die urnenfelderzeitliche Besiedlung der ehemaligen Rheininsel von Sackingen und Umge- 
bung, von C. Seewald; Miinzfunde aus Baden, von F. Wielandt; Neue Funde der Vélkerwanderungszeit 
aus Baden, von A. Dauber; Die Technik der frihmittelalterlichen Keramik eines Dorfes bei Merdingen, 
von R. Lais; Das Schrifttum zur Ur- und Frithgeschichte Badens 1950-56, von W. Schulz. 


BAYERISCHE VORGESCHICHTS-BLATTER, Heft 24:—Ein neues Glockenbechergrab im 
Donaubogen bei Regensburg, von K. Gerhardt und A. Stroh; Rémische Holzfasser aus Regensburg. Mit 
einem tierkundlichen Beitrag von J. Boessneck, von G. Ulbert; Ein rémisches Brandgraberfeld bei 
Roggden, Ldkr. Wertingen, von W. Hiibener; Thalmassing, von H. Dannheimer; Noch eine Blattspitze 
von Mauern, Ldkr. Neuburg, von L. Zotz; Vorbericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in der Viereckschanze 
von Holzhausen 1957 und 1958, von K. Schwarz; Zum rémischen Ginzburg, von N. Walke; Das 
Rémerkastell Quintana-Kiinzing, von H. Schénberger; Neue Ausgrabungen an Badegebauden in 
Nordwest-Noricum, von H.-J. Kellner; Beobachtungen zur Tracht und zur Bevélkerungsstruktur der 
karolingisch-ottonischen Zeit in Oberfranken, von G. Asmus und K. Schwarz. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 158, 1958:—Das im Jahre 1129 gewdlbte Langmittelschiff von 
Hochelten, von W. Bader; Eine Weihung an Jupiter und den Genius Domitians, von M. Bés; Di un 
tipo di stele sepolcrale caratteristico di Verona, per G. Brusin; Der Kaiserpalast auf dem Palatin in 
Rom, von A. W. Byvanck; Der nationale Name der Tscherkessen, von G. Deeters; Der Diinsberg und 
seine Wallanlagen, von W. Dehn; Bescheidene Ex-votos, von R. Egger; Bemerkungen zur Bronzeschiissel 
mit dem Feuerheiligtum in Berlin, von K. Erdmann; Basso et Tusco consulibus, von A. von Gerkan; 
Gott und die Welt bei Platon, von H. Herter; Einfahrtstor und Erntebergung, von H. Hinz; Die 
Josuarolle — Bestand, Gestalt und Zeit, von A. Ippel; Heiligtum und Tempel der Artemis Orthia zu 
Sparta in ihrer altesten Entwicklungsphase, von E. Kirsten; Die Greifenfiguren aus St. Peter in Savinjska 
dolina, von J. Klemenc; Zum Aufbau des Grabmals von Bierbach, von H. Klumbach; Bestattung in 
Brandgrabern mit Vorratsgefissen in Pommerellen, von W. La Baume; Une représentation en perspec- 
tive d’un temple antique, par R. Lantier; Die Léwen des Mausoleums von Halikarnass, von H. Mébius; 
Die Aussengalerien der Aula Palatina in Trier, von H. Mylius; Merowingerzeitliche Voraussetzungen 
fiir die Entwicklung des Stidtewesens zwischen Maas und Nordsee, von F. Petri; Einfuhr- oder Beute- 
gut?, von P. Reinecke; Ein etruskischer Krater, von A. Rumpf; Ein Bronzeschaft mit Gétterbildern, von 
W. Schleiermacher; Keltische Einflisse in der provinzialrémischen Plastik; Store Dal, von E. Sprock- 

hoff; Die Bedeutung der Formenkreise und der Assimilation fiir die Vorgeschichte, von F. Tischler; 
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Spuren der frithen Bischofskirchen in Tongern und Maastricht, von A. Verbeek; Kriegergraber aus der 
ersten Halfte des 5. Jahrhunderts zwischen Schelde und Weser, von J. Werner; Ecclesia lignea und 
ligneis tabulis fabricata, von W. Zimmermann. 


FORSCHUNGEN ZUR VOR- UND FRUHGESCHICHTE, Nr. 4, Teil 1:—Leipzigs Landschaft 
und Lage, von P. Platen; Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen auf dem Matthaikirchhof (1950-56), von H. 
Kiias und L. Langhammer; Die vorgeschichtliche Besiedlung im Bereich des Matthaikirchhofs, von 
H. Hanitzsch und G. Mildenberger; Die Keramik des 9. bis 12. Jahrhunderts im Gelande der Burg 
Leipzig, von L. Langhammer; Mikroskopische und chemische Untersuchungen vor- und frithgeschicht- 
licher Kulturschichten auf dem Matthaikirchhof in Leipzig, von H. Domschke und G. Wolff. 


GERMANIA, Jahrg. 38, Hefte 1-2:—Frihe Antennenwaffen in Siidwesteuropa, von W. Schiile; Siidtiro- 
ler Bodenfunde aus dem Minchner Kunsthandel, von W. Kramer; Keltische Miinzformen aus Béh- 
men, von K. Castelin; Einige Bemerkungen zum ‘Murus Gallicus’, von W. Dehn; Masclus von La 
Graufesenque, von J. de Groot; Das Nordtor des Rémerkastells in Heilbronn-Béckingen, von H. Schén- 
berger; Beschriftetes Bleitafelchen aus einer raetischen Villa, von H. Nesselhauf; Neue Grabfunde des 4. 
und friihen 5. Jahrhunderts aus Krefeld-Gellep, von R. Pirling; Das frankische Frauengrab unter dem 
Chor des Kélner Doms, von O. Doppelfeld; Neues zur Frage der slawischen Bigelfibeln aus stidosteuro- 
paischen Landern, von J. Werner. 


HAMMABURG, Heft 12, 1958:—12 Jahre Bodendenkmalpflege in Hamburg, von R. Schindler; 
Bericht tiber die Hamburger U-Bahn-Grabung am Alten Fischmarkt, von R. Schindler; Eine frih- 
geschichtliche Siedlung in Hamburg-Bramfeld, von R. Schindler; Die spatbronzezeitliche Siedlung in 
Hamburg-Boberg, von R. Schindler; Die Ausgrabung einer Hiigelgrabergruppe in Hamburg-Volksdorf, 
von F. Westhusen; Die Kultur- und Wildfruchtfunde der Ausgrabungen in der Hamburger Altstadt 
1948-1958, von F. Westhusen; Einteilige Kimme, ihre Herstellung und Verwendung, von F. Westhu- 
sen; Die spatmittelalterliche Keramik der Hamburger Altstadt, von H.-G. Steffens; Vorgeschichtliche 
und mittelalterliche Relikte im Volksdorfer Wald, von W. Briichmann; Der Einbaumfund vom Mess- 
berg im Hamburg, von G. Timmermann. 


JAHRBUCH FUR BODENDENK MALPFLEGE IN MECKLENBURG, 1958:—Die Mittelstein- 
zeitlichen Siedlungsplatze auf den ‘Talsanddiinen im unteren Nebeltal, von W. Kasbohm; Das Hiigel- 
grab im Kithlbusch bei Perlin, Kreis Gadebusch, von A. Hollnagel; Der Blocksberg von Kihlungsborn, 
Kreis Bad Doberan, von F. Just; Ein Graberfeld der jiingeren Bronzezeit von Waren, von U. Scho- 
knecht; Ein Grabfeld der alteren Eisenzeit von Haar, Kreis Hagenow, von E. Schuldt; Frihkaiserzeit- 
liche Graber von Milow, Kreis Perleberg, von R. Seyer; Ein spatrémisches Grabfeld von Stixe, Kreis 
Hagenow, von R. Seyer; Die sogenannte Miiggenburg bei Prislich, Kreis Ludwigslust, von H. Briining. 


JAHRESSCHRIFT FUR MITTELDEUTSCHE VORGESCHICHTE, Band 44:—Die Grabungen 
auf dem Schlossberg zu Quedlinburg, von K. Schirwitz; Abdriicke von Textilien an ‘Tongefassen der 
Jungsteinzeit, von K. Schlabow; Die jungsteinzeitliche Siedlung von Altfriesack, Kr. Neuruppin, von 
E. Weisker; Neue Graber des Glockenbecherfriedhofs von Schafstadt, Kr. Merseburg, von W. Matthias; 
Schadel und Skelettreste des Glockenbecherfriedhofs von Schafstidt, von H. Ullrich; Knochennadel 
oder Anhanger aus der Glockenbecherkultur, von H.-D. Berlekamp; Ein Glockenbecherfund aus dem 
Jahre 1737 bei Kénigsaue, von W. Schulz; Das bronzezeitliche Graberfeld von Heldrungen, Kr. 
Artern, von K. Nuglisch; Die Formsalzproduktion der vorgeschichtlichen Salzsiedestatten Europas, von 
K. Riehm; Nene Feuerbécke aus Mitteldeutschland, von H.-H. Miller und H. Nowak; Einige Funde 
der Spat-La-Téne-Zeit von Halle und Umgebung, von T. Voigt; Eine Urnengraberfeld der spat- 
rémischen Kaiserzeit bei Grossbadegast, Kr. Kéthen, von B. Schmidt; Ein Fibeltypus der wandalischen 
Hasdingen, von W. Schulz; Frihmittelalterliche Broschen aus Mitteldeutschland, von W. Schulz. 


MITTEILUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN ARCH. INSTITUTS, Bd. 66, 1959:—Rusellae: Vorliu- 
figer Bericht tiber die Untersuchungen der Jahre 1957 und 1958, von R. Naumann und F. Hiller, Rom; 
Ein datierter Ziegelstempel Theoderichs des Grossen, von H. Bloch; Le scene etrusche di ‘Protesi’, 
per G. Camporeale; Zwei etruskische Kandelaber, von 'T. Dohrn; Bildraum und Realraum in der 
rémischen Architektur, von H. Drerup; P. Vergilius Maro, Vates Etruscus, von R. Enking; Studien zu 
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den Portraits des 3. Jh.n. Chr.— 5. Der Knabe des Acilia-Sarkophags, von H. Heintze; Kloster und 
Gebeine des Cassiodorus, von U. Kahrstedt; Asklepiosstatue in Trastevere, von K. Kerényi; Uber die 
Auffindung und den Erwerb des ‘Bostoner Throns’, von E. Nash; Arule arcaiche a rilievo nel Museo 
Nazionale di Gela, per P. Orlandini. 


NACHRICHTEN AUS NIEDERSACHSENS URGESCHICHTE, Heft 28:—Ein bronzezeit- 
licher Mehrperiodenhiigel bei Deutsch-Evern im Landkreis Lineburg, von G. Kérner; Altsachsische 
Kriegergraber und Pferdebestattungen in Niedersachsen und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Religionsgeschichte, 
von A. Genrich; Eine Stangenschleife der Ripdorfstufe im Kreise Nienburg/Weser, von A. Dieck. 


NIEUWE OUDHEIDKUNDIGE ONTDEKKINGEN IN DRENTHE, no. 5, 1960:—Een depot 
van vuurstenen bijlen bij De Reest, door S$. H. Achterop; De dolk van Bargeroosterveld, door W. 
Glasbergen; Een houten gebouwtje uit de bronstijd in het veen bij Bargeroosterveld, door W. van Zeist 
en H. T. Waterbolk; Drie bronsdepots van Bargeroosterveld, door J. J. Butler; Een laat-Romeinse 
gouden ring uit Drenthe, door A. N. Zadoks-Josephus Jitta. 


OUDHEID. MED. UIT HET RIJKSMUSEUM VAN OUDHEDEN TE LEIDEN, n. reeks 40:— 
Graeco-Egyptische private sculptuur, door B. H. Stricker; Paestanische rotfigurige Vasen in Leiden, 
door J. H. C. Kern; Zu einer Kinderstatuette in Leiden, von J. W. Salomonson; De oud-christelijke 
sarcophaag van Leiden, door H. Brunsting; ‘The excavations of the Leiden Museum of Antiquities at 
Abu-Roash, pt. 2, 1958, by A. Klasens; Les fouilles du donjon du chateau de Caen, par W. C. Braat; 
De stuwdam te Aswaan, door B. H. Stricker. 


BULL. VAN DE KON. NEDERLANDSCHE OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, jaarg. 13, afl. 1:— 
Tielman van Gameren, a Dutch architect in Poland, by T. Gostynski; St. Jacobsgasthuis at Schiedam, 
by I. R. Meischke; Laarwoud House at Zuidlaren, by H. M. van den Berg. 

Afl. 2:—Jan de Huyter’s house at Delft, by M. Kossman. 
Afi. 3:—St. Gertrude’s church at Geertruidenberg, by J. J. F. W. van Agt; St. Catherine’s church at 
Zevenbergen, by I. R. Meischke; ‘De Blauwe Camer’, a small castle at Oosterhout, by J. H. van Mossel- 


veld. 


ARCHAEOLOGICA TRAIECTINA, I:—Marmor Smyrnense, by J. H. Jongkees; Two Boeotian geo- 
metric vases, by J. H. Jongkees; A fragment by the Jena painter, by R. M. Dippel; A Gnathia Alabas- 
tron, by J. H. Jongkees. 

III:—Twee keltische sierplaten uit de Keizertijd, door A. Roes; Objects from a Moyland barrow, 
by C. Isings; Notes on the inscription from Herwen, by J. H. Jongkees; Ancient cosmetics, by J. H. 
Jongkees; Mastich, by J. H. Jongkees. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESIT6, vol. 87:—Les trouvailles et la situation chronologique du groupe de 
Page du Bronze final de Felsészécs, par N. Kalicz; Le portrait sculpté de L. Aelius Caesar 4 Savaria, par 
Z. Kaddar; L’origine du peuple et de la civilisation matérielle du cimetiére de Mezébdnd, par G. Bakd; 
Les fouilles effectuées sur l’emplacement des villages de l’époque arpadienne dans les environs de Szaivas, 
par J. Kovalovzki; La hache de pierre de Nagybdnya, par M. Roska; Contribution a la question des 
trouvailles de l’poque scythe de Transylvanie, par Z. Székely; Un cimetiére et un établissement des 
époques dace et sarmate 4 Hédmezévdsdrhely-Kakasszék, par G. Gazdapusztai; Remarques sur l’ap- 
préciation de la trouvaille de l’époque sarmate de Hédmezévdsdrhely-Kakasszék, par M. Pérducz; Le 
cimetiére langobard de Vérs, par K. Sdgi; Le hring des Avars, par B. Széke; Données sur le probléme 
du hring avar, par J. Harmatta; Médaillons désignant l’armement, par J. Kalmér. 


ARBOK HINS {SLENZKA FORNLEIFAFELAGS, 1955—6:—Recent excavations on Reykjanes, Ice- 
land, by K. Eldjarn. 
1957—-8:—Viking graves in the North of Iceland, by K. Eldjarn. 
1959:—Gréf: an Icelandic farm from 1362 a.v., by G. Gestsson; Skeletons of English sailors from 
1431 a.D., by K. Eldjérn and J. Steffensen; Ancient graves at Gilsdrteigur in the East of Iceland, by J. 
Steffensen. 
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RIVISTA DELL’ISTITUTO NAZ. D’ARCH. E STORIA DELL’ARTE, new ser., anno 8:—"Om)ov 
protoattico, per S. Stucchi; Grande kylix del pittore di Pentesilea con ciclo teseico, per N. Alfieri; Monu- 
menti funerari atestini, per G. B. Montanari; La ritrattistica dell’Asia Minore dall’ 89 a. C. al 211d. C., 
per A. Giuliano; Ricerche sul Battistero della cattedrale di Ravenna, per C. Casalone; Sculptores habita- 
tores Panormi, per M. Accascina. 


ATTI DELLA ACCAD. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 14, fascs. 7-12:—Opus incertum, per G. Lugli; 
Osservazioni sul disegno d’arco dell’anfiteatro campano di S. Maria Capua Vetere, per A. de Franciscis; 
Nuove iscrizioni greche cristiane di Comiso, per M. Burzachechi. 


KOKALOS, 5, 1959:—Alla ricerca della Solunto di Tucidide, per A. Gabrici; La Sicilia e la Grecia 
nell’eta preistorica, per S. Marinatos; Contributi allo studio della grecita siciliana, per O. Parlangéli; 
La cronologia delle vittorie persiane e la caduta di Ermia di Atarneo in Diodoro, per M. Sordi; Synkletoi 
italiote e siceliote, per F. Ghinati; Epigrafi frammentarie di Catania, per G. Manganaro; Iscrizione 
inedita da Poggioreale, per M. T. Piraino; Morgantina e Murgentia nella topografia dell’antica Sicilia 
orientale, per M. 'T. Piraino; Nota storica sulla Pnice, per E. de Miro. 


BULL. DI PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA, ser. 67-68, 1958—9:—Preistoria del Veneto e della 
Venezia Giulia, per R. Battaglia. 


FELIX RAVENNA, 3rd ser., fasc. 29 (80):—Iconografia dei mosaici imperiali a San Vitale, per G. 
Stritevié; Un’immagine imperiale a Ravenna non ancora identificata, per K. Hauck; Note sulla denomi- 
nazione in Coelo Aureo della basilica de S. Apollinare Nuovo e sull’originaria copertura della chiesa, 
per G. Bovini. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 24, nos. 3-4:—Nuove ricerche sulle incisioni lineari di Monte 
Bego, per G. Isetti; Le territoire des Albiques, par G. Barruol; Nuove osservazioni sulla ‘terra sigillata 
chiara’, per N. Lamboglia; La céramique de la ‘Polada’ dans le Sud de la France, par J. Audibert; Note 
archeologiche Pollentine — 3. Scavo del settembre 1958 nella necropoli di Pollenzo, per E. Mosca; Una 
nuova epigrafe e la ‘Civitus Glanatina’, per N. Lamboglia. 


RENDICONTI DELLA PONT. ACCAD. ROMANA DIARCH.., vol. 30-31 :—I1 restauro di consolida- 
mento del mosaico Barberini, condotto nel 1952, per S. Aurigemma; I] sarcofago di Velletri, per R. 
Bartoccini; Una scena nuova nella pittura catacombale, per A. Ferrua; La basilica paleocristiana di 
Verona e le nuove scoperte, per B. Forlati Tamaro; II catalogo dei Martiri de S. Prassede, per A. 
Ferrua; Osservazioni sulla Madonna della Clemenza, per C. Bertelli; Pitture pompeiane inedite, per 
P. Ciprotti; Sol Invictus Augustus, per M. Guarducci; Sopra un detaglio significativo del lastricato 
dell’area centrale del Foro Romano, per A. W. van Buren; L’iscrizione cristiana della ‘Basilica’ di Ostia, 
per M. Burzachechi; Gli affreschi dei santuari rupestri della Sicilia (le grotte de Lentini), per G. Agnello; 
Intorno ad una lucernetta cristiana dei Musei Vaticani, per M. Guarducci; Gemme del Museo Nazio- 
nale Romano alle Terme, per R. Righetti. 


VIKING, 1959:—Burials from the Roman period recently found in Northern Norway, by W. Slomann; 
Analysis of sword and shield from the Be-find, by A. M. Rosenqvist; Finds from mountain lakes, by A. 
Hagen; Varegersporgsmalet, by Stender-Petersen; Yhr Hokdysf ‘Faering’, by A. E. Christensen, jr.; 
The shoes from Oseberg, by C. Blindheim; Tre norske drikkehorn fra middelalderen, by S. Grieg; Om 
‘grasvinne’ utan reiskap, by O. Nordland; Noes tradisjoner omkring utgravning av Gokstadhaugen, by 
S. Hougen. 


ARCHEOLOGIA, 9, 1957:—Les maisons et les palais de Créte a I’Epoque du néolithe et du bronze, par 
L. Press; L’art plastique figuré de Bulgarie a l’époque néolithique et énéolithique. Sources et problémes 
essentiels, par J. Ziomecki; La construction grecque au début de la période archaique, par S. Parnicki- 
Pudetko; Sur un passage obscur du décret en ’honneur de Diophante, fils d’Asclépiodore, par D. M. 
Pippidi; La métallurgie dans l’Histoire naturelle de G. Pline l’Ancien, par J. Piaskowski; La drachme 
du roi d’Elymaide Orodés II trouvée & Osowiec, prés de Grodzisk Mazowiecki, par T. Lewicki; La 
conjuration des ‘urnes paiennes’ au moyen age, par J. Matuszewski; L’architecture antique aux yeux de 
l’époque du baroque, par A. Maflifiski. 
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SPRAWOZDANIA ARCHEOLOGICZNE, 6:—The Neolithic and later stations in the region of the 
village Gorzyczany, distr. of Sandomierz, by Z. Podkowitiska; The latest discoveries on site I Cat Grédek 
NadbuZny, distr. of Hrubieszéw, by J. Glosik; The archaeological explorations at Dankéw, distr. of 
Kiobuck, in 1946, by M. Gedl; Report on the excavations carried out on the territory of a late La 
Téne and Roman settlement at Mogita (Nowa Huta) in 1956, by Z. Wozniak; Report on the explora- 
tions at Stup, distr. of Sroda Slaska, in 1954-5, by W. Sarnowska; Survey of the excavations at Chorula, 
distr. of Strzelce Opolskie, and at Zychcice, distr. of Bedzin, in 1955, by K. Dabrowski; Survey of 
excavations in the incineration cemetery at Zadowice, site I, distr. of Kalisz, in 1956, by L. Gabatéwna; 
Report on the investigation of a well on site 15a at Biskupin, distr. of Znin, in 1955-6, by F. Maciejewski; 
Report on the investigations of the early medieval smoke-pits on site IIa at Biskupin, distr. of Znin, in 
1956, by Z. Bukowski; Report on the exploration of an early medieval stronghold rampart (of the 
roth-11th c.) at Biskupin, distr. of Znin, site 4 (peninsula), in 1956, by W. Szafratiski; Report on the 
excavations at Sobiejuchy, distr. of Znin, in 1956, by F. Bialcka and E. Jasiewicz; The archaeological 
explorations at Ostréw Lednicki, distr. of Gniezno, in 1956, by G. Mikolajczyk; Provisional report 
on the excavations at Miedzyrzecz Wielkopolski in 1954-5, by S. Kurnatowski; Explorations carried 
out by the archaeological station at Leczyca in 1956, by A. Nadolski; Archaeological explorations at 
Ostréwek in Opole in 1956, by W. Holubowicz; Report on the excavations works carried out in the city 
Opole, part situated on the right bank of the Odra river, in 1952, 1953 and 1955, by J. Kazmierczyk; 
The skeleton cemetery of the 14th c. in Opole, by J. Kaémierczyk; The archaeological excavations 
at Ostréw Tumski in Wroclaw in 1956, by E. Ostrowska; Report on the archaeological explorations at 
Cieszanéw, distr. of Lubaczéw, in 1956, by A. Dzieduszycka and J. Machnik; Report on the surface 
field researches carried out along the Liswarta river in 1956, by K. Gedl; The archaeological sites in 
the vicinity of Gdatsk, by H. Wiklak. 

7:—Archaeological explorations on site 4 at Radziej6w Kujawski in 1956 and 1957, by L. Gaba- 
iéwna; A report on excavations at Dalewice, district Proszowice, in 1957, by J. Gromnicki; The investi- 
gations of the medieval fort at Widlica in 1956, by Z. Wartolowska, I. Gérska, L. Graba-Lecka, and 
£. Okulicz; Archaeological explorations in the Carpathians in 1956, by A. Zaki; Archaeological surface 
surveys in southern Lubelszczyzna in 1957, by J. Machnik; The late palaeolithic flint tool found in 
Grzegérzki, Cracow, in 1957, by S. Kowalski. 


MATERIALE SI CERCETARI ARHEOLOGICE, vol. 6:—Contains preliminary reports of the 
excavations of 1957 and the following articles: Les tumulus funéraires de Gurbanegti, par D. V. Rosetti; 
Recherches archéologiques sur la terrasse de la rive droite de la Colentina, par G. I. Bichir; Les fouilles 
archéologiques de Sincraieni, par C. Preda; Inscriptions de Dacie, par I. I. Russu; Découvertes de tombes 
sarmates 4 Cioinagi en 1949, par E. Zaharia; Découvertes archéologiques de l’époque féodale 4 Mangalia, 
par I. Barnea; Contribution la connaissance de la civilisation médiévale 4 Suceava aux xv* et xvi® siécles, 
par G. Diaconu; Considérations sur la céramique découverte 4 $scheia-Suceava, par G. Diaconu. 


a ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, tomo 31, nos. 97—98:—Pasarriendas y otros bronces de 
carro, romanos, hallados en Espaiia, por A. F. de Avilés; El mosaico de ‘Las Tres Gracias’, de Barcelona, 
por A. Balil; En torno a un fondo de kylix tico de Ilduro, por A. Arribas y G.'T. de Arribas; Cerdmica 
griega de figuras rojas en la necrépolis del ‘Cigarralejo’, por E. Cuadrado; El cruce del Odiel por la via 
romana de Ayamonte a Mérida, por F. Herndndez; De nuevo sobre el jarro ritual lusitano, publicado en 
‘AEArq’ 30, 1957, 121 ss., por A. Garcia y Bellido; Una krdtera pintada campaniense, por M. H. R. 
Pereira; El laberinto de Mogor, por A. Blanco; Un bronce etrusco en El Raso, por A. Molinero; Un 
fragmento de inscripcién griega de Alicante, por A. ‘Tovar; Sobre el origen de la escritura ibérica, por 
A. Tovar; Un broche de cintuén de tipologia hispdnica en la Coleccién Ferndndez Lampaya, de Jaén, 
por C. Ferndndez-Chicarro; Noticiario arqueolégico de Andalucia, por C. Ferndndez-Chicarro; Imé4- 
genes de una deidad metroaca hispano-romana desconocida, por A. Garcia y Bellido; Espaifioles én los 
talleres de cerdmica del sur de la Galia, por J. R. Alija; Datacién de algunas marcas de dnforas espajiolas, 
por B. Heukemes; Anforas romanas de origen espafiol halladas en Autun, por M. P. G. Serrano; Hallaz- 
gos arqueoldgicos en la Jara VIII, por F. J. de Gregorio; Catdlogo de los retratos romanos de Carmona, 
la antigua Carmo, en la Baetica, por A. Garcia y Bellido; Vidrios de la provincia de Palencia, por 
M. Vigil; Antigiiedades de Torres Novas, por F. de Almeida y O. da V. Ferreira; Cementerio 
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romano-visigodo (?) de Indanha-a-Velha, por F. de Almeida y O. da V. Ferreira; La ermita hispano- 
visigoda de la Virgen del Val, en Pedro (Soria), por 'T. Ortego. 


NOTICIARIO ARQUEOLOGICO HISPANICO, cuadernos 1-3, 1954-5: Pinturas rupestres de 
“Collado del Guijarral’, Segura de la Sierra (Jaén), por J. S. Jiménez; Hallazgos arqueolégicos procedentes 
de ‘Las Cafiadas del Teide’ (Tenerife), por C. G. Padrén; Investigaciones arqueoldgicas en las terrazas 
cuaternarias del curso inferior del Ebro. Itinerario primero: de Amposta a la Carrova y Campredé, por 
F. E. Galvez; Excavacién de una sepultura megalitica en Moraiia, peninsula de Morrazo (Pontevedra), 

’ por R. S. Lorenzo-Ruza; Séller (Mallorca), El Puig d’en Canals, etc., por B. E. Estrany; El Cabezo de la 
Bastida, ‘Totana (Murcia), por V. R. Argilés y C. F. P. Mon; Noticia sobre las excavaciones del Castro 
de Elvifia (La Coruiia), por J. M. L. Martinez; Memorias de las excavaciones practicadas en la Alcudia. 
Elche (Alicante), por A. R. Folqués; Excavaciones arqueoldgicas en la Citania de San Cibrén Das Lds 
y en el poblado y explotacién minera de oro de época romana de Barbantes (Orense), por M. C. Lamas; 
Excavaciones en Sagunto (Valencia), por P. B. Villagrasa; Excavaciones en la villa romana de Santervds 
del Burgo (Soria), por T. O. Frias; Los mosaicos romanos de Alcdzar de San Juan (Ciudad Real), por 

~ J. S. V. Aparisi; Excavaciones arqueolégicas en el Castillo de Ciurana, 1945-1947, por J. P. Guiamet. 


FORNVANNEN, 1959, 5-6:—Der bronzezeitliche Fund von Granhammar im Kirchspiel V. Ryd, 
Uppland, von A. Oldeberg und N.-G. Gejvall; Some further runic finds of recent years, by S. B. F. 
Jansson; Interprétation d’un chapiteau du cloitre de l’abbaye de San Cugat, par A. Griera; The 
of Vadstena, by I. Anderson; Notes on Bronze Age finds, by B. Nerman; New finds in Kungs-Husby 
church, by E. Gustafsson; The seal of the district of Skaning, by S. Hallberg. 

1960, 1:—Une représentation du Christ, en argent, de style haut gothique, par A. Andersson;.Das 
 Kruzifix aus dem Rittergut Krusenberg, von G. Ekholm; Ein Skelettgrab in Uppland, von B. Ambro- 
. siani; Alrik and Erik, by B. Nerman. 


MEDDELANDEN FRAN LUNDS UNIV. HIST. MUS., 1959:—Fouilles 4 Belloy-sur-Somme en 
1952 et 1953, par B. Salomonsson; Skandinavisches Handwerk in Russland zur Wikingerzeit, von H. 


Arbman; Eine skandinavische frihmittelalterliche Eisenlanzenspitze aus Grosspolen, von J. Zak; Two 
early 16th century pewter flagons, by A. W. Martensson; Zwei Opferfunde, von H. Arbman; Ein 
bronzezeitliches Brandgrab mit Schmelztiegelfragmenten bei Léderup in Schonen, von M. Strémberg. 


SEPTENTRIONALIA ET ORIENTALIA, 1959:—Nagra terrakottastatyetter fran Pakistan, by H. 
Arbman; Om vore zldste kongsgarde. Om deres forudsetninger, by E. Dyggve; Ysopa hold, by E. 
Ekwall; The Duenos vase, by E. Gjerstad; Fornminnesvard, by K. A. Gustawsson; Hednisk kult pa 
Helgé, by W. Holmgqvist; Kring Erikslegenden, by E. Lénnroth; Nagra djurskulpturer fran Nordens 
yngre bronsalder med foérebilder i Kaukasus och Luristan, by B. Nerman; Hagerstadaltarskapets anfér- 
vanter, by M. Rydbeck; Odens kulle pa Axvalls hed, by J. Sahlgren; A bronze tiger, by M. Stenberger; 
‘Mariebilden nickar’, by B. Thordeman; Ein rémisches Portrat in Medelhavsmuseet, by ©. Vessberg; 
Ein demotisches Ostrakon aus Elephantine, by S. V. Wangstedt. 


ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, Ao. 74, bull. no. 1:—Uber ein Petschaft des Karmeliterklosters in 


Semur-en-Auxois, von H. R. v. Fels. 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, vol. 73:—La fondation de I’ Université de Bale, par O. Clottu; 
Das Wappen des Geschlechtes Lussy von Nidwalden und seine Entwicklung, von P. Plazidus Hart- 
mann; Heraldische Bibermodel aus St. Gallen, von H. R. v. Fels; La plaque tombale de Geoffrey 
Plantagenét, par R. Viel; Heraldische Denkmialer des Seetals und Umgebung, von F.-J. Schnyder; 
Dans la chapelle de Saint-Antoine, dite du Jaquemart, 4 La Sarraz, par A. Decollogny; Die Siegel der 
Aebte der Benediktinerabtei St. Johann im Toggenburg, von P. R. Henggeler; Zweifel um ein Familien- 
wappen gelést?, von D. F. Rittmeyer; La collection des sceaux du Musée National Suisse, par C. Lapaire; 
Die Fenster- und Wappenschenkungen des Standes Schaffhausen, von B. Bruckner-Herbstreit. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrg. 24, No. 1:—Ein frihrémischer Wachtposten auf dem Kerenzerberg bei Filzbach, 
von F. Legler-Staub. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SCHWEIZERISCHE ARCHAOLOGIE UND KUNSTGESCHICHTE, 
Bd. 19, 1959, Heft 1:—Rapprochements entre des églises du Haut Moyen Age et du Moyen Age en : 
Franche-Comté et en Suisse occidentale, par R. ‘Tournier; Die urspriingliche Bestimmung der Apostel- : 
sdulen im Dom zu Chur, von E. Doberer; Die Kreuzginge der Kathedrale und der ehemaligen Kloster- 4 
kirche St. Luzi in Chur, von W. Sulser; Die alteste datierte Glocke des Kantons Appenzell und die erste 
Kirche von Trogen, von E. Steinmann; Der Bubenbergteppich im Schweizerischen Landesmuseum, von 
R. L. Wyss; Zur Fabrikation der Halbarte, von H. Schneider. 

Heft 2:—Zwei Silberarbeiten von 1518 und 1640 in der Pfarrkirche von Glarus, von D. F. Ritt- 


meyer; Zeugnisse schweizerischer Glasmalerei in amerikanischen Museen, von J. Schneider. ; 

Heft 3:—Zur Baugeschichte des Fraumiinsters in Ziirich, von D. Vogt; Die Tapetenmalereien von ; 
Caspar Wolf im Schloss Horben, von W. Raeber; Restauration amovible de peintures murales, par H. j 
Boissonnas. 


Heft 4:—Architektur vom Bauherrn aus, von P. Hofer; Die Baukeramik von Beromiinster, von R. 
Schnyder; Habsburgische und franziskanische Anteile am Kénigsfelder Bildprogramm, von E. Maurer; 
Schweizer Bergkristall und die Kristallschleiferei von Freiburg im Breisgau, von A. Legner. 


TURK TARIH KURUMJU, cilt 24, sayi 93:—Les travaux de Yesemek. — 1958, par U. B. Alkim; La 
Numismatique de I’Ere Abbaside, par I. Artuk. 
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15th October 1959. H. M. Colvin and F. H. Thompson, F.S.A.: Excavations at Vale 
Royal. 
22nd October 1959. Dr. P. Salway: Some aspects of the civil occupation of the northern frontier 
region of Roman Britain. 

29th October 1959. J. R. H. Weaver, F.S.A.: Moreruela, the earliest Cistercian foundation 
in Spain. 

5th November 1959. Professor I. A. Richmond, Dir.S.A.: Hod Hill. 

rath November 1959. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A.: Recent discoveries in Cyrenaica. 

19th November 1959. W. A. Seaby, F.S.A.: Elizabethan Ulster. 

26th November 1959. Professor F. Wormald, V.-P.S.A.: Notes on some English illuminated 
manuscripts. 


grd December 1959. A. D. Saunders: The development of artillery fortifications in the Thames 


roth December 1959. W. 1. Croome, F.S.A.: The treatment of wall-paintings. 
17th December 1959. V. B. Proudfoot: The economy of the Irish Rath. 
7th Fanuary 1960. Dr. C. R. Dodwell, Miss A. A. Ruddock, Brig. P. Young, Rev. C. L. S. 
Linnell, Miss I. E. Anthony, Miss E. M. J. Campbell, Dom A. C. H. Bowler, Mr. D. R. 
Sherborn, the Ven. R. V. H. Burne, Dr. P. Salway, Miss H. Peek, Dr. V. Karageorghis, and 
Lady Lenanton were elected Fellows. 

14th Fanuary 1960. N. Thomas, F.S.A.: Excavations at Dane’s Camp, Bredon Hill, 
1958-9. 

21st ‘Fanuary 1960. R. Allchin, F.S.A.: The problem of the Deccan ashmounds in the light 
of recent excavation. 

28th Fanuary 1960. L. Alcock, F.S.A.: Castell Odo. 

4th February 1960. J. B. Ward-Perkins, F.S.A.: Cyrenaican mosaics. 

11th February 1960. Rev. V. E. G. Kenna, F.S.A.: Some aspects of Cretan seal use in the late 
Minoan Age. 

18th February 1960. J. S. Wacher, F.S.A.: Some results of recent excavations at Leicester 
and Brough (E. Yorks.). 

25th February 1960. Professor J. G. D. Clark, V.-P.S.A.: Excavations at the Neolithic site 
at Hurst Fen, Mildenhall, 1954-8. 

3rd March 1960. Professor Dr. Otto Demus was elected Honorary Fellow. Mr. A. Dike- 
goropoulos, Mr. J. E. Williams, Mr. T. W. French, Mr. M. Bevan-Evans, Mr. C. F. H. Evans, 
Mr. A. D. Tushingham, Mrs. F. J. de M. Vatcher, Mr. D. Moore, Mr. P. H. Hulton, Mr. 
M. R. Popham, Dr. K. W. Hughes, and Mr. A. C. Thomas were elected Fellows. 

roth March 1960. R. R. Inskeep: Pre- and Proto-historic rock art in sub-Saharan Africa. 

17th March 1960. S. §. Frere, F.S.A.: Verulamium, 1959. 

24th March 1960. Dr. P. Kidson: The problem of Chartres in the twelfth century. 

gist March 1960. Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, F.S.A.: Air reconnaissance, 1959. 

7th April 1960. F.C. Elliston-Erwood, F.S.A.: Lesnes Abbey, Kent. The water-supply in 
relation to the Brew House, and probable separate cloister lavatory and reredorter. G. C. 
Dunning, F.S.A.: A remarkable group of medieval pottery from Lesnes Abbey. 

28th April 1960. Anniversary Meeting. The following report of the Council for the year 
1959-60 was read: 


Research—Excavations at Verulamium were continued under the direction of Mr. S. S. 
Frere, F.S.A.; a Fifth Interim Report will be published in the next number of the Antiquaries 
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Yournal. Excavations at Cirencester within the Roman city were directed by Miss K. M. 
Richardson, F.S.A. 

Grants from the Research Fund have been made to: the Verulamium Excavation Committee; 
the Cirencester Excavation Committee; the Oxford Excavations Committee; for the Claudian 
fort at Great Casterton, Rutland; the Camerton Excavation Club for the Roman mausoleum, 
Nettleton, Wilts.; the British Association Committee for Archaeological Field Experiments; the 
Deserted Medieval Village Research Group for Wharram Percy, Yorks.; for Castie Tower, 
Penmaen, Gower; for Neolithic sites at Barkhale, Sussex, and Ebbsfleet, Kent; Colchester 
Excavation Committee (1930) for the Lexden Dykes. 

Publication.—Theautumn number of the Antiquaries Fournal was delayed owing to the printers’ 
strike, but regular publication will be resumed with volume xl (1960). 

The preparation of general indexes for volumes xi-xxx has been entrusted to Miss V. M. 
Dallas, F.S.A. 

Croft Lyons Fund.—The editorial work on the Dictionary of British Arms has continued to make 
good progress. 

Morris Fund.—Grants have been made for the repair of churches at: Appleton (Berks.), Bledlow 
and Willen (Bucks.), Swaffham Bulbeck (Cambs.), Cerne Abbas (Dorset), Saffron Walden (Essex), 


- Leckford (Hants), Harpswell and Kirmington (Lincs.), Wansford and Woodford (Northants.), 


Great Castertonand Braunston (Rutland), Withiel Florey(Som.), Rede(Suffolk), Bramber (Sussex), 
Boyton, Teffont Ewyas, and St. Martin, Salisbury (Wilts.), Bempton and Kellington (Yorks.). 


Library.—A bequest was received from Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A. Typescript copies 
ofall Rolls of Arms listed in Aspilogia, vol. I (A Catalogue of English Medieval Rolls of Arms), 
a considerable amount of other heraldic material in typescript, e.g. copies of Continental Rolls 
and “Lives of the Heralds’ (by H. S. London), typewritten or photostat copies of most of the 
material listed in the Appendix to ‘Medieval ‘Treatises on English Heraldry’ by H. S. London 
(Antiquaries ‘Fournal, vol. xxxiii, pp. 182-3), 110 books on foreign heraldry, some 30 of 
which contain copious marginal annotations by H. S. London and about 100 miscellaneous 
pamphlets and offprints. 

New shelving, measuring some 44 ft., was erected in the Croft Lyons and adjoining room, at 
acost of £67, to accommodate this and other material. 

During the year, 43 books (apart from continuations) were bought, at a cost of £133, whereas 
100 publications (value £260) were received for review. Some 932 books and periodicals were 
borrowed by Fellows, and 14 by the National Central Library. 488 lantern slides were borrowed. 
During the year 281 volumes were sent out to be bound, while the bindings of some 300 volumes 
were repaired, or cleaned and renovated in the Library. 

The scheme for relighting the Library was approved by Council. 


General—In May 1959 Council appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of the four Vice- 
Presidents and a provincial member of Council to consider two questions: 
1. Whether there was a danger of the domination of the Society’s affairs by the metropolitan 
element in the Fellowship. 
2. To recommend, if desirable, alterations in the Statutes governing the election of Council 
and Officers. 
The Sub-Committee, bearing in mind the composition of Council over the last ten years, 


_ answered Question 1 in the affirmative. Following their recommendation, Council decided that 


travelling expenses should in future be paid to those members of Council and Standing Com- 
mittees who live outside the London postal area, as one means of making it easier for non- 
metropolitan Fellows to take a larger share in the activities of the Society. 
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With regard to Question 2, while Council did not favour a postal vote, since it would weaken 
the very long-established tradition of attendance at meetings as one of the essentials of the Fellow- 
ship, it held the view that not only should Council be more representative of the Fellowship asa 
whole, but also that the present method of the election of Officers should be changed. 

The consequent changes in the Statutes, proposed by Council, were approved at an Extra- 
ordinary Meeting of the Society on 4th February 1960. 

A memorandum on Redundant Churches has been presented to the Archbishops’ Commission, 
and oral evidence offered by the Secretary and Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, F.S.A. 

At the invitation of the Select Committee on Estimates, inquiring into the estimates of the 
Ministry of Works for Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments, a memorandum was sub- 
mitted by the Society, and oral evidence offered by the Director and Secretary. 

Council has had under consideration the Report of the Committee on the Rating of Charities 
(known as the Pritchard Committee) presented to Parliament by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, which recommended that all Charities should have a 50 per cent. mandatory 
relief from rates. A small committee has been appointed to watch events and advise the Society 
in this matter. 

A report has been received from the British Committee on Ancient Glass, the foundation of 
which the Society sponsored in 1953. The census-cards compiled by the Committee are now 
housed at Burlington House and are available to Fellows. 


Gold Medal.—The Society’s Gold Medal for distinguished services to archaeology was 
awarded to Sir Leonard Woolley, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., A.R.I.B.A. Owing to his untimely 
death on 20th February it has been decided to award the Gold Medal again in 1961. 

A new lantern, and improved projector, and a new screen have been installed in the Meeting 
Room. 

A first instalment (£7,960) of the legacy from the late Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., has been 
received, and Council resolved that this should form a special Fund, bearing his name, the income 
from which should be allocated for the present to the General Fund. 

The following anonymous donations have been received during the year: Stocks to the market 
value of £21,000 for the Bicentenary Fund; £1,000 for the General Fund, and a seven-year 
covenant for £100 gross for the purchase of books for the Library. Council wishes to record its 
warm appreciation for these generous gifts. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Hon. 
V.-P.S.A., on the Council of the British School at Rome; A. R. Dufty, Secretary, on the Stand- 
ing Joint Conference on Architectural Education. 

The following gifts, other than printed books, have been received from: 


Rev. Canon P. B. G. Binnall, F.S.A.: 
Photostat copy of Tanner MS. 166 in the Bodleian, relating to Thornton Abbey, Lincs. 
The Courtauld Institute of Art: 
Tracings of Anglo-Saxon carvings in the churches of Lastingham and Kirkdale, Yorks. 
J. A. Daniell: 
Rubbings of brasses from Ab-Kettleby, Leics. 
H. P. D. Evans, F.S.A.: 
Photostat of palimpsest brass from Aldermaston, Berks. 
F. A. Greenhill, F.S.A.: 
Rubbings of brasses from Borgloon (Belgium), Gouda, Haarlem, Venraij (Holland), and Yelvertoft 
(Northants.), and of a slab in the Friesch Museum, Leeuwarden. 
C. A. Marsden: 
Two documents dated 1717/18, concerning the re-founding of the Society of Antiquaries: 1. Transcript 
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in the hand of Maurice Johnson, of MS. Cotton Faustina ES. 2. Drafts in the hand of William Stukeley 
of the preamble and first seven articles of association of the Society. 
R. H. Pearson, F.S.A.: 
Rubbings of brasses from Bradfield (Essex), Lewes Museum, Northolt (Middx.), and Norwich. 


Obituary—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 
Honorary Fellow 
Professor Antonio Augusto Mendes-Correa, 1960. 
Ordinary Fellows 
Rev. Gerald Montagu Benton, M.A., January 1960. 
Michael William Bird, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 6th May 1959. 
Rev. Charles Murray Lowther Bouch, M.A., 22nd July 1959. 
Miss Susan Brooke, M.A., 26th October 1959. 
Raymond Carlyon Carlyon-Britton, 8th April 1960. 
Arthur Bentley Connor, 28th March 1960. 
John Winter Crowfoot, C.B.E., M.A., 6th December 1959. 
Sir Norman George Armstrong Edgley, O.C., M.A., 4th February 1960. 
Giles Stephen Holland Fox-Strangeways, 6th Earl of Ilchester, G.B.E., D.Litt., J.P., 29th 
October 1959. 
Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel, C.B.E., Mus.B., M.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., 21st June 1959. 
Francis Henry Tristram Jervoise, T.D., D.L., J.P., 27th May 1959. 
Mrs. Lilian Lindsay, C.B.E., LL.D., M.DS., 31st January 1960. 
Percy Charles Dryden Mundy, 2nd September 1959. 
Geoffrey Reynolds Yonge Radcliffe, D.C.L., 18th May 1959. 
Henry Ernest Roberts, August 1959. 
William Arthur Singleton, M.A., Ph.D., B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., 29th February 1960. 
Harold Clifford Smith, M.A., 14th February 1960. 
Lauriston Ward, M.A., 1st February 1960. 
Rev. Canon Rowland Alwyn Wilson, M.A., 1st October 1959. 
Sir Charles Leonard Woolley, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., A.R.I.B.A., 20th February 1960. 
Sir Robert Young, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., 1960. © 


The following were elected Officers and Members of Council for the ensuing year: Dr. 
Joan Evans, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer; Professor I. A. Richmond, 
Director; Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary; Professor R. J. C. Atkinson, Mr. F.'T. Baker, Pro- 
fessor J. G. D. Clark, Professor J. M. Cook, Mr. E. G. M. Fletcher, Mr. S. S. Frere, Dr. 
K. M. Kenyon, Mr. I. D. Margary, Dr. J. N. L. Myres, Mr. R. B. Pugh, Professor D. S. 
Rice, Mr. K. A. Steer, Mr. F. H. Thompson, Mr. T. D. Tremlett, Lord Verulam, Miss J. 
Wake, Dr. M. D. Whinney. 

The President then delivered her Anniversary Address (pp. 125-30). 


5th May 1960. It was announced that the President had appointed Dr. M. D. Whinney to 
be a Vice-President. His Honour W. E. P. Done, Professor Sir A. F. Blunt, Professor G. A. 
Hanfmann, Professor G. N. Garmonsway, Dr. D. G. Walker, Mr. R. B. Lewis, Mrs. J. D. 
Tanner, Mr. R. R. Inskeep, Miss J. C. Lancaster, Dr. I. F. Smith, Dr. D. J. Smith, Dr. D. W. 
MacDowall, Mr. G. Jobey, Mrs. H. E. J. Le Patourel, and Mr. M. R. Trappes-Lomax were 
elected Fellows. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Miss JOAN EVANS, D.Litt., D.Lit., LL.D., Litt.D., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Treasurer: Director: 
H. L. BRADFER-LAWRENCE Proressor I. A, RICHMOND, : 
C.B.E., M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Secretary: Assistant Secretary: 
A. R. DUFTY, A.R.I.B.A, PHILIP CORDER, M.A., Litt.D. 


Librarian: C. V. DEANE, M.A., Ph.D. 


All communications on Editorial matters and books for review should be addressed to the Assistant Secretary, 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London, W.1 


PUBLICATIONS 


Copies of all publications except the ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL can be obtained from 
MR. BERNARD QUARITCH, II GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W. I 


ARCHAEOLOGIA 
Vols. I-LI. Out of print. Vols. LXIII-XCII. Price 2 guineas. 
Vols, LII-LXII. Price ros. per part. Vols, XCIII-XCVII. Price 3} guineas. 
Index to Vols. I-L. Price 2 guineas. 
Some of these volumes are out of print. 
Reprints of certain papers from recent uclumes of ARCHAEOLOGIA are available at varying prices. 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, by Joan Evans, Director. Price 355. 


PROCEEDINGS 


First Sgrigs, Vols. I, II, and IV. Price 10s. 6d. per Volume. Vol. III out of print. — 


Secon Serres, Vols. I-XX. Price 10s. 6d. per Volume; or the set of the first ten Volumes, pen sg =~ 
at 6s. ea 


current parts of Vols. XXI-XXIII and the complete Vols. XXIV-XXX may also be 
Vols, XXXI, XXXII, £1. 15. each. 


Genzrat INpEx To Vous. I-XX. Price 16s. 
Inpex To XXI-XXXII. Price 15s. 
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REPORTS OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
- EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER IN 10912, by J. P. BUSHE-FOX. 

1913, 
HENGISTBURY HEAD IN 1011-12, dy J. P. BUSHE-FOX. 
WROXETER IN 10914, by J. P. BUSHE-FOX. 
SWARLING IN 1921, 
RICHBOROUGH, NO.1, 
RICHBOROUGH, NO. 2, _,, 
OSPRINGE, by w. WHITING, ETC. 

LYDNEY, by Rr. £. M. and T. V. WHEELER. 
RICHBOROUGH, NO. 3, dy J. P. BUSHE-FOX. 
VERULAMIUM, by R. £. M. and T. V. WHEELER. 
MAIDEN CASTLE, dy r. £. M. WHEELER. 


. THE TOMBS AND MOON TEMPLE OF HUREIDHA (HADHRAMAUT), by 
G. CATON THOMPSON. 


. CAMULODUNDUM, by c. F. c. HAWKES and M. R. HULL. 


. EXCAVATIONS AT THE JEWRY WALL SITE, LEICESTER, by KATHLEEN M. 
KENYON. 


. EXCAVATIONS AT RICHBOROUGH, NO. 4, dy J. P. BUSHE-FOX. 
. THE STANWICK FORTIFICATIONS, by str MORTIMER WHEELER. 
. ALALAKH, by str LEONARD WOOLLEY. 


. HILL FORTS OF NORTHERN FRANCE, by sin MORTIMER WHEELER and MISS 
K. M. RICHARDSON. 


. ROMAN COLCHESTER, by M. R. HULL. 


HISTORICAL PRINTS 
2. ENCAMPMENT OF THE ENGLISH FORCES NEAR PORTSMOUTH, 1545. 
3. EMBARKATION OF Henry VIII at Dover, 1520. 
4. PROCESSION OF EDWARD VI FROM THE TOWER TO WESTMINSTER 
5. DEPARTURE OF HENRY VIII From Catals, 1544. 
6. ENCAMPMENT OF Henry VIII at Marquison, 1544. 
7. SIEGE OF BouLoGNE By Henry VIII, 1544. 
11. Henry VII AND HIS QUEEN; HENRY VIII AND JANE SEYMOUR. 
12. PROCESSION OF ELIZABETH TO BLACKFRIARS. 
13. CENOTAPH OF LORD DARNLEY, ETC. 
14. BATTLE OF CARBERRY HILL. 
15. THREE CHILDREN OF CHRISTIAN II, Kinc oF DENMARK. 
16. CHARLES BRANDON, DUKE OF SUFFOLK, AND Mary, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
17. FRANCES, DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, AND ADRIAN STOKES HER SECOND HUSBAND. 
18. Lapy JANE Grey. 
19. EDWARD VI GRANTING THE PALACE OF BRIDEWELL FOR A HOSPITAL. 
20. CHARLES I AND HENRIETTA Maria. 
22. VIEW OF THE CHARITY CHILDREN IN THE STRAND, 7 JULY 1713. 2 SHEETS. 
23. PorTRAIT OF SiR JOHN Hawkwoop. 108, 6d, 
24. Four Views oF STANTON Harcourt, Oxon. £2. 2 
THE ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL 
Published for the Society by the Publisher, oxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, LONDON, to whom sub 
scriptions should be sent. 40s. a year; 20s. per double part. 
Vol. I out of print. Vols. II-XXVIII, 18s. 6d.; 5s. per part. Vols. XXIX-XXXIII, 30s.; 15% 
Vols. XXXIV-XL, 40s.; 20s. 
General Index to Vols. I-X. Price ros. 


A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ROLLS OF ARMS, dy antHony RICHAM 
WAGNER, F.S.A., Richmond Herald. Price 30% 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH MEDIEVAL 
ALABASTER WORK. Price 15. 
CASES for binding copies of THE ANTIQUARIES JOURNAL can be supplied on application 
to the Publisher at the rate of 4s. od. each, including postage; or those sending the parts to 
Printer, University Press, Oxford, can have them bound complete at a cost of 13s. 6d. each volume, 
including postage. A remittance should be sent when ordering. 
t+ Obtainable only from the Museum, Leicester. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
BEDFORD SQUARE, WCx 


Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 


89, Parr II, 1959. Price: Ong Pounp 


CONTENTS 
The Unborn Child (Presidential Address), By J. A. Fraser Roserts. 


Problem and Assumption in an Anthropological Study of Religion (Huxley Lecture). 
By Proressor Raymonv 

Male Circumcision among the Ngindo. By A. R. W. Cross-Upcorr. 

The Woodworking Tools of the Australian Aborigines. By S. R. Mrrcue. 

Further Excavations at Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia. By J. Dzsmonwp Crark. 

Studies on the Occipital Bone in Africa. 1. Pearson’s Occipital Index and the Chord- 
Arc Index in Modern African Crania. By Dr. P. V. Tosias. 

Swedish Contributions to Lapp Linguistics. By B. O. Wickman. ~ 


Vot. 90, Part I, January—Junge 1960. Price: Pounp 
CONTENTS 
Blood-debts and Clientship among the Lele. By Dr. Mary Dovezas. 
Competitive Leadership in Trobriand Political Organization. By H. A. Powe. 
Some Northern Ibo Masquerades. By J. S. Boston. 
The Birth of a Religion. By Dr. Auprery Burr. 
The Proliferation of Segments in the Lineage of the Bedouin in Cyrenaica. By Dr. 
Emays Perers. 
Conflict and Factionalist Dispute. By Dr. Brrwarp and R, Beats. 
The Pueblos of the South-Western United States. By Epwarp P. Dozizr. 
a Swag and Haemoglobin Variants in Some Upper Castes of Bengal. By 
. K. Sew. 


Man 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
The original, fully illustrated articles, notes, book reviews and correspondence pub- 
lished in MAN include much material on the prehistoric and later archaeology of 
all parts of the world, as well as on physical and social anthropology, British and 


overseas ethnography, folk-lore, tribal art and technology, &c., and the connexions 
between all these. 


Annual Subscription, 30s.; monthly numbers, 25, 6d. 
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HOLLEY MAN & TREACHER Ltd. 
21a AND 22a DUKE STREET 
BRIGHTON 1, SUSSEX 


Phone: BRIGHTON 28007 


SPECIALISTS IN NEW AND SECONDHAND BOOKS 
ON ARCHAEOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGICAL OFFPRINTS 
AND PERIODICALS 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND OFFPRINTS PURCHASED 
IN ANY QUANTITY 


Catalogues issued 


Vol. XXXII, No. 87 May 1960 Price 12s. 6d. 


BULLETIN OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


CONTENTS 

Articles 
Politics and the battle of St. Albans ’ C. A, J. Armstrong 
Talbot and Stanhope: an episode in Elizabethan politics W. T. MacCaffrey 
John Wilkes and the freedom of the press (1771) P. D. G. Thomas 
An incident in the development of the Permanent Under Secretaryship at the 

Foreign Office Valerie Cromwell 
Notes and Documents 
The outbreak of war between England and Burgundy in February 1471 A. R. Myers 
The last abbots of Reading and Colchester J. E. Paul 
Stubbs’s appointment as Regius Professor, 1866 N. J. Williams 


_Historical News, Forthcoming Publications of 
Record Societies, Accessions and Migrations of Historical Manuscripts 
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